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THE VALLEY OF THE THORN. 


ba! BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON, 








“Powe a bleak gorge where neighboring hights divide, 


l strayed alone one guiet, autumn day, 
Between the long hills stretching far and wide, 
f Most desolate and gray, 


No netted copse, no populous underwood 
Made fair that desert pale and tempest-worn, 
But solitary in the valley stood 
One twisted, wind-scourged thorn. 


“Of Death-in-Life the very seal and sign, 
Sterility’s own self,’”’ I said, ‘‘is here; 
What desolation can compare with thine ’ 

What solitude so drear ” 


“Plowerless and fruitless, beaten by the blast, 
Bereft of every joy, poor, tortured tree: 
Thou art grown old in grief, yet sure, at last, 
Death’s wind shall wither thee !”’ 


And as I lingered there a while, and dreamed 
Dim day-dreams full of idle fantasies, 
A low voice answered me—or so it seemed — 
A murmur on the breeze. 


“Nay,” sighed the voice from out the barren thorn, 
“Content am I and happy in my lot; 
Fair is my life to me and blithely borne 
Here, in this quiet spot. 


“Ott will the lark sing; oft the mild west wind 
Bring near the solemn soothing of the sea ; 
Often the great clouds, white and purple-lined, 
Go wandering over me. 


“All the long summer, at the twilight hour, 
I feel the benediction of the dew; 

I watch the great moon like a golden fiower 
Grow, in the dusky blue. 


“Tho never springtide findeth me arrayed 
In snow-white glory as my kinsfolk be, 
The sheep have sheltered ’neath my scanty shade, 
And small birds built in me. 


“Once, long ago, how long I do forget, 
But many, many a moon of sun and rain, 
Two lovers here beneath my branches met, 
And vowed to meet again. 
“They came no more, but still [ think of. them 
Over and o’er, so blithe they were and young, 
And sigh the name He carved upon my stem, 
The snatch of song She sung. 
“T feel the shadow of the wild swan’s wings, 
| hear the murmue of the heather-bees ; 
My days are rich with store of pleasaut things 
Aud happy memories.” 





Oft have I searched yon labyrinth forlorn 
Of barren slopes and stony gorges hoar, 
But that sequestered valley of the thorn, 
I found it nevermore. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. ; 


SUN SPOTS. 


BY S. A. WALKER. 











THERE’s a fleck of rust on a flawless blade— 
On the armor of price there’s one; 

There’s a mole on the cheek of the lovely maid— 
There are spots on the sun. 


But the blade of Damascus has succored the weak, 
The shield saved a knight from a fall: 
The mole is a grace on my lady’s cheek— 
The sun shines for all, 
New Yorg City, 


WRITERS AND PAINTERS AS MEN OF SO- 
CIE ; 


BY EDGAR PAWCETT, 


A NUMBER of years ago I.recall having paid a visit 
upon that strangely brilliant artist, Elihu Vedder, in his 
studio on Broadway. Mr. Vedder received me with all 
his wonted graciousness, but as I found him paint-brush 
in hand before his easel, I felt keen embarrassment at 
having intruded upon him in one of his active profes- 
sional moods. Mr. Vedder, however, straightway qui- 
eted my fears and regrets. He went on painting while 
he talked tome, and I soon found that my presence did 
not at all detract from his powers of accomplishment. 
‘*So, then,” I at length said, ‘‘ you can talk and paint at 
one and the same time?” ‘ Yes,” answered this highly 
imaginative artist, while he added a new touch of color 
to one of his open-air Italian gems. 

With the late Arthur Quartley, that most poetic of ma- 
rine painters, it was very much the same. Quartley 
could illumine and beautify and transfigure his expanses 
of ocean, making them silvery or golden or dreamily 
mist-clad while you sat beside him and talked with him 
on topics that his exquisite aquatic portraitures rendered 
ordinary indeed. 

Painters have this faculty of completing their pic- 

tures while conversing on other subjects; but, unless I 
am greatly wrong, they require solitude for the work- 
ing out, the inception, and even the conception of 
their pictorial ideas. Afterward they must pass through 
a great deal of effort that they realize as semi mechan- 
ical and entirely technical; for, when all is said, the 
greatest painters, however in the main they work 
with their hearts and heads, recognize the tremendous 
amount that is required of them with their fingers and 
wrists. No artist of the first rank can escape bemg an 
artisan as well; and when once his dreaw, his endeavor, 
has become definite in his brain the handling of his 
brush and the cool judgment between values of pigments 
insistently claim him. For this reason, I imagine, so 
many artists are socially what is called ‘“ successful.” 
Nearly all of them are wise enough not to paint at 
night, and night is the time when most of the really 
pleasant and important happenings mark the reunions of 
their friends. Receptions and suppers and club gather- 
ings become a diversion to them rather than a retard- 
ment. Ifthey are young and unmarried, dances, and 
the most flippantly fashionable dances as well, now and 
then engagethem. Especially is this true of the popular 
and accepted portrait painter. The painting of portraits 
is indeed in every sense an occupation full of wholesome 
sociality. Inany case it almost antagonizes solitude, and 
may be said to demand both diplomacy and gregarious- 
ness as two of its primary conditions. 

But with the novelist, the poet, the essayist, the his- 
torian, how radically different! Tradition declares that 
Théophile Gautier was wont to write some of his most 
enchanting fevilletons (and‘in that classic French which 
so few writers have equaled), while the babble of a 
Parisian café was reigning all round him, and even 
sometimes when friends had grouped about him, with 
their cigarets and their various refections, from eau 
sucrée to absinthe. But Gautier, if the tales of him be 
true, was a literary worker of most exceptional facility. 
Very probably he did not write his best prose in this 
amazingly spontaneous way, and it is almost certain that 
few of his delicious poems were born with no pang of 
travail. The intense ease with which Victor Hugo wrote 
all his verse (and we must remember that a very great 
deal of it is gloriously fine) cannot, I should say, be con- 
tradicted. Our own Longfellow once told me that 
he never toiled in the least over his poetry, and that the 
** numbers came” to him, as they came (in a much less 
noteworthy manner) from the juvenile Alexander Pope. 

But ordinarily the writer requires conditions of silence 
and sequestration. Thousands of people cannot write 
the simplest letter if disturbed by sounds of voices in the 
same apartment. How much more difficult, then, to 
deal with subjects involving careful and creative treat- 
ment! I know of few marriages more pathetic than 
those of women who love society and long to shine in it, 
with men wedded to literary occupation and bent upon 
achieving there honor and repute. Does not this kind of 
incompatibility explain many a separation and divorce 
between famous husbands and their wives in past records 
of distinguished writers ? 





Usually the man of letters will cut a somber and anom- 
alous fig.tve in society. The better he writes, as a rule, 
the worse he falks, or, rather, it sheuld be added, the 
less able is lie to-talk in that airy, genial, lightsome way 
which society demands of him. What the French éall 
the espritde salon may be in itself a very trivial and un- 
important talent; but it is nevertheless a distinctive and 
demanded one. ‘*S nall talk” has its microscopic traits 
of felicity and neatness and easy fluency. Because they 
are microscopic they are none the less needful among 
meetings of persons who are all intellectually in a sort of 
undress uniform. Some of the greatest writers have pos- 
sessed them, collaterally with powers that have charmed 
the reading world, as, for instance, Lord Macaulay, altho 
the London fashionable throngs whom he delighted 

by his graces of suavity differed, no doubt, in material 
degree from our New York and Newport “ swim.” 
But, as a rule, writers. have rarely possessed these 
graces; they have rarely been able to say dainty 
‘‘nothings” to women below the blaze of chandeliers 
and amid the perfumes of flowers. When the writer 
feels like talking he feels like talkingseriously. It is not 
by any means true that he feels like ‘“‘ talking shop”; he 
often desires to escape from ‘‘shop” altogether, for 
hours ata time. But his conversational impulses, both 
with his ownsex and the other, are under the spell of the 
thoughtful, the discursive, even the argumentative im- 
pulse. And all this kind of impulse is to society totally 


. uninteresting. 


The man who has mot the capacity of forgetting him- 
self, of pleasing himself by pleasing others, and, more- 
over, of pleasing others by the expression of mere buoy- 
ant and random pleasaaotry, had far best bid2 at home, in 
the warmth of his fireside and below the luster of his 
household lamp. Most men of letters do thus bide at 
home, and they are wise in taking such clioice; for at 
home, or in the company of domestic, uaworldly friends, 
they are often delightfully native and authentic. 
Abroad, among the pretensions, flippancies and levities, 
they are not only ill at ease and awkward; they are 
déclassés, as the French phrase goas, or, as the Eaglish 
one has it, ‘‘ fish out of water.” 

In all my experience of gentlemen and ladies, I have 
never met more perfect ones than those to be found 
among literary men and women. But the ‘“‘ man of the 
world” and the ‘‘ woman of the world” do not necessa- 
rily imply either ‘‘ gentleman ” or “‘ lady ” in its finer and 
ampler sense. When we hear it frivolously stated that 
our modern drawing room is no place for people of 
brains, of genius, of large and living mental capacity, 
we must accept this verdict as undoubtedly true; but 

vith furtive yet sincere afterthought we should not for- 
get to add ‘a So much the worse for cur modern drawing 
ryom!” — 

NEw YorK CITY. 
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JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
BY ETHBLBERT D. WARFIELD, LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 





In the “death of James Anthony Froude, another one 
of the great literary men who have adorned the reign of 
Victoria has passed away, and the loss is far greater than 
will be readily admitted ; for with all his great populari- 
ty, Mr. Froude has ever: been fair game for the critics, 
and has shared with his greater predecessor, Macaulay, 
the honor of being constantly the mark of both fair and 
unfair, both scholarly and philistine attack. He had 
his revenge in being eagerly read, where much more 
reliable writers have been neglected; in building up 
opinion where many of his critics only scattered con- 
fusion; in delighting and attracting many to the study 
of history who otherwise were content with the lightest 
of travels and fiction. This was because of a deep 
humanity both in the man and his books, a humanity 
which did not always manifest itself on the genial side 
but provoked controversy, aroused antagonism and 
excited passion, and yet made friends and awoke sym- 
pathy among those who shared his prepossessions or 
looked at life from the same angle. He was far from 
meriting the praise which Matthew Arnold gives to 
Sophocles . 


“Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole.” 


Like the lata M. Renaao, he saw life as a changiag 
gcene, and saw it now from one point, now from anoth- 
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er. Impressionism, if not consciously, yet strongly, 
controlled his estimate of men and measures. Carried 
away by a generous enthusiasm, as in thecase of Caesar ; 
blinded by fear of a bugbear, as in the case of Becket ; 
swept on by a desire to correct the faulty portraiture of 
many predecessors, as in the case of Henry VIIT; up- 
lifted by a noble theme, as in the case of the Armada ; 
misguided by an indiscriminating personal attachment, as 
in the case of Carlyle, his work will not bear analysis or 
minute criticism, but yet is full of research, knowledge, 
life and color, and interests and influences the reader far 
more than a colder and more dispassionate narrative could 
possibly do. His mind was neither critical nor scientific ; 
his method was purely literary ; his attitude toward his- 
tory, expressed in his lecture before the Royal Iustitution 
thirty years ago, is a striking exemplification of his 
mental atitude to life and truth. Said he: 

“Tt often seems to me asif history was like a child’s box 
of letters, with which we can spell any word we please. 
We have only to pick out such letters as we want, arrange 
them as we like, and say nothing about those which do not 
suit our purpose.” 

Much so-called history has been written from this 
receipt no doubt, not so much because men do not regard 
the supressio veri with as stern condemnation as the 
expressio falsi, as that man’s vision is so easily limited 
by insufficient knowledge and so often distorted by party 
passion. By nature and training he was a typical Eng- 
lishman of his time, narrow and intense, impatient of 
the restraint of traditional views, and unequal to the 
task of developing any system to take the place of the 
views discarded. 

He was the son of a clergyman of the English Church, 
and was born at Darlington in Devonshire, April 23d, 
1818. He had several brothers older than himself, of 
whom Richard Harrell Froude and William Froude dis- 
tinguished themselves in such widely different spheres 
as the Tractarian movement and military engineering. 
Educated at Westminster school and the University of 
Oxford, he came to the latter at a time when it was 
rousing itself from a long sleep, but while yet its activity 
was limited to theological controversy. It was a barren 
field for such a mind as his. Drawn into the Tractarian 
controversy by his brother, who was some fifteen years 
his senior, he joined the Newman camp and lent his pen 
to its propaganda. But he was not deeply in sympathy 
with the movement, and the natural revulsion soon 
came. It is hard not to feel that his true place was on the 
other side, and that if he had been at Stanley’s side in 
the Arnold camp his future might have been far less ex- 
treme in its radicalrationalism. As it was his university 
career was a comparatively commonplace one. He took 
his bachelor’s degree in 1840, winning only a second 
class, and taking no prize till. in 1842, he won the Chan- 
cellor’s English Essay prize, the subject that year being 
‘*The Influence of the Science of Political Economy on 
the Moral and Social Welfare of the Nation,” a subject 
sufficiently aside from the natural work of a candidate 
for holy orders reading for his second degree. , But such 
was the way of unreformed Oxford. His brother died 
poised at the topmost point of the Tractarian movement, 
hating, as he declared, both Protestantism and the 
Roman Catholic Church. James Authony Froude could 
not go forward, so he went back, how far back his 
“Nemesis of Faith,” published in 1848, sufficiently 
proved, Like a good many others of the publications of 
those stirring years, it seems now to be a very shallow 
book ; but it made a stir, got itself read, and lost its au- 
thor his university fellowship. He had been elected to 
a fellowship in Exeter College in 1842, and in 1844 had 
taken deacon’s orders in the Established Church ; but he 
had little interest in clerical work, and was, from the 
outset, a jamentable example of the evil of entering upon 
the work of the ministry asa mere means of support ; 
for, as he himself said, it was ‘‘not cures of souls, but 
livings ” that many men sought in orders. The publica- 
tion of ‘‘The Nemesis of Faith” put an end to his cleri- 
cal functions, and after many years the passage of the 
Clerical Disabilities Act, in 1872, gave him the occasion 
for a formal renunciation of his orders. Thenceforth he 
became, what he truly was by nature, simply and only 
the man of letters. 

He made his mark first with the brilliant series of 
magazine articles, largely published in Fraser’s Maga- 
zine, which have been collected as ‘“‘Short Studies on 
Great Subjects.” The promise of these studies was 
splendidly fulfilled in his ‘‘ History of England from the 
Fall of Cardinal Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Ar- 
mada,” in twelve volumes, the publication of which was 
begun in 1856 and completed in 1870, The purpose of these 
volumes would almost seem to be the vindication of the 
character of Henry VIII from tbe general condemnation 
of historians, and the disillusionment of the general public 
in the traditional admiration for Elizabeth. He apothe- 
osizes the one and arraigns the other in bald but uncon- 

_ Vincing pleas in a narration which charms even while it 
arouses instinctive suspicion of too ardent advocacy. 
With all their faults, among which are broken and dis- 
jointed narratives, burdensome attention to minor de- 
tail, tedious quotation from prolix State papers, as well 
as the prejudices and prepossessions of the author, these 
volumes are among the most delightful histories in the 
English language ; not only so, but-they have won for 
themselves, despite all criticism, a recognized value even 





edrawn to strong characters in life. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
among scholars as an indispensable part of the available 
information on the Tudor period. The great constitu- 
tional historian, Bishop Stubbs, has said in a public lec- 
ture at Oxford that this history is ‘‘a book to which 
even those who differ in principle from the writer will 
not refuse the tribute of praise as a work of great indus- 
try, power and importance.” Mr. Froude returned to 
the subject of this his magnum opus in recent volumes 
on the “‘ Divorce of Catherine of Aragon,” the ‘‘ Spanish 
Story of the Armada,” and in his lectures for 1892-'93 at 
Oxford, printed in Longman’s Magazine, on the ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Seamen in the Sixteenth Century.” 

In 1872 Mr. Froude visited America, and lectured on 
the condition of Ireland, which provoked a sharp contro- 
versy. His ‘‘ Becket” brought about a controversy with 
Professor Freeman ; his ‘‘ Cesar” aroused the admirers 
of Cicero to keen attacks ; his ‘‘ Oceania,” an account of 
his voyage to Australia and the neighboring islands, 
brought out violent protests from those dependencies of 
England, as did his ‘‘ Bow of Ulysses,” an account of a 
similar voyage from the West Indies ; but nothing he 
ever wrote produced such a storm as his Carlyle publica- 
tions. : 

By the same personal enthusiasm which made Mr. 
Froude a hero worshiper as a student of history, he was 
He began, as we 
have seen, as a follower of Newman; when he broke 
with that party he attached himself to Carlyle. He saw 
Carlyle as he was, with all his morbid power, and wor- 
shiped the man rather than idealized him. When Car- 
lyle died he left Froude as his literary executor ; the re- 
sult was the ‘‘ Reminiscences,” 1881, ‘‘The First Forty 
Years of the Life of Thomas Carlyle,” two volumes, 1882, 
and “Carlyle’s Life in London,” seven volumes, 1884. 
The volumes roused a perfect storm of reproach—as in- 
deed they deserved to do; for, whatever may be said of 
the value of frankness and sincerity in such a work, the 
true test of such biographical presentations lies in the 
general effect produced, the adjusting of light and shade, 
the placing of the vital accent. In all this these volumes 
did great injustice to the brave fight of a noble soul 
against the discouragements of a morbid and diseased 
body ; they illustrated afresh what was plainly proved in 
his ‘‘ History,” the inability of Mr. Froude to develop on 
a grand scale the drama he was seeking to present. His 
power was pictorial rather than artistic, graphic rather 
than dramatic. His Carlyle is living enough, but he 
does not give his readers the true life drama of his hero. 

Mr. Froude’s career, apart from his books, which are 
too many even to be exhaustively cataloged here, was 
uneventful. He was installed as rector of St. Andrews 
in 1869, was editor of Fraser's Magazine for a brief 
time in 1870-71, was sent on a Government commission 
to the Cape of Good Hope in 1874, and in 1892 was ap- 
pointed, by Lord Salisbury, Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford in succession to 
Prof. Edward A. Freeman. 

It was a very different university to which he re- 
turned from the university which had deprived him of 
his fellowship in 1848, Theological controversies had 
burned themselves out ; university reform had followed 
university reform, till Oxford was a place of teaching, 
as well as learning, once more; and Professor Stubbs 
had developed a great school of modern history. If, as 
the successor of his great critic, he was not exactly a 
persona grata, neither had Professor Freeman been a 
few years before, and the matter was not great either 
way. He felt the necessity of a personal assertion, and 
his inaugural address contained an earnest plea for the 
high purpose and the devoted zeal of all his writings. 
He threw himself into the work of his chair with enthu- 
siasm, and his annual courses of public lectures have 
been real additions to our historical literature. The last 
volume, ‘‘ The Life and Letters of Erasmus,” was but a 
few days ago issued from the press. 

Lord Rosebery will have no easy task in finding one 
wosthy to take up the succession to Stubbs, Freeman 
and Froude; and the lovers of historical literature may 
have long to wait ere another historian appears whose 
writings will be as readable as are James Anthony 
Froude’s. 

EASTON, PENN. 


» 





THE DEVIL GOES TO PRAYER-MEETING. 


BY J. A. DAVIS, D.D. 

THE Devil learned of the interesting prayer-meetings 
in the Presbyterian church and went to see about them. 
Stopping at the parsonage, on the way, he found the 
pastor praying for a blessing on the meeting. 

‘*Too late here,” said he; ‘‘but Til see what can be 
done with the sexton. If I cannot controlI may neutra- 
lize the pulpit by managing the man at the other end of 
the church. A stupid sexton is an antidote for anactive 
pastor.” 

**It is too cold here,” said he, approaching the sexton. 
“Shut the windows, close the doors, puton all haat, or 
you'll hear from the cold-bloods.”’ 

The sexton obeyed. 

“Take a back seat for once. You have so much to say 
that you never enjoy the meeting as you should,” said 
the prince of liars to Elder Adams, the first comer. 

The good man had worked hard all day, was very 
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tired, and took the northeast corner, furthess from the 
leader’s desk. 

“Have not you made yourself very prominent of 
late?” inquired Satan, as Elder Thomas entered ang 
made a beeline for the front seat. Sit down by the 
door and show that you are humble.” 

The good man obeyed ; and then the Devil determineg 
to play usher that night. He was busy until after the 
pastor entered. Tho the worshipers were scattered, two 
front seats as usual were full. 

Amanda Stein, amaiden of twenty and more, all the 
better for her years beyond a score, refused any other 
than her accustomed seat. When Satan hissed, as she 
passed him: ‘‘Chief seat in the synagog again,” she 
snapped back : “‘Na; at the Master's feet with Mary,” 

‘*Prominent as usual,” he whispered to widow Gurnee, 
who refused to take any other than her regular front seat, 

“Trying to help my pastor,” the good widow sighed, 
and sat down. 

‘* Always taking the place of your betters; and yet 
you never speak or pray,” he sneered, as stuttering Abe 
Slocum sat down in the second row. 

**So I let my presence speak for me,” responded® Abe, 

‘There you go again, always eager to show yourself,” 
he hissed at Elder Bowers, who refused to stop short of 
the second row. 

‘*My pastor requests it,” sighed the simovle-minded 
manu, forgetting that he had said only the week before 
that each must do his duty, not because the pastor re. 
quests, but Jesus asks it. 

Arriving on time, the pastor was surprised at the 
silence instead of the customary songs by early comers, 
His surprise was increased when he saw, instead of a 
compact company, the people scattered all over the large 
room. Tho something was wrong, he made no remark, 
but began the service at once by giving out a hymn. 

Few arrived late, and Satan took charge of the singing, 
tho he did not sing. Whyshould he? He cautioned one 
about a weak throat, another about hoarseness, reminded 
others that their singing had been unfavorably criti- 
cised ; and then set them criticisiag those wh» sii, 
He called attention to cracked voices, false t»nes, poor 
time, flatting of notes, and,in fact, every conceivable de. 
fect. Satan is a masterly critic if he searches for faults 
in good intentions. Before the second verse ended the 
Devil seemed satisfied. 

When the meeting was thrown open there was silence, 
The pastor was amazed; so was every one else except 
Satan. He was delighted, tho he gave the two front 
rows an angry look, for he could do nothing with those 
sitting there. 

After waiting for what seemed half an hour, tho it was 
fifty seconds by the clock, Elder Bowers, timid soul, who 
rarely spoke and seldom prayed unless immediately after 
another, arose and offered prayer. 

**Can’t do anything with him,” muttered the Devil, 
as he bent all his energies on the others further back. 

A prolonged silence followed the hymn after the 
elder’s prayer. A chill rested on the meeting that made 
the Devil glad. He believed his work done, and moved 
up to the heater, lest he take cold from the spiritual chill 
in the room. 

‘* Will the sexton kindly open a window? The room 
is very close,” said the pastor. 

Again there was silence, broken by and by as the min- 
ister, who seldom spoke except to give direction to the 
meeting, bade the brethren not forget that it was their 
meeting, not his, and that it was a good time for new 
voices. 

This was what Amos Stark had longed for; and he 
was on his feet, telling that four weeks ago in that place 
he had given himself to Christ ; and those had been the 
happiest four weeks of his life. He had tried to tell 
about it before, but could neither find time nor courage. 

It was neither a long nor eloquent address, but it made 
the Devil angry. Muttering ‘I'll attend to you before 
you come here again,” he hastened to keep: the people 
quiet who were arousing. 

He failed t> keep Philip Ahrent. who never spoke or 
prayed except on stormy nights, still. In broken Eng- 
lish but earnest tones, the humble German prayed the 
Lord to send them another kind of angel than the one 
sent to Daniel in the lions’ den. , 

‘‘Sacrilege! Blasphemy !” hissed the Devil in the 
ears of the elders, as he leaped from one to another. 
But he had closed their mouths too completely. They 
thought in silence. Even Elder Kingsland, who partly 
rose to his feet to pray, sank back when the Devil told 
him people would say the mouth of one lion was open, if 
he prayed now. 

Amanda Steen, who nearly a year before had brought 
her letter from the Methodist Church, saw now a chance 
to testify for her Master ; and she arose to doit. She 
said that her heart had often been so full that she bad 
hardly been able to keep silent, and now must tell what 
Jesus had done for her sout. Closing, she said that her 
heart was too full of Christ to leave room for the Devil. 

Satan was confounded. The custom, respected in this 
church since its organization, that no woman speak in 
its meetings, had been broken. Still more, those tw0 
injunctions of the Apostle Paul about women speaking 
in church, with which for centuries he had gagged Pres- 
byterian women, had acwally been ignored, broken by 
an old maid. Nor was that all. Women, if allowed, 
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would engage in every department of chureh work, 

_ and then farewell to his power and days of leisure. 
Something must be done at once. Rushing furiously to 

 ex-Elder Burke, he bade him denounce Amanda, and 
forever keep woman silent in that church. Before the 
venerable man could decide what to do, widow Gurnee 
arose, and, in gentle womanly voice, said that she was 
glad of the opportunity to tell how precious her Savior 
had been since her husband’s death; never before had 
she realized his power to keep and comfort his people. 
‘If his presence is so delightful now what will it be in 
Heaven ?” 

By this time Mr. Burke was on his feet, and he began 
his address thus : 

‘“‘ Brethren, I agree with the Apostle Paul”— 

“So do I, brother,” interrupted the pastor. He says, 
“T entreat you to help those women which labor with 
me in the Gospel, and sv I entreat all of you, brethren,” 

Poor old Mr, Burke! His speech remained unspoken, 
and he sat down. 

Satan did not give up, and hurried to find another 
champion of his cause. Meanwhile Mrs. Warner, a 

..»blessed saint left from the last harvest for Heaven, said: 

* Dear friends, Iam glad that the words of our pastor 
give me permission to speak. Before, I have often de- 
sired to tell what the Lord had done for me, and to give 
others a helpful word ; andit seemed that the Spirit was 
prompting me; yet I thought it must be my own heart, 
for the custom of the church could hardly be at variance 
with the Spirit’s prompting.” 

It is enough to say that the remainder of her address, 
brief, pointed, intensely spiritual and edifying, was lis- 
tened to by all; but it did not smt the Devil. He had 
old Mr. Mears up as soon as Mrs. Warner sat down, The 
venerable man said : 

‘*Women are forbidden to speak in church not by cus- 
tom but by Scripture.” 

Then he quoted Paul’s instruction to the Corinthians 
and to Timvthy, and sat down. 

Janet McPherson, a quaint, quick-witted Scotch- 
woman, asked Mr, Mears if every injunction of Paul ap- 
plied to our times. 

‘Certainly !” replied Mr. Mears, with emphasis and 
dignity. 

‘Then we must greet each otber with a holy kiss at 
the end of this and every meeting,” responded Janet ; 
“ because the Apostle enjoins that in both Epistles to the 
Corinthians.” 

Mr. Burke, Mr. Mears and the Devil were the only sol- 
emn ones in the house, and they left soon after, tho not 
exactly in company. Mr. Burke promised that he would 
never attend another prayer-meeting if women were al- 
lowed to speak ; Mr. Mears said that he had been insulted, 
and the Devil declared that he had made a fool of him- 
self. Said he: ° 

‘“*When next I think of taking charge of a live Pres- 
byterian prayer-meeting, [ will stay home, or else I will 
go first to the house of those who attend, and fix them 
allright. Those two front rows did all the mischief ; and 
the weakest people were in them, too.” 

When the meeting resumed its quiet dignity there was 


an old-time service ; and the people wondered what had. 


been the matter at the beginning. 

’ ©T want to ask a question,” said the pastor, when 
about to close the meeting. ‘‘ All who prayed for a 
blessing on the:meeting before they came please hold up 
their hands.” 

Every one in the two front rows raised a hand. Those 
sitting further back were glad that he did not ask them 
to lift theirs, They had not prayed before coming. 

The pastor simply said, by way of explanation: ‘If 
you want to know what was the matter with our meet- 
ing at the beginning, just think what kept so many 
hands down.” 

Nyack, N. Y. 
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THE ETHICAL DISCRIMINATION. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 








A Goop deal of unsound criticism is indulged in touch- 
ing the ethics of art, and it may be that some insincerity 
aggravates the discussion. Onone hand the extremist, 
who takes Mr, Comstock’s side and. runs away with the 
line, demands that the Bible, Shakespeare, the Greek 
classics and Chaucer be excluded from our mails and 
withdrawn from the public libraries, while at the other 
pole of ultraness stand those who can see no justice in 
any limitation of subject or mode of treatment in liter- 
ature and art. . 

Mind I do not say that Mr. Comstock is or is not an 
extremist ; but there are extremists of his school, as 
there are of the opposite, who cannot see the good or 
even the possibility of a golden mean. Not long agolI 
printed a short paper, quite void of malice, in which 
something was said against the applicability of ‘ nude 
art” to the expression of current civilization in any of 
its characteristic phases. Immediately letters began 
pouring into my mailvox from almost everywhere criti- 
cising, pro and con ; and curiously enough, both friends 
and adversaries quite misunderstood or overlooked my 
real meaning. Extremists, on one hand, construed me 
as taking the ground that all nude art is immoral, and 
should be suppressed ; many, on tae other haad, jumped 
to the conclusion that I was wofully inconsistent, be- 


‘its most visible aspects. 
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cause in my admiration of classical literature and art, 
especially the Greek, I seemed to them admitting both 
the need and the power of nakedness while denying its 
place in American artistic expression. 

Now it is of small moment what I like or dislike; 
but it is important that the mass of readers, especially 
young readers, shall seize the very foundation truths of 
life and art as they proceed with what we call self-culture. 
And it seems to me that the very earliest distinction to 
be clearly drawn is that between the historic study of art 
and the contemporary criticism of it. 

It has been difficult for a certain order of mind to un- 
derstand that study is not necessarily for learning how 
to imitate. I have talked with artists who could not cee 
why a Greek of the fifth century before Christ should be 
admired for doing what it would be disgraceful for an 
American of the nineteenth century after Christ to do. 
This attitude, strange as it may seem, is affected most by 
the realist who of all men stickles for ‘“‘ truth to life” in 
He demands that things be 
photographed and yet is indignant if any person objects 
to having the American Republic of to-day represented 
by the picture of a naked nymph with a Greek profile 
and a lascivious pose unmistakably pagan. 

Imagination need not be overstrained to discover the 
undeniable truth that the nude in art has its value ; that 
the nude human figure is a noble and ennobling organ- 
ism worthy of sculpture, painting, description. It does, 
however, force a great puzzle upon understanding to 
make out just what direct relevancy a nude figure has in 
the expression of current civilization, as it clearly had in 
picturing human life in the classic days of Greece, and 
especially do we wonder how the “ realist” can find it 
‘true to the commonest aspects of current life” for 
which he fights his art-battles, Ours is not a naked age, 
viewed from any angle of observation, 

Fitness is a large element of ethics ; it is everything in 
esthetics. Nude art was fit in the days when religion 
was lasciviousness and civilization’s highest aspiration 
a dream of unspeakable debauchery ; man’s duty was not 
visible to him, and he groveled afier mere animal gratifi- 
cations. Nude art, as we see it in the old sculptures, the 
old drawings and the oli poems, expressed with all the 
glory of benighted yet divine genius the actualities of 
paganJife. Nakedaess was the heathen’s spiritual aad, 
in a large degree, physical condition, while it is ours to be 
clothed upon with the garments of decency. Our ethics 
cannot escape the fitness of the Christian fashion, much 
less can our esthetics go back to pagan modes. 

And here again the oppdsites at the extremes of 
things tear at one another's eyes. ‘‘ What you mean 
by ‘Christian fashion,’ ”’ cries the ironsides, ‘‘ is orthodox 
church life, is it not?’ ‘‘ But no,” interposes the man at 
the other end, ‘“‘ you mean the unfettered freedom of 
thought generated by ourenlightenment!” I say, how- 
ever, that I mean just what my phrase plainly expresses, 
Quite distinct from the Church and the religion of Carist 
there is a mode of human motion which is well named 
the Christian civilization. Nakedness, abstract or con- 
crete, isnot an element of this civilization ; it sits oppo- 
sit to every principie upon which our social, domestic 
and economic aims are leveled. Fitness excludes it from 
the reckoning when we sum up our aspirations. I saw 
a design drawn by an artist to be submitted to a commit- 
tee appointed for the purpose of selecting a picture 
illustrating the agriculture of Indiana; it was the nude 
figure of a dark, Oriental girl drivinga classical team to 
a chariot full of wheat sheaves. It was cleverly drawn 
and colored, was a striking picture, indeed ; but what 
fitness had it? It represented nothing, signified nothing 
connected with our life. Women do not go naked while 
driving chariots in Hoosier wheat fields, and it is not the 
aspiration of our people that they ever shall do it. There 
is no question of prudery in the discussion, no projection 
of orthodox gauge limits, nor need we decide upon the 
moral right of a painter to make nude pictures. The 
inquiry is, What ethical or esthetical fitness is discover- 
able? What relation has the nude to our present concep- 
tion of life, beauty, duty, destiny? Climate, if nothing 
else, makes nakedness impossible over almost the whole 
area of highest civilization ; no amount of ingenuity can 
ever fit itto our physical conditions ; and we know that 
evolution, if nothing diviner, has borne us far beyond 
spiritual nudity. The only plea for license in art comes 
from outside the periphery of our civilization ; for it is 
not license to obey the law of our time, the law by 
which our mode of motion is governed. Revolt, no mat- 
ter how fascinating, is no part of evolution ; the inevi- 
table comes on, and it is inevitable that fleshpots shall 
be regretted. Some souls would gladly give a century 
of the Church, the common schools, the laws of mar- 
riage, the sanctity of home, and the purifying restraints 
of clothing and enlightened reticence for one day of ca- 
rousal in a lawless and conscienceless Arcadia ; but the 
question is, as things now are and must hereafter be, Is 
the Arcadian shamelessness fit? It is not a question of 
mere artistic convenience; it covers the whole ground 
of life. 

When Mr. St. Gaudens submitted his design, so much 
discussed in the newspapers a@ while ago, every compe- 
tent art critic rightly said that it did honor to that great 
artist’s genius. But genius was not the point to be de- 
cidcd; fitness demanded consideration, Some extrem- 
ists foolishly raged over the nudity ; the opposing ones 
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assumed that great art was impossible without nudity. 
An adequate design was what the occasion called for, 
and adequacy in art gives a masterpiece; it fixes sore 
new meaning of life in a picture, a statue, a verse. But 
is there a single meaning of current Christian civiliza- 
tion which can be fitly and adequately symbolized in a 
picture of the human figure frankly presented clothe- 
less and of ‘‘classical” attitude? Great art certainly 
has given us great statues, pictures and poems based 
upon nudity ; but those products of divine genius were 
linked by absolute fitness to a civilization in which na- 
kedness, abstract or concrete, was a prime factor of aspi- 
ration. 

The same thoughts suggested by the letters mentioned 
a while ago are equally applicable to the present phase 
of English fiction writing. One who keeps himself well- 
informed touching the most noteworthy novels as they 
appear cannot avoid seeing that everything is running to 
the story of intrigue and domestic infamy. It would 
seem that about the time when France is beginning to 
yawn over prurient banalities and stupid repetitions of 
marital faithlessness in novels, England and America are 
taking them up as something new and fascinating. Cer- 
tain persons of excellent conscience would like to have a 
legal censorship set over against this movement; but I 
see no good that can be done in that way. Whatajudge 
decided the other day is what every conscientious critic 
must have already decided. The Bible, Shakespeare, 
Chaucer, the novels of Fielding and Smollett, the great 
classics of Eld—the landmarks and corner stones of liter- 
ature, cannot be excluded from tke mails nor forbidden 
to the bookstalls. Whatthen? We must make the dis- 
tinction between reading to learn and writing to delec- 
tate. Many things are fit to know and yet quite unfit to 
imitate. 

We must not read the Bible to imitate the Sodomites, 
nor study Chaucer to match his dirty anec !otes ; no more 
shall we study Greek art for alike purpose. We must 
make the artist responsible for the fitness or unfitness of 
his art. Cvonscieace must not be one tning ia life and 
another thingiuart If a manoor woma. makes a de- 
light of lewdaess ia a pice of art and sells it for money, 
the bread eatea by that mau or that woman is the bread 
of the prosti ute; but let us say that lewdness is not 
meant, and that a mere picture of vice is produced, is 
there no limit to the choice of subject? S uall society 
and the S:ate sit helpless while the artists wita story, 
poem, picture and’statue defy every law of honesty, 
purity, decency, and undo everything that civilization 
has found it titto do? If a picture of vice is a great 
moral lerson, why is not the vice itself a greater moral 
lesson? And if prurient pictures and lewd books are 
not to be suppressed because they are a warning to the 
reader, why shail we suppress the greater and more real 
monuments of crime, the dive and the bagnio? 

After all, is it not criticism that needs reforming? Is 
it not true that the praise of unclean novels, the publica- 
tion of alluringly sympathetic appreciations of them in 
our newspapers and critical journals by men and women 
of influence, has done more than anything else to give 
them wide circulation and undue appeal? Some persons 
have claimed that the condemnation of an unclean book 
by critics helps its sale; but does it help its evil influ- 
ence? When acritic of high standing denounces a novel 
as vicious and dangerous, altho he may at the same time 
frankly praise its art, he does not lend the momentum of 
his approval to its weight of evil fascination. Many pco- 
ple may buy the book, but not one will feel the comfort 
of being in good company while enjoying it. For high 
example let us suppose that Mr. Stedman unqualifiedly 
praises an immoral novel (the violence of such a pre- 
sumption is obvious), praises it as a piece of noble art 
and says no word against the insidious evil of its sub- 
stance. What a rush to read that book! And the select 
few would feel the implied discrimination between art 
and morals while the many would eagerly imagine that 
in gloating over alluringly painted scenes of intrigue and 
domestic infidelity they were walking hand in hand 
with America’s greatest critic. 

The golden truth is that duty done is always the fit 
thing and always productive of good. Appreciation is 
not good criticism save when the appreciation is of what 
is wholesome, The critic’s conscience should be the * 
sworn judge’s conscience, his lawshould be the law of 
righteousness, his decisions the embodiment of holy 
truth. No honest heart can praise any man or woman 
for doing an evil thing with consummate art. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 





HERE is an extract from a private letter written in 
1888, just published in the London Christian World, giving 
an account of an interview with Oliver Wendell Holmes: 


**He told us many things about Boston, amongst them these 
two things that a Boston man must do if he wishes to be respect- 
able: First, he must live west of —— Street, commenting most 
wittily on this strange whim of locality in most cities, and add- 
ing, archly, ‘You see, I’m obliged to live west of —— Street, 
too.’ Second, you must be an Episcopalian ; it used to be * Uni- 
tarianism’; that was the ‘open sesame’ to society in Boston ; but 
since Phillips Brooks has been here he has been so immensely 
and deservedly popuiar and fashionable that the Episcopalians 
have taken the lead, and,’ he said, ‘of course, it’s so much less 
trouble to be an Episcopalian; you go to church once a week to 
get tuned up to the a pitch, you twang your string to see if 
you match the standard, =—s it’s all done till next week; but we 

Jnitarians have to rub our e 
po Be wake: ‘ Let’s see, what do we believe this morning ?” 
—and that’s very troublesome, you know.’ This he said with a 
grave and rather sad look on his cheerful, loving little face. 


es and think every morning 
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“DOUBTING THOMAS.” 
BY THOMAS SPEED, ESQ. 


THE disciple Thomas has always been called doubting 
Thomas because he said: ‘‘ Except I shall see in his 
hands the print of the nails and put my finger in the 
print of the nails, and thrust my hand into his side, I 
will not believe” (John 20- 25). In studying this sub- 
ject I have been led to inquire whether Thomas was any 
more of a doubter than the other disciples. The ac- 
counts given by Mark, Luke and John all bear on the 
question. 

In Luke we read that on the dav of the resurrec- 
tion two of the brethren were going to Emmaus, a little 
village nigh to Jerusalem. On their way Jesus joined 
them, and when they reached their destination, about 
the close of the day, Jesus made himself known to them 
in the breaking of bread. They then returned at once to 
Jerusalem (Luke 24: 88). There they found the “‘ eleven 
gathered together,” which assembly is also mentioned in 
John 20: 19, and in Mark 16: 14. Thomas was not at 
this assembly. The two brethren who had seen the 
Lord, and whose hearts had burned within them as he 
talked, told the assembled eleven; but they did not be- 
lieve. Also in Luke 24: 9-11, we read that Mary 
Magdalene, and Joanna. and Mary the mother of James, 
and other women told the eleven that they had seen the 
Lord and had talked with him ; but “‘ their words seemed 
to them as idle tales, and they believed them not.” 

It therefore appears that none of the disciples be- 
lieved the testimony of others concerning the resurrec- 
tion. Now observe how they felt when they saw the 
Lord themselves. At that assembly where the two had 
testified to the unbelieving eleven the doors were shut, 
and Jesus himself appeared (Luke 24: 36; John 20 : 19). 
His appearance “terrified and affrighted” them ; they 
“‘ supposed they had seen a spirit,” altho they had just 
heard the burning testimony of the two who had seen 
him, and had also had the testimony of the women. 
Their unbelief is shown by the treatment they received 
from Jesus himself. Mark says (16: 14): ‘“‘ He upbraid- 
ed them with their hardness of heart-and unbelief, be- 
cause they believed not them which had seen him after 
he was risen.” Luke says (24: 38-48): “And he said 
unto them, Why are ye troubled, and why do thoughts 
arise in your hearts? Behold my hands and my feet, 
and see, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see 
me bave. And when he had thus spoken, he showed 
them his hands and his feet ; and while they yet believed 
not for joy, and wondered, he said unto them, Have 
ye any meat? And they gave him a piece of a broiled 
fish and of a honeycomb; and he took it, and did eat 
before them. John also says (20: 20): ‘‘He showed 
them his hands and his side. Then were the disciples 
glad when they saw the Lord.” 

It thus appears that the other disciples were just like 
Thomas—they did not believe the testimony of those 
who had seen Jesus. Furthermore, it appears that he 
gave to them the same proofs of his identity that Thomas 
declared he must have. He showed them his hands and 
his feet ; he said to them, ‘‘ Handle me and see.” He ate 
before them a piece of broiled fish and a honeycomb. 
Their unbelief and hardness of heart before these demon- 
strations was so great that he upbraided them with it. 

Thomas was like the others, He regarded the reports 
of the resurrection as idle tales,and declared he must see 
the same proofs the others had seen. The other disciples 
said to Thomas : ‘‘ We have seen the Lord” (John 20; 25). 
They no doubt told him how thev were convinced. 
Then he said to them : ‘‘ Except I shall see in his hands 
the print of the nails. and put my finger in the print 
of the nails, and thrust my hand into his side, I will 
not believe.” The emphasis is on the personal pronoun 
**1”—*‘ except I shall see.” He so expressed himself, 
But he did not need to handle the Savior any more than 
the others. They had seen, and had been invited to 
handle him ; but neither they nor Thomas went so far as 
to actually touch the cruel wounds made by the nails 
and the spear. They believed when they saw, and so did 
Thomas ; for he exclaimed, with a full, complete and 
loving surrender : ‘My Lord and my God,” 

The fact that Thomas was not with the others at that 
assembly on the evening of the resurrection day is only 
mentioned. Noreason whatever is assigned. There is 
mo reason whatever why he should be blamed for his 
absence. He may have been sick; he may have been 
detained away by sickness of some one else. Noone 
can say why he was not there. He was at the meeting 
eight days after, and believed as promptly as any of the 
others when he saw the Lord as they had seen him. 

The perfect accordance of all these facts, as narrated 
by the Gospel writers, with the deep-laid principles of 
human nature, proves their truthfulness. It was natural 
for the disciples to doubt. They had known Jesus as a 
man, While he was’a wonderful man to them, they 
were not prepared to receive at once the stupendous fact 
that after a terrible death by crucifixion, before theirown 
eyes, he would again appear to them alive. If it were 
recorded that they readily and promptly and easily be- 
lieved, we should feel that such a record was unnatural, 
It would be argued that such quick credulity was out of 
harmony with the natural workings of the human heart, 
But when we read what is written, and study in Moses 
and all the Prophets the things concerning Christ, and 
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behold the fruits of his glorious Gospel for eighteen 
hundred years, our faith needs nothing further. Every 
human heart can exclaim ‘‘ My Lord and my God.” 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 4 
PRESIDENT GRANT'S FIRST WAR SECRE- 
TARY. 


BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 


In the public square, just north of Center Market, 
Washington City, stands a pedestrian statue in bronze of 
General Grant’s first Secretary of War. It is not of 
heroic size, and being without the usual war horse, which 
cuts so large a figure in equestrian statues, there is about 
it a look of inferiority. This statue is in memory of one 
of the noble but hidden forces which helped General 
Grant to his great military career. Indeed, on one oc- 
casion, this man, his aid-de-camp, peremptorily wrote 
his chief, that unless he would abandon his cups he 
should insist on his own resignation. Doubtless that 
letter saved the great General to thenation. 

General Grant and John A. Rawlins started on their 
united military life from-the same town and on thesame 
occasion. The aid-de-camp was a rising citizen, a lawyer 
in Galena, Ill., where General Grant also resided. Upto 
the attack on Fort Sumter, he had sympathized with the 
friends of the South. He did not care to have slavery 
disturbed. It was protected by constitutional guaran- 
ties. He did not favor the election of Abraham Lincoln. 
But that outrage on a national fortification reversed his 
decision. He attended a meeting in Galena, called to 
stir up enlistments for the national defense, at which 
General Grant presided. He made the eloquent and en- 
thusiastic speech of the evening. At its close a company 
of volunteers was recruited which became the nucleus 
of a regiment, with General Grant, who had seen service 
in the Mexican War, in command. General Grant at 
once offered the fervid orator of that evening a place on 
his staff. It was promptly accepted, and from that day 
to the day of his death they were never separated. At 
Belmont and Fort Donelson, at Vicksburg and Chatta- 
nooga, through the fierce battles of the Wilderness, he 
was the right hand of of his chief. Faithful, loyal, de- 
voted, he was to General Grant what Alexander Hamil- 
ton had been to General Washington, a man with whom 
he could take counsel as an equal, and who, when a 
measure had been decided upon, bent all his energies to 
secure its accomplishment. 

The success, the unbroken progress of this young man 
of the West, who, at the age of twenty-two, was a char- 
coal burner, and who in sixteen years had been advanced 
toa portfolio of the Government, that had just been held 
by the great War Secretary, Stanton, isa striking illus- 
tration of the genius of American institutions, as well as 
the genius of American men. That for this.period he 
retained the unbroken confidence of such a man as Gen- 
eral Grant, who had tried and proven him in so many 
emergencies, was proof.of his unusual, his extraordinary 
exceljence and ability. He died at the early age of 
thirty-nine—died before he bad had time to make that 
individual impression of himself upon the nation which 
was sure to be his lot. That General Grant should have 
selected a person for this position, when he had so many 
public men of both military and civil experience from 
whom to choose, was compliment enough; but that the 
man himself should more than justify this selection, even 
his premature death could not prevent. Greatin his 
association with such a chief, great in himself, he filled 
his place with such modestv and silence that, until he 
had been cut down by death, the country did not dream 
what General Grant, what she herself had irremediably 
lost. Let his memory be cherished and honored as it 
deserves. 
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MOB VIOLENCE: “THE NATIONAL CRIME.” 


BY EDWARD C. GORDON, D.D., 
VICE PRESIDENT OF WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, FULTON, MO. 











THE INDEPENDENT rightly calls mob violence the na- 
tional crime. Asa Christian and a citizen I am deeply 
pained at the facts presented. In the South there is a 
dreadful state of things which, however accounted for, 
cannot be denied or explained away. There is much 
lawlessness, and there is also a deep-seated determina- 
tion on the part of the whites to deal summarily with 
Negroes whenever they are detected in the commission 
of certain sorts of crimes. 

During the past three years I have read nearly every 
line that has appeared in THE INDEPENDENT on this sub- 
ject, and for thirty years I have watched the course of 
events with ever-increasing interest. I have lived in 
Virginia, Georgia and Missouri, and claim to know some- 
thing about the situation, by actual observation as well 
as by reading. If it be possible, I should like to submit 
through the columns of THE INDEPENDENT a few plain 
words to the people of the North. 

I have no disposition to deny that the numerous cases 
in which Negroes are lynched are due to the hostility, or, 
if any one prefers sg to say, to the prejudice of the 
whites to that race. The supreme-questions are: To 
what is this hostility due, and, How can it be re- 
moved? 

T wish to say, with an emphasis which comes from 
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most positive conviction, that this hostility can never be 
removed by hurling insulting epithets at the Southern 
people—by stigmatizing them as savages and barbariars. 

Most men, untamed by the grace of God, are not very 
far from a state of savagery, and easily return to that 
state on occasion, when they are greatly provoked. But 
the Southern white man believes that, in this respect, he 
is not worse than his neighbors, and resents the charge 
that he is. Such a charge simply irritates him and adds 
to the trouble it seeks to remove. 

The cause of the hostility or prejudice of the whites 
to the Negroes is to be traced to facts which lie behind 
the facts that are so constantly obtruded upon public 
attention. The patent, obtrusive facts are that the 
white man-and the Negro dwell together on nominally 
equal terms before the law; that both are sinners, 
animated by violent passions, which, in certain cases, 
find expression in lawless deeds; that the Negro is 
especially prone to certain crimes of violence which are 
peculiarly obnoxious to the white man ; that conviction 
by trial of these crimes involves the making public of 
matters which the white man proposes to cover up, if 
possible. Until he is radically changed, he will never 
submit to have his wife, his daughter, his sister, exposed 
as witnesses or defendants in the courts in the cases 
referred to. These facts are the immediate cause of the 
present hostility of the white man to the Negro; but 
they do not tell the whole story. 

Thirty years ago and before that time, the crimes 
now charged to the Negro were not committed, and 
there was no such hostility as now exists. Thirty 
years ago, in defiance of right, in contravention of a 
sworn compact made by the founders of the United 
States, the Negro was emancipated. In order to free 
him. and to elevate him to citizenship, the South was 
desolated with fire and sword. The white man, defend- 
ing his home and his property, was murdered in whole- 
sale by mobs, acting indeed with military precision and 
efficiency, but none the less with no righteous authority. 
Then Might was Right. Then Might said: The Union 
must be preserved, the Negro must be freed and elevated 
to citizenship, no matter what it costs, no matter what 
dreadful consequences ensue. As a result, Law and 
Order went down and out in fire and blood. The Union 
was saved, the Negro was emancipated, the ballot was 
conferred on him; and the proudest race on earth was | 
told by Might that they must live on terms of equality 
with the Negro, whose ancestors only a few generations 
back weresavages in reality ; with the Negre, whom the 
white man everywhere for hundreds of years had regard- 
ed only as a semi-savage anda slave, 

THE INDEPENDENT, in an editorial lately, said: Lynch 
law’s ‘continuance in one section imperils all sections ; 
for what we read of as done in one place may stir up the 
passions of people to do similar things elsewhere.” This 
isa true word ; and the example set by the North in the 
four dreadful years of war bas its legitimate fruitage 
now. 

But this is not all. Back of the facts already adverted 
to there are others to which the present dreadful situa- 
tion isto be traced. Negro slavery was forced on Vir- 
ginia and other Southern States by the cupidity of Eng- 
land and New England. It is not denied that many 
Southern men were glad to get and keep the Negro as a 
slave. Cupidity is not confined to England and New 
England. But it is true that the House of Burgesses, of 
Virginia, passed statute after statute to prevent the im- 
portation of slaves, all of which were rendered inoy-era- 
tive by the British Government. Similar action was 
taken bv South Carolina before the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. “After the adoption of that instrument 
the slave trade was continued for twenty years. This 
was done not by votes of the *‘Solid South,” but of solid 
New Englan1, and against the protests of such represen- 
tative Virginians as Jefferson, Madison and Mason. 

More than this : During the early years of the present 
century there was, certainly in Virginia, a growing sen- 
timent in favor of emancipation—a sentiment crushed by 
the unwise conduct of Northern fanatics ; and it can be 
proved that more slaves were set free in Virginia by the 
free will of the owners than were ever emancipated in 
any New England State. : . 

The present hostility to the Negro, and its lawless ex- 
pression at times, are to be traced to these historical 
facts. It will be said, of course, that I have not state 
the facts correctly, that the Negro is not a half savage, 
and that the responsibility of his present condition in the 
South is to be attribued to the cupidity and injustice of 
the Southern people. This is a question to he settled by 
historical evidence and not by argument. I have no zeal 
to convince anybody who does not wish to be convinced. 
It is enough for present purposes to note that the South- 
ern white man believes that the facts are as stated. He 
may be ignorant, purblind, vindictive and savage, Grant 
it. He will continue so to be as long as he reads the 
history of his country. He believes that the Negro was 
a savage when he was brought to this country; that, 
with very many honorable exceptions, he is still a semi- 
savage, far below the white man in the science and prac- 
tice of civilization. He believes that the Negro was 
brought to this country in opposition to his fathers’ wish 
by ships fitted out in England and in New England. He 
believes that the Negro’s emancipation, as to the manner 
in which it was done, and his elevation to citizenship, 
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were unparalleled blunders and crimes, accomplished by 

lynch law; and because he thus believes he is disposed 
' to give the Negro “short shrift” when he is detected in 

From a Christian, and even a moral, point of view this 
is very wicked in the white man. The Negro is not re- 
sponsible for his settlement in this country, for his 
emancipation and enfranchisement; and it is very un- 
Christlike to visit upon his head the sins of others ;: it is 
also, I believe, very unwise to do so. But Southern men 
are at best only men, and prone to act like other men 
when they are angry. They are now following an evil 
example, 

This suggests another remark which also bears directly 
on this whole subject. The attitude of the North 
toward the South with respect to the entire situation 
serves to keep alive the hostility of the white man to the 
Negro. As long as THE INDEPENDENT and other power- 
ful agencies insist upon saddling the * national crime ” 
upon the South alone, upon its cupidity and injustice in 
the past, and its barbarism in the preset, the South in 
sheer self-defense is compelled to teach its people what 
they conceive to be the truth as to the facts. This tends 
to keep alive the hostility to the Negro, which is the im- 
mediate cause of the trouble. 

Mere than this, the South believes that the Negro him- 
self is incited to crime by the unwise and perverted 
teaching which he receives fromthe North. The Negro 
believes that the Southern people are altogether respon- 
sible for his enslavement and degradation, that they are 
his natural enemies. He believes that the Northern 
people now are and have always been his benefactors. 
To them he looks forinstruction and guidance. As long 
as the North presents the South to him as a set of kid- 
nappers who stole his fathers from Africa, subjected 
them to the horrors of the ‘‘ Middle Passage,” held them 
in a dreadful and unrighteous slavery, until freed by the 
pious labors and arms of the North, the Negro will be 
hostile to the people among whom he dwells, and will 
not hesitate to gratify his cupidity, his lust, his thirst for 
vengeance in unlawful ways, whenever he dares to do 
so. ; 

In a word, the Negro knows the historical lie, the 
white man knows the historical truth, and the result is a 
growing hostility, finding expression in many lawless 
deeds, in spite of the efforts put forth by the sober- 
minded and Christian people of both races to secure a 
better feeling on both sides. What is the cure? I an- 
swer : 

First. The Northern people must have, like Balaam, 
their eyes opened to see and acknowledge the truth. 
They must accept their full share of responsibility for the 
present situation, and teach the Negro the truth in regard 
to it. The South cannot do this; it has not the Negro’s 
ear. 

Second. The Southern man must come more fully 
under the influence of Christianity. He must have the 
mind that is in Christ. He must learn to forgive, and, 
if possible, to forget. This will be much easier for him 
to do if the North will only treat him fairly, and cease 
to brand him with epithets to which he has no exclu- 
sive title. He will find it easier to treat the Negro with 

’ due consideration when the people who claim to be the 
Negro’s special patrons set the example. 

Third, The Negro must be Christianized and civilized. 
It is impossible to,ignore the fact that the Negro, en 
masse, the Negro of the cotton and rice fields, is un- 
equal to the white man in race development. Every 
effort must be put forth to improve his condition in 
intellect, in morals, in religion, in wealth. 

Unless these three things are done, and until they 
are done, it is vain to expect any considerable im- 
provement in the situation as it now exists. If my 
diagnosis of the disease is correct, the remedy lies 
mainly in the hands of the Northern people. Will they 
have the good sense and the grace to apply it? 

If not, only two alternatives present themselves ; 
either the Negro must, like the Indian, go down and 
out, before the white man, or both must be controlled 
by a power stronger than either. Anarchy or despot- 
ism! Such are the dreadful alternatives which the 
mob violence of the Past—a national crime—inflicts on 
the suffering Present, and will continue to inflict on the 
more suffering Future, save as it is delivered by the 
power and grace of God. 
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THE SUFFICIENCY OF THE NATURAL MAN 
IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. 








BY HANFORD A. EDSON, D.D. 





THE civilized man does not know how artificial and 
dependent he has become until he is shut away from his 
luxuries and forced to live ‘‘near to nature’s heart.” 
-At first he sighs for his bookstores, shops, hotels, rail- 
roads, telephones ; by and by he discovers how well he 
can do without them—what abundant provision simple 
Nature makes for real necessities. With ever-increasing 


admiration he observes how the man of the mountains 
knows Nature and serves himself from her stores. 
Going after trout I stupidly forgot my creel. My man 
atonce slipped away from the trail and in ten minutes 
was back with what I needed. He had run his knife 
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twice around the trunk ef a balsam (Abies Fraseri), 
stripped off the section of bark; made two circular inci- 
sions forming a line across the middle of the section, 
folded the whole together, stuck through the top a peeled 
balsam twig, cut off a few feet of smoke vine (Aristolochia 
Sipho) for a stray, and my outfit wascomplete. In such 
a pretty bucket, berries, small vegetables and the like, 
are carried. Often for the bail a strip of balsam bark is 
taken, There is no going to a ‘‘store” for twine, and 
no treachery of.paper strings. Besides the sources of 
supply just referred to there is the bark of the spring 
nettle (Galeopsis tetrahit) and young hickory (Carya 
sulcata), and the firm hide of deer and groundhog 
(Arctomys monax). Happy the foot traveler whose shoe- 
strings have been provided by the latter wise and vigor- 
ous beast. Happy the horseman whose saddle girth has 
been made secure by that same toughcustomer. Think, 
too, of the chairs and benches and tables put together 
with hickory pegs; of pegs for buttons in unfortunate 
trousers and waistcoats; of sacks and counterpanes, 
homemade and striped and dotted with lasting homemade 
dyes ; and, best of all, of the big chimney, laid up with 
native stone and native clay, and blazing with birch and 
beech! Is not our spring water, gushing from the rock, 
far sweeter and better than any drawn from pumps or 
pouring through city pipes? And that crooked gourd 
hanging at the spring house—what a convenient and 
pretty cup itis! For the farmers in haying time there is 
no need of pitchforks from the hardware store, A 
forked stick serves quite as well. Then, who that has 
ever seen the boys and girls in the meadow loading the 
homemade sled, and the bullock dragging it down the 
hill to the stackers, would ever wish to substitute, for 
so picturesque a scene, the conveniences of civilization ? 
The soil yields coal and iron more readily than grass, 
and the modest forge by the ‘‘ branch” is abundantly 
supplied. From that workshop come our firedogs and 
shovels. About a hickory stick a little broomcorn is 
tied with that everlasting ground-hog hide, and behold 
our broom is both serviceable and comely. Our 
‘* feather duster,” when it is not a wild turkey’s wing, is 
a wolf’s bushy tail. Our furs, without the furriers, are 
beautiful enough. | 

It cannot be a mere fancy that the meal from 
‘‘cracker” mills and the ‘‘ hone” from the fireplace are 
more toothsome than civilized Johnnycakes, ‘What 
sweetness was that in the big hollow locust which came 
crashing down the mountain side with its store of 
honey and its swarm of bees! Next day our mountain- 
eer came back, and listening for the last queen bee, 
recognized her song, rescued her from a honeyed chip, 
returned her to the gathered swarm, and went home tri- 
umphantly, with his ‘‘ bee-gum” and his honey buckets 
full. Here, too, the sugar tree grows gloriously, and 
sorghum presses abound. There are chestnuts and but- 
ternuts and beechnuts for all, and with these- and pop- 
corn, and Virginia Beauty and Limbertwig apples, the 
ample hearth becomes for the youngsters ‘‘a thing of 
beauty” and ‘‘a joy forever.” Let no one venture to 
praise too much his well-worked berry garder. Here, 
are not the forests and the meadow gardens? and who 
would not prefer to sour Lawtons or big Sharpless or 
Jucunda fruit, the little wild strawberry and the 
blackberry of the woods? Have we not “‘sarcusses” also 
(Amelanchier Canadensis), and “slick currantses” 
(gooseberries) by every trail? Far salad “branch let- 
tuce” (Saxifraga erosa)is good enough to satisfy an 
epicure. When it comes to the more substantial partic- 
ulars of the bill of fare, no apology will be needed for 
the ‘“‘ boomer” (Sciurus Hudsonius) soup, the mountain 
trout, the ‘‘ pheasants” (partridges) and wild turkeys. 
Of ground-hog meat (we cannot get rid of the industri- 
ous animal whichever way we turn) we have not yet 
made trial, albeit an authority assures us that it ‘‘ eats 
like b’ar”; and that oily gentleman, the ‘possum. has 
thus far been reserved for Uncle Remus and his friends. 
Of ‘‘Brer’ Rabbit” we cannot say quite as much. Some- 
times, indeed, he leaves only a toe in the trap, and limps 
off to continue his meditations on ‘“‘ Brer’ Fox”; but 
again he is less fortunate, and we, having first caught 
our hare, need only cautiously to proceed to the culinary 
steps. Iwill say nothing of bucks and bears, tho our 
near neighbor is Mount Mitchell, where ‘‘ Big Tom Wil- 
son” has himself done Bruin to death almost two hun- 
dred times. 

In the helplessness of cultivated communities the 
family doctor is, of course, indispensable. But the 
natural man finds it easy to doctor himself. With ‘‘ bal- 
sam juice,” the resinous deposit in the bark of Abies 
Fraseri, he cures nearly everything, both outside and 
inside. The virtues of sarsaparilla and ginseng (the 
Aralias) are understood, Said a mighty Nimrod: * Ef 
yeu hev side pleurisy, an’ yer side is swole up es big es 
yer hand, put ground-hog ile on it three nights right hand- 
runnin’.” (And here is Actomys monax once more.) 
Slippery elm(U/mus fulva) helpsa bad throat. *‘ Ramp” 
(Allium tricoceum), tho fatal to milk and butter, relieves 
phthisis, The woods are full of poultices and bitter 
tonics. Armed with his knife, our mountaineer is capa- 
ble of heroic surgery, both for his neighbors and him- 
self. Unfortunately, he is apt to have an exaggerated 
estimate of the medical virtues of ‘‘corn juice,” which 
too frequently flows from a ‘‘ moonlight” still. But the 
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effective medicine ig the delicious atmosphere, doubly 
charged with oxygen and free from dust and din. 
CLOUDLAND, N. C, 
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FOLK SONGS OF THE SEA ISLAND NEGROES, 


BY CHARLOTTE FORTEN GRIMKE. 








WHILE teaching on the Sea Islands of South Carolina, 
during the last months of the War, I became deeply in- 
terested in the songs of the freedmen; and in looking 
over a small collection of these songs, made during the 
few leisure moments of a very busy life, I find some 
which I think may he of interest to the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT. In these days when the folklore of other 
nations, and in some parts of our own country, is at- 
tracting so much attention, a field so fertile as that af- 
forded by the Southern Negroes ought not to be over- 
looked. 


But after all, it isonly an imperfect impression of these 
songs that one can convey in an article; since in this 
the flavor of environment must be wanting. I well re- 
member the circumstances under which I heard for the 
first time some of these singular songs. We had just ar- 
rived in the South. Entirely new scenes and new faces 
surrounded us; and there was just enough of danger— 
for the rebels were still occupying some of the islands— 
to give a pleasing excitement to the situation. We were 
rowing across the Beaufort River, from Beaufort to St. 
Helena Island, our place of destination, through the 
splendors of a Southern sunset. The crimson and gold 
of the sky were reflected, as in a mirror, in the smooth, 
clear waters below. Andas we glided along, the rich 
tones of the Negro boatmen broke upon the evening 
stillness, sweet, strange and solemn : 

“ Jesus make de blind to see, 
Jesus make de cripple walk, 
Jesus make de deaf to hear; 
Walk in, kind Jesus, 
No man can hender me. 
Chorus: “ No man can hender me; 
Ob, no man can hender me; 
Walk in, kind Jesus, 
No man can hender me.” 
Then the fine, dark forms braced themselves for renewed 
effort, and the boat danced upon the waves as their 
voices broke forth into one of the grandest and most ju- 
bilant of their songs : 
“ROLL, JORDAN, ROLL. 
“ Mr. Fuller settin’ on de Tree ob Life 
Fur to hear de ven Jordan roll. 
Oh, roll, Jordan! roll, Jordan! roll, Jordan, roll! 
Chorus: “ Oh, roll, Jordan ! roll, oh, roll, Jordan, roll! 


My soul arise in de heab’n, Lord, 
Fur to hear de ven Jordan roll. 


** Little chil’en, learn to fear de Lord, 
And let your days be long. 
Oh, roll, Jordan! roll, Jordan! roll, Jordan, roll! 


Chorus ; “Oh, mairch, de angel, mairch! oh, mairch, de angel, 
mairch! ° 

My soul arise in de heab’n, Lord, 

Fur to hear de ven Jordan roll.” 
The ‘* Mr. Fuller” referred to was their former minister, 
to whom they were much attached; hence the exalted 
position assigned to him. He was a Southern man, but 
loyal to the Union. ‘‘ Hear de” means simply ‘‘ hear,” 
the ‘‘de” being often used by them in this manner.. 

The next day we went to our schoolhouse, the Baptist 
church building, beautifully situated in a grove of live 
oaks, whose branches were heavily draped with the 
somber gray hanging moss, which grows most luxuri- 
antly in this region. There we found a hundred chil- 
dren awaiting us, whose eager faces and shining eyes 
gave us a warm welcome. They were of every hue, 
from palest yellow to deepest black, the latter predomi 
nating. They were delighted to sing for us, and sang in 
low, plaintive tones, with a peculiar, swaying motion of 
the body which made their singing all the more effect- 
ive: 

“ My sister, you want to git religion, 
Go down in de Lonesome Valley ; 
My brudder, you want to git religion, 
Go down in de Lonesome Valley. 


Chorus : “* Go down in de Lonesome Valley, 
Go down in de Lonesome Valley, my Lord, 
Go down in de Lonesome Va-a-lley . 
To meet my Jesus dere ! 
Oh, feed on milk and honey, 
Oh, feed on milk and honey, my Lord, 
Oh, feed on milk and hu-u-ney 
To meet my Jesus dere! 


* Oh, John he brought a letter, 
Oh, John he brought a jetter, my Lord, 
Oh, Mary and Marta read ’em, 
Oh, meet my Jesus dere! 


“ Chorus : Go down in de Lonesome Valley,” etc. 


They repeated their songs several times, and kept per- 
fect time with their hands and feet. The elder people 
signalized their entrance into this ‘‘ Lonesome Valley,” 
in which they dwelt while ‘‘ under conviction,” by wear— 
ing faces so exceedingly doleful tha: they were really 
comical ;and the women and girls wore a bandage about 
the head during this time. 

‘We were amused one day at hearing Amaretta, a bright, 
interesting little creature of six years, singing with great 
zest as she crossed our yard: 
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“ What make old Satan foller me so? 
Satan got nuttin’ ’t all fur to do wid me. 


Chorus: “ Tiddy Rosa, hole your light, 
Brudder Tony, hole your light, 
All de member, hole bright light 
On Canaan’s shore !” 

This chorus is repeated over and over again, and usu- 
ally includes the names of all their relations and friends. 
‘“‘ Tiddy” is their word for “sister.” This was one of 
their most spirited shouting tunes. Another was: 

“De tallest tree in Paradise 
De Christian call de Tree ob Life ; 
An’ I hope dat trumpet blow me home 
To my New Jerusalem. 


Chorus: ** Blow, Gabriel, trumpet, blow louder, loader, 
An’ I hope dat trumpet blow me home 
To my New Jerusalem ! 
* Paul and Silas, jail-bound, 
Sing God’s praise both night and day, 
An’ I hope dat trumpet blow me home 
To my New Jerusalem! 


Chorus: “ Blow, Gabriel,” etc. 


We first heard this sung by an old blind man named 
Maurice, in the ‘‘ Praise House,” an unused cotton house 
in which the people held their ‘‘ praise meetings ” during 
the week, and had their ‘‘shouts.”. The chorus has a 
glad, triumphal sound, and in singing it the voice of old 
Maurice rang out in wonderfully clear, trumpet-like 
tones. The surroundings, too, impressed us very much. 
The large, gloomy room, with its blackened walls, the 
wild, whirling dance of the shouters ; the crowd of dark, 
eager faces ; the figure of the old blind man, whose ex- 
citement could hardly be controlled, and whose attitude 
and gestures while singing were very fine, and over all, 
tbe red glare of the burning pine knot, which shed a cir- 
cle of light around it, but only seemed to deepen and 
darken the shadows in the other parts of the room ; 
these all formed a wild, strange scene, not soon to be 
forgotten. 

Their shouts were very peculiar. First they had their 
praise meeting, which consisted of singing, praying and 
preaching; after which they shook hands with each 
other very solemnly. Thencametheshout. They formed 
a ring and moved around in a kind of shuffling dance, 
singing allthe time. Four or five stood apart, also sing- 
ing very energetically and clapping their hands, stamp- 
ing their feet, and rocking themselves to and fro. These 
were the musicians, to whose performance the shouters 
kept time. We could not determine whether these shouts 
had a religious character or not; but as they always fol- 
lowed their religious meetings it is probable that they 
were the barbarous expression of religion, handed down 
to them from their African ancestors, and destined to 
pass away under the influence of Christian teaching:. 
While witnessing the dances and listening to the songs 
of the Dahomeyans at the Exposition in Chicago, I was 
struck with their general resemblance to the shouting 
and singing of the Sea Island Negroes. One of their most 

peculiar songs wag: 
“O GRAVEYARD. 
**Il wonder where my mudder gone 
Sing, O graveyard ! 
Graveyard ought to know me; 
Ring, Jerusalem! 
Grass grow in de graveyard; 
Sing, O graveyard ! 
Graveyard ought to know me, 
Ring, Jerusalem !” 
They improvised many more words as they sang. Un- 
meaning as most of them were, the effect was very 
strange and mournful. It is impossible to give any idea 
of the deep pathos of the refrain : 
** Sing, O graveyard a 
Another pathetic song was “‘ Jehovyah Hallelujah”: 
** De foxes hab holes, 
An’ de birdies hab nes’, 
But de Son ob Man he hab not where 
To lay de weary head. 
Chorus :—“ Jehovyah, Hallelujah! De Lord he will purvide ! 
Jehovyah, Hallelujah! De Lord he will purvide!”’ 


They repeat the words many times. ‘‘De foxes hab 
holes,” and the succeeding lines are sung in sad and 
touching tones ; and then the chorus, ‘‘ Jehovyah, Halle- 
lujah,” swells forth triumphantly, in glad contrast. 
One very queer song begins thus : 
**Ole elder, ole elder, where hab you been 
When de Gospel been a-flourishin’ 
All over dis world ? 

I have somethin’ fur to tell you 

Fum de secret of my heart,— 

Marry King Jesus 

An’ no more to part.”’ 


Another begins : 
“My mudder’s gone to glory and I want to git dere too, 
Till dis warfare’s over, hallelujah. 
Chorus :—“* Hallelujah, halielujah, 
Till dis warfare’s over, hallelujah!” 
This was one of their most spirited, shouting tunes. 
As usual, they improvised many more words. -We 
liked very much one song which the boatimen were very 
fond of singing as they rowed across the river. How 
often, on loveiy moonlight nights, we heard their voices 
ring it out cheerily : 
“ Oh, Jordan stream is a good ole stream, 
An’ 1 ain’t but one more river to cress; 
An’ I want some valiant soldier 
To help me bear de cross [to help bear me across]. 
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Chorus: * Praise, believer, praise God, 
I praise my God until I die. 
Praise, believer, praise God. 
I praise my God until I die. 
“Oh, I look to de eas’ an I look to de wes’ 
An’I ain’t but one more river to cross, etc. ~ 
**OhI hop on my right, an’ I catch on my lef’; 
An’ I ain’t but one more river to cross, etc. 
Chorus: ** Praise, believer,” etc. 
We tried in vain to discover the meaning of the first line 
of the last stanza, and finally concluded that it must re- 
fer to some gymnastic performance, which perhaps ac- 
companied the song when sung in a ‘‘ shout.” 
Another characteristic song, which has a very sweet 
and plaintive air, begins: 
“Oh, Death he am a little man, 
An’ he go from door to door; 
An’ he kill some soul and he wounded some, 
An’ he lef some soul to pray. 
Chorus: ‘* Do, Lord, remember me, 
Do, Lord, remember me, 
Remember me when de yearrollroun’, 
Do, Lord, remember me !” 
Sometimes in singing the hymn before alluded to, 
‘* What make ole Satan foller me so?” one of the number 
would stop in the midst of a shout, and, pointing to one 
of the dark corners of the Praise House, exclaim, very 
dramatically : ‘*Shum da!” Instantly there was a pro- 
found silence, and everybody started forward, gazing 
eagerly in that direction. It was some time before we 
could understand the meaning of this scene; but finally 
‘Shum da!” was translated to us as ‘‘ See him there!” 
the personage alluded to being the Evil One, who was 
supposed to be frequently present on such occasions, 
‘*seeking whom he might devour.” 
Another version of ‘“‘ Blow, Trumpet, Gabriel,” is : 
* De prettiest ting dat ever I done 
Was to serve de Lord when I was young ; 
So blow your trumpet, Gabriel, blow your trumpet louder, 
An’ I want dat trampet to blow me home, 
To my new Jerusalem.” 
* Oh, Satan is a liar, and he conjure, too, 
An’ if you don’t mind, he’ll conjure you, 
So blow your trumpet, Gabriel, etc. 
“Oh, I was lost in de wilderness, 
King Jesus han’ me de candle down, 
So blow your trumpet, Gabriel,” etc. 
‘* Wrastlin’ Jacob” was one of their favorite shouting 
tunes, which I think they sang oftener than any other ; 
**O wrastlin’ Jacob, Jacob, day’s a-breakin ; 
I will not let thee go! 


O wrastlin’ Jacob, Jacob, day’s a-breakin’; 
He will not let me go! 
“IT hole my brudder wid a tremblin’ han’; 
I would not let him go! 
I hole my sister wid a tremblin han’; 
I would not let him go ! 


“O Jacob do hang from a tremblin’ limb; 
He would not let him go! 
O Jacob do hang from a tremblin’ limb; 
De Lord will bless my soul! 


Chorus: “*O wrastlin’ Jacob.” etc. 


* BOW LOW, MARY. 


** Bow low, Mary, bow low, Marta; 
For Jesus come and lock de door, 
And carry de keysaway. 


** Sail, sail over yonder, 
An’ view de Promised Lan’, 
Foy Jesus come, etc. 


** Weep, O Mary, bow low, Marta, 
For Jesus come, etc. 
Sail, sail my true believer, 
Sail, sail over yonder. 


** Mary, bow low, Marta bow low, 
For Jesus come an’ lock de door, 
And carry de keys away.” 


“WALK ’EM EASY. 

**Oh, walk ’em easy round de heab’n, 
Walk ‘em easy round de heab’n, 
Walk ’em easy round de heab’n, 
Dat all de people may join de ban’, 
Oh, shout glory till we join dat ban’! 

Oh, walk ’em easy,” etc. 


“OH YES, LORD. 


** Oh, must I be like de foolish mans ? 

Oh yes, Lord ! 

Will build de house on de sandy hill, 
Oh yes, Lord! 

I’ll build de house on Zion hill ! 
Oh yes, Lord ! 

No wind nor rain blow me down, 
Oh yes, Lord.” 

“THE DRIVER. 
** Oh, de ole nigger-driver ! 
Oh, gwine away! 
Fust ting my mammy tell me 

Oh, gwine away! 


‘** Tell me "bout de nigger-driver, 
Oh, gwine away! 
Nigger-driver, second devil, 
Oh, gwine away ! 


** Best ting for do he driver, 
Oh, gwine away! 
Knock he down an’ spoil he labor, 
Oh, gwine away!” 
* WE’LL SOON BE FREE. 
** We'll soon be free, 
We'll soon be free, 
We'll soon be free, 
When de Lord will call us home. 
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My brudder, how long, 
My brudder, how long, 
° My brudder, how long 
*Fore we done sufferin’ here ? 
“It won’t be long [repeat three times] 
Fore de Lord will call us home. 
We’ll walk de miry road [three times], 
Where pleasure never dies. 
We'll walk de golden street [three times], 
Where pleasure never dizs. 
** My brudder, how long [three times] 
’Fore we done sufferin’ here? 
We'll soon be free [three times], 
When Jesus sets me free. © 
We'll fight for liberty [three times] 
When de Lord will call us bome.” 

This song reveals the character of the Sea Island 
Negroes. Patient, faithful, bearing uncomplainingly 
through weary years their hard lot—a particularly hard 
one, because many of their masters were exceptionally 
cruel—they never despaired, but, trusting with implicit, 
childlike faith in God, looked ever hopefully forward to 
a day of deliverance. Their songs are usually in the 
mioor key, plaintive and sad; but the almost invariably 
glad choruses are an index to the natural joyousness and 
hopefulness of their temperament. 

WEST STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 
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THE CLIMATE OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
BY T. 0. RUSSELL. 


THERE are very few things about which there exist 
such persistent misrepresentations as about climate. The 
most thoroughly disagreeable climates are often praised 
by those who live in them, and who have an interest in 
praising them. There probably is no country in the 
world whose climate has been more slandered than that 
of America ; and, strange enough, it will be found that 
the slandering is principally done by natives of the 
British Isles, the countries from which a vast majority 
of the inhabitants of America have sprung, and from 
which most of its original settlers came. No French- 
man, German, Spaniard or Italian has ever said as hard 
things of America and its climate as Charles Dickens and 
Mrs. Trollope have. Scores of small fry scribblers, both 
British and Irish, have followed in their wake, abusing 
not only the climate of America, but almost everything 

that was to be found in the country. 

In spite of the quickness, ease and comfort with which 
one can now travel across the Atlantic, and in spite of 
the ever-increasing number of visitors from Europe, 
that each year visit our country, erroneous ideas about 
the climate of America seem to be steadily gaining 
ground in Europe, especially in the British Isles. After 
having passed nearly twenty years in America without 
having visited Europe, I find more people expressing 
their wonder that my complexion is not something like 
that of a mulatto than ever so expressed themselves on 
any former visit to the British Isles. Exaggerated and 
false ideas about the frightful heat of American sum- 
mers, and the dreadful cold of American winters, seem 
to have taken such a strong hold in the minds of most of 
those one meets on this eastern side of the Atlantic, that 
when Itry to prove that American winters are not Sibe- 
rian, except perhaps in Alaska, and that American sum- 
mers are not hotter than those of the Sidan, many peo- 
ple will not believe me, They will shake their heads 
and say : ‘‘Oh, you are prejudiced in favor of America! 
How can all those who have writtef about the American 
climate be wrong?” Most of the Americans one meets 
over here this year are, very naturally, growling at the 
climate, for there have barely been a dozen real swinmer 
days in any part of the British Isles during May, June, 
July and August. The rainfall has not been very great ; 
but the weather, with the exception of a week or two, 
has been so cold and windy that fires in sitting rooms 
would have been required if one wanted to be comfort- 
able. The fact seems to be that the enjoyableness of 
the climate, not only of the British Isles but of most 
parts of Western Europe bordering on the Atlantic, has 
been greatly exaggerated. If the climate of America 
has been unduly dispraised by those who have written 
about it, the climate of Great Britain and Ireland has 
been unduly extolled. Noone who has not lived ina 
country for at leasta year can know much about its 
climate ; flying visits will not enlighten one much; all 
seasons of the year must be experienced if one wants to 
know what the climate of a country really is. 

The climate of the British Isles is rery nearly the same 
in all parts of them. This will be easily understood when 
dne considers their size. Great Britain and Ireland are 
only a little larger than New York State and Pennsyl- 
vania. The only difference that may besaid to be percepti- 
ble between the climates of the different parts of the 
British Isles is the difference in the rainfall, In the moun- 
tainous parts of the northwest of Scotland the rainfall 
is nearly eighty inches a year, and about twenty inches 
less in the mountainous parts of the north of England 
and west of Ireland. The two driest cities in Great Brit- 
ain are London and Edinburgh, where the annual rain- 
fall istwenty-four inches, and the driest place in Ireland 
is Dublin, where the annual rainfall is twenty-eight 
inches. These figures aré taken from the Government 
reports, so it is probable that they are as nearly correct 
as possible. The published reports of the rainfall in 
four American cities furnished me by a Government 
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official in Dublin, are : New York, thirty-six inches ; Phil- 
adelphia, forty-seven inches; New Orleans, forty-two 
inches; Washington, thirty-five inches. It will thus be 
seen that the rainfall of the principal cities of the Atlan- 
tic seaboard of the United States exceeds that of the cap- 
itals of England, Scotland and Ireland. . 

The number of inches of rain that falls in a place gives 
only a very unreliable idea of its climate. More inches 
of rain fall in New York than in London or Dublin; 
there are, however, fully twice as many days when 
the sun shines in New York than when it shines in Lon- 
don or Dublin. Leaden skies at all seasons of the year 
are the rule all through the British Isles, and sunny days 
the exception. This is the principal thing that causes 
Americans to feel so often depressed during a first: visit 
to Europe. Sunshine, provided that it is not too hot, and 
good spirits often go together ; but most of the summers 
that pass over Great Britain and Ireland are as sunless 
as the winters. In these countries the wind does some of 
the work of thesun. Here it blows what a sailor would 
call half a gale of wind three days out of tive. I heard 
astory lately of an American tourist who started some 
weeks ago from Edinburgh on a tour through the High- 
lands of Scotland ; it was his first visit to these windy 
countries ; he was only two weeks on his Highland trip, 
but he lost four hats that were blown off his head. 

If it was not for the wind the saving of hay and grain 
would, in the majority of years, be almost an impossi- 
bility in Great Britain and Ireland. No one who has 
not lived some years in these countries can conceive how 
wind, without a gleam of sunshine, will dry hay and 
grain. In America it generally rains when the sky be- 
comes overcast in summer ; but not so here. Sometimes 
the sky will be absolutely sunless for many days, yet 
not a drop of rain will fall. Very often, too, it will 
blow a stiff gale for some days, with the same leaden, 
dismal skies overhead. This absence of hot sun suits 
some kinds of small grain, especially oats. There are 
crops of oats of such extraordivary growth to be seen in 
some parts of these countries this year as would astonish 
an American farmer. It is absolutely the only kind of 
grain that may be said to thrive here. The number of 
sunless, damp days that occur almost every summer 
makes the raising of wheat and barley so difficult that 
one may travel for scores of miles through some of the 
finest and most fertile parts of England, and not see an 
acre of any kind of grain but oats. It may be said that 
there is now hardly any wheat raised in the United 
Kingdom save in the extreme east of England, where 
there is generally less rain and more sunshine than in 
the western and northern parts, But to show how oats 
thrive in these cold, damp islands, it need only be said 
that it weighs, generally, forty-five pounds a bushel, 
while the average weight of American oats is not more 
than thirty-four pounds. Grass, oats and Swedish tur- 
nips may now be said to be the only crops raised in Great 
Britain and Ireland: wheat, barley and all manner of 
crops that require heat and sunlight are rapidly going 
out of cultivation, and are imported from more favored 
climes, 

In spite of the extremes of heat and cold in the climate 
of the Northern and Central States of the Union, most 
people, no matter from what part of the world they 
come, would prefer their climate to that of the British 
Isles, or’ any part of Western Europe. In spite of the 
spells of hot weather that occur in America during the 
three summer months, an American summer is, except 
in the extreme Southern States, more enjoyable than a 
summer in the British Isles. No one who has been used 
tosunny summers, and who hus never passed a sunless one, 
can imagine the depressing effect of those gray, leaden, 
lowering skies, The grass may be green, and the pas- 
tures may be mosaics made of flowers of all hues; but 
they do not compensate for the absence of sunlight. 
There is, in no part of the world; weather more perfect 
than an American Indian summer. In no lands in 
which I have ever been have I experienced anything in 
aclimatic point of view so thoroughly delightful. In no 
part of Europe is there anything like it. The time when 
the American Indian summer usually sets in is the time 
when the weather in the west of Europe is at its worst. 
October and November weather is generally made up of a 
compound of rain, fog and wind. As for winter in the 
British Isles, it is, asa rule, incomparably more unpleasant 
than an American orevenaCanadianone. Nexttotheen- 
joyableness of an Indian summer day comes that of a clear, 
sunny, frosty one in the Northern States, when the air is 
80 pure and so exhilarating, and the sun so bright. 
Such days may be said to be unknown in the British 
Isles ; for they come so seldom that when they do come, 
they form almost the sole topic of conversation for weeks 
afterward. 

If the lowering clouds and drizzling rain of a summer 
here depress an American, the marvelous beauty of the 
pastures and grasslands strikes him with astonishment. 
Too much sunlight is a deadly enemy to wild flowers ; 
and in the absence of their enemy in these countries 
this year they have clothed the fields in gorgeous dra- 
peries, made up of every color in the rainbow. Almost 
every pasture is a parterre, and almost every mountain a 
bouquet. This is not an exaggeration; for it is in au- 
tumn that wild flowers bloom here in their greatest 
abundance and beauty. The two most beautiful of all 
European wild flowers, the heath and furze, bloom best 
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in the autumn ; the heath hardly blooms but then. No 
one who has not seen it can imagine the unspeakable 
beauty of a mountain covered from base to summit with 
with purple and gold. Neither heath nor furze is found 
growing wild in any part of America. Heath bears a 
purple flower, and furze (sometimes called gorse) a yellow 
one. Both plants usually grow together on the same 
hills, and bloom at the same time. 

But it is in the winter months that the worst and 
most unbearable weather is experienced in the British 
Isles. An American winter, no matter how cold it may 
be, is infinitely more agreeable than those apparently 
never ending days of fog, rain, cloud and gloom that 
continue often for months at a stretch. There is very 
rarely any cold weather, in the American sense of the 
term, for frost and snow are rare; but the damp, chilly 
wiads, that blow almost unceasingly during the 
winter, make a temperature of ten degrees of frost 
feel colder than one of ten below zeroin America. In 
consequence of those moisture-laden winds, one has to 
wear heavier clothing here during the winter than in 
any part of the Union, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Alaska, 

Anu American who growls at his climate should spend 
a year in these islands, and know what their greatly 
praised climate is before he finds fault with his own. 
He will find out that in spite of the extremes of heat and 
cold which are the worst features of the American cli- 
mate, it is, on the whole, to be preferred to that of the 
British Isles, 

DUBLIN, IRELAND. 








Sine Arts. 
MUNICIPAL ART NOTES. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 








THE season opens with arattling fire of minor exhibitions 
all along the line. Yet the Louis R. Ehrich Loan Exhibi- 
tion of paintings by the Old Dutch and Flemish Masters 
(held in connection with the Group Exhibition at the Fine 
Arts Gallery) is a notable event. In 1885 Mr. Ehrich first 
brought these pictures to New York—on his return from 
au extended stay in Europe where he had been exiled for 
his health. There was no room for them at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, and they have been for some years in New 
Haven whence they were appreciatively noticed in these 
columns by Miss Ward. Yet, if they could be shown in 
connection with Mr. Marquand’s collection at the Metro- 
politan, it would give the student a more adequate idea of 
the old masters than any collection in the country. The 
examples of Franz Hals are inferior ; but very charming is 
the three-quarter length of a sweet, fresh Dutch girl, 
painted by Cornelis Van Haarlem, an older painter than 
Hals. The young dame, in her white cap and collar, has.a 
living face, clean and good and Dutch, and the orange in 
her hand may mean more than a spot of color in the times 
of William of Orange. 

The ‘Holy Family,” by Roger Von der Weyden, 1399- 
1490, shows that naive painter at his best. The Virgin holds 


. the standing child on her lap. Her faceis very sweet. Jo- 


seph sits on the window seat ; near by on the ledge is a bit 
of majolica, one of the first bits to be imported from Italy, 
probably—perhaps brought by the painter himself, with 
that fine bit of Italian tapestry on the wall. As Mr. Clar- 
ence Cook remarked in The Studio, when this picture was 
first shown in this country, the masters of that time painted 
their Holy Families in the most sumptuous apartments 
their countries afforded. The plain surroundings of the 
Italian Madonnas correspond with the severe Italian taste 
in interior, while a wealth of detail was lavished on pillars, 


porticoes and facades, when a glimpse of the outside of the” 


buildings was shown, while the old Northern painters, of a 
clime where the interior was everything, spent their cun- 
ning on the immediate background. 

The “Virgin and Child ” at her breast, by Cranach, 1472- 
1553, is full of tender feeling. Two little angels’ heads 
show over the dark blue drapery which they have removed 
from the Child and are holding as a background. He must 
have been a good man who painted that, worthy to be, 
as Cranach was, the friend and portraitist of Melancthon 
and Luther. Yet his signature of the dragon is no sign 
that this painting was not turned out by his pupils, for 
he was so popular as to have a regular picture manufac- 
tory to supply the demand. 

The head of an old man, by Denner, shows the minute- 
ness which is synonymous with his name. The head 
“carries” well in spite of this quality, yet it is so very 
weak in expression as to be almost repulsive. The fur of 
the cap is fur itself, the texture of the flesh, in spite of the 
thousands of wrinkles and tiny strokes, is not as well given 
as our artists paint flesh to-day; but every thread of the 
coarse white collar is painted with the brush, even if, as 
alleged, the weave of the coat is obtained by thin glazing 
over the canvas. 

“The Waterfall,” byWynants, 1600-1697, greatly resembles 
Ruysdael, of whom there is no example in the collection. 

Rubens is represented by a rapid study of a man’s head 
and “ The Peasants’ Dance.” The latter is wild and riot- 
ous, and some of the figures are powerfully drawn, and 
painted with sure, nervous touch. 

A catand fish, by Beyeren, some goats by Does, a woman 
reflected in a mirror, by Mieris, a large portrait by Nason, 
several excellent examples of Adrian Van Ostade, some 
cows by Adrian Van der Velde, and some charming land- 
scapes by Jan Van Goyen—all painters of the seventeenth 
century—are those of the collection of seventy-seven mem- 
bers, which space permits me to enumerate here. 

A glance at the gallery, asa whole, will give any one 
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Dleasure, it is so full of rich color and light,and many of 
the pictures will repay long study. 

Last winter the exhibitions at the Lotos Club were of a 
high order, and a beginning has been made this winter on 
the plan of putting each exhibition into the hands of spe- 
cial members of the Art Committee. Among the members 
of the committee are Mr. Wm. T. Evans, the eminent col- 
lector; Mr. Frazer, of the Century Co.; and Mr. Ranger, 
one of the breeziest aad most original of our painters of 
land and sea. ‘The latter has just returned through 
Montreal from his summer, spent this year in Canada in- 
steadof Holland, and perhaps the presence in this Lotos 
Club exhibition of many-pictures owned by Montreal col- 
lectors, Sir William Van Horn, Mr. D. Morrice, Mr. W. H. 
Learmont and Mr. R. B. Angus, may be readily accounted 
for. Others to whom the Club and the public are indebted 
are Catholina Lambert and dealers in the city. 

A large picture by Turner, called ‘‘ The Nore,” represents 
this rendezvous of craft illumined by the sun bursting 
through the clouds. The varied shipping reminds one of 
the story told of .Turner’s prodigious memory which per- 
mitted him to reproduce at will every line and spar of a 
battle ship. Sir Joshua Reynolds is represented by ahead 
of a lady in his earlier and more labored manner, by a free 
rendering of a child and bird, and by a large dark study of 
three figures for a painted window at Oxford. The latter 
is interesting from the decorative treatment of the lines of 
its figures, and also as showing how different the English 
conception of a design of a painted window was in his time 
from the American way of treating stained glass to-day. 
Gainsborough and Constable are each represented by land- 
scapes. Cotman, by a delightful river view, Moreland, 
by a scene of great breadth and power, t wo horsemen turn- 
ing in their saddles toward the lightning flash as they hurry 

and cower in the storm. Etty’s “‘ Judgment of Paris” isa 
good-sized canvas, begun with great freedom, brilliancy 
and color. Paris, seated by an old shepherd, surrendering 
the apple with the look of an enraptured lover, is balanced 
by some beautiful peacocks on the opposite side. ®8ut in 
painting the central group he was hardly equal to the sit- 
uation. We do not often see good examples of the power- 
ful Spaniard Ribera. Tae head of Aaron, holding the bud- 
ded rod, breathes with bated breath and upturned eyes ; but 
carnal fear rather than holy awe, seems to be its expression. 

A small study of a crucifixion by Velasquez, an excellent 
portrait of a woman by Nicholas Maas, a portrait of a man 
by Ferdinand Bol, signed ‘‘ Rembrandt,” and a little panel 
about 44¢x6 inches by Franz Hals, may be mentioned as of 
especial interest. The last mentioned is entitled ‘‘ A Man 
in Black.’’ He holdsa book in his hand. What a wonder 
was Hals, who could rival Rembrandt and Meissonier, and 
possess his especial field as well! The next exhibition of 
the Club will be of the work of American painters. 

One hundred years ago mezzotint engravings colored by 
hand were very popular, and, with other old fashions, it is 
being revived to meet the taste of the present day. A mez- 
zotint engraving, made as it is by smoothing out the half- 
tints and lights after indenting and burring the whole 
plate to print black by a “‘ rocker,’ is capable of very soft 
and mellow effects, which are hardly enhanced by color. 
Wunderlich & Co. have been giving an exhibition of colored 
mezzotints by an Englishman named Edwards, who has 
recently come to this country. 

The etched work of another Englishman, Colonel Goff, 
retired from the British Army, and recent lithographs by 
Whistler, are also on exhibition at the same galleries. The 
work of the two men is in singular contrast, apart from the 
difference in medium. There is a decorative idea in Whis- 
tler’s slightest sketch, something which is difficult to dis- 
cover in any one of the etchings by Colonel Goff. Whistler 
prints his lithographs himself on papers of various yellow 
tones; they are framed in white mats, and most of them 
look like rapid pencil sketches, some of these being re- 
touched by a few light strokes of red or yellow or green 
chalk. Just as a half-dozen prepared copper plates in the 
pocket of Seymour Haden serve him as sketch block when 
he starts off for a tramp through the fields, so the !*..0- 
graphic stones seem to serve Mr. Whistler to record an im- 
pression in the Luxembourg Gallery or Garden, or in his 
own studio. Some of the lithographs have more than a 
sketcher’s cleverness. One is the careful reproduction of 
his great full-length portrait of his mother, in the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery. An “Early Morning at Battersea” conveys 
well the idea of mists swept seaward over river planes be- 
fore the sun. 

Mr. Macbeth has been showing recently in his gallery a 
series of twelve bas-relief heads of representative poets 
and novelists to be cast in bronze, the work of Mr. R. B. 
Goddard. They are the. fruit of three years’ labor and of 

much consultation with the friends of the persons repre- 
sented—Whittier, Bryant, Emerson, Hawthorne, Tenny- 
son, Carlyle, Browning, Thackeray, Lowell, Poe, Longfel- 
low, Dickens. Where so long aseries is attempted it is 
hard to escape the commercial feeling and to treat all with 
equal sympathy. The heads of Tennyson and Bryaut seem 
especially good. The friends of Whittier congratulate Mr. 
Goddard upon his rendering of Whittier’s eyes, which 
were luminous, like Daniel Webster’s, inherited from the 
same family stock. 

At the Brooklyn Art Galleries an exhibition was recent- 
ly held of the work of the instructors and pupils of the 
Catskill Summer School of Art, of the Old Lyme Sckool, 
and of the Shinnecock Hills Summer School of Art. Itis 
reported that Mr. Chase intends to take a class to Spain 
in February for study in the Galleries, returning in time 
for the Shinnecock school. ‘ 

The Metropolitan Art School, reorganized on the basis of 
self-government after the League model, is establishing it- 
self in the fine studios of the Carnegie building, and prom- 
ises to be a dangerous rival to the older institution. 

Every one is on the tiptoe of expectation awaiting the 
opening of the exhibition of Portraits of Women at the 
Academy. The jury are delighted with their success, and 
consider it the finest exhibition held in New York in long 
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years. They talk already of another exhibition next year 
of the portraits of children. 
New Yor«k Crry. 








Sanitary. 


ONE OF THE HIDDEN SOURCES OF DIPH- 
THERIA. 


Dr. LonestaAFF, of England, last year, put forth a volu- 
minous work on “ Statistics: Social, Political and Medi- 
cal,” and he seems to have clothed what is generally con- 
sidered the driest of themes with a garment of light ; for 
one discriminating writer says: ‘“‘It should have been 
named statistics made interesting and charming.” 

He seems to have scanned causes thoroughly, and calls 
attention to the fact that diphtheria is decidedly a dis- 
ease of the country instead of the city, and often appears 
in a way that seems positively mysterious, on farms where 
the greatest cleanliness is enforced and sanitazy arrange- 
ments are of the best. Some have thought that shallow 
wells and springs, that have contracted infection from un- 
cleanly soil, may be to blame; but the showing of Dr. 
Longstaff’s figures does not support that theory, and he 
catches a glimpse of a new and unsuspected source. 

Itseems that there are a number of diseases of the 
throat, and irritations of the mucous membrane, that afflict 
animals, especially cows, sheep, pigs and poultry; and 
among these last, notably, pigeons. A disease that may 
not be diphtheria itself may easily pave the way for the 
more formidable trouble; for, as all pathologists know, it 
will find lodgment in a throat that has the slightest abra- 
sion. One very thorough American pathologist says that 
wherever there is inflammation of a mucous membrane 
there are bacteria, capable of setting upan inflammation on 
any other mucous membrane to which they may find their 
way: and there may be a condition of the system in the 
second instance that will bring forth afar severer case than 
in the first. In the first report of tne Maine State Board 
the following case in point is given: 

“ A young lady came home sick with diphtheria in a mild form. 
Her brothers and sisters embraced her. They were all attacked 
with a malignant form of diphtheria,and one died. The young 
lady visited an aunt in another family where there were four 
children, who took the disease, and one died.” 

The foreign peasantry live on very intimate terms with 
their animals, and there are clearly authenticated cases 
where an epidemic among the latter has been followed by 
cases of fatal throat disease among the former. As is well 
known, the parasite of diphtheria multiplies,with an une- 
qualed fapidity, and seems spire the whole system 
once it has entered through some pinhole of irritated or 
abraded membrane. 

European physicians are warning their farmer patients 
to avoid too great familiarity with those animals liable to 
it. Aslightly sore throat should never be neglected, and 
people cannot be too careful to avoid this formidable mal- 
ady, so often fatal, bat which leaves the system so weak- 
ened that the sequels are almost worse than the disease. 
It is found that darkness and moisture are the two condi- 
tions most favorable to the continued vitality of the diph- 
theria germ, and in the Second Report of the Maine State 
Board, the following, showing the persistence of the poison, 
is related : : 

* A little girl, nine years of age, was found by the physicians to 
have diphtheria in a malignant form,and she died two days 
afterward. The sanitary conditions of the place seemed good, 
ané@ there were no other cases in the neighborhood. It was ascer- 
tained that the grandfather, of whom the child was very fond, 
and in whose lap she would sit most of the time, had come from 
a peighboring town to spend a few weeks with t —that in his 
family eight months previously there had been several cases of 
diphtheria, one fatal. Tbe children had been sick in a room, ad- 
jacent to which was a clothes closet where the old gentleman's 
clothes had hung, and he had had no occasion to use them until 
the present visit to his daughter's.” 

It turned out that the closet had not been disinfected. ‘ 
Multitudes of cases that haveseemed to originate ‘‘ on the 
spot” have only 4vanted an observer astute enough to put 
“this and that together” to prove them to have originated 
from a previous seed—bacteriological growth ; but thanks 
to modern knowledge the assurance that a disease is infec- 
tious is an assurance that is preventable. 


_ 





THE art of manufacturing milk-posset and wine-whey 
was considered an indispensable accomplishment by our 
grandmothers. In the first the milk was curdled by adding 
a little vinegar, and in the second by wine; but the ulti- 
mate object was to render the milk more digestible, as it is 
well known that milk doescurdle in the stomach. Milk is 
the main reliance of the physician for the indispeasable 
“nourishment” in many of the most formidable diseases, 
The aversion to it, felt by some persons, is conquered in 
several ways ; but as there are so many men of many minds, 
one more way willnot come amiss. It was thought out, 
put in practice, and used for many years by a greatly 
beloved physician, the Jate Dr. Pease, of Syracuse. He 
evidently reasoned from the fact- that there is a little 
hydrochloric acid in the human stomach, and his method 
was a kind of pre-digestion, but not produced by the bitter 
pepsin. To make it,a pint of milk is gently warmed ; 
into it is dropped very slowly and with constant stirring 
about twenty minims (a minim is a small drop) of the 
dilute hydrochloric acid of the United’States Pharmaco- 
peeia. It should be stirred till cool. Ig/@his way a very 
fine flocculent coagulum is produced, which is easily di- 
gested aud suits some who cannot take it any other way. 
We have heard of another way of’preparing milk as a cure 
for the apparent causeless insomnia of the aged. A tum- 
bler of milk is heated till it begins: to wrinkle; thena 
tablespoonful of the best whisky, is added with constant 
stirring that produces a peculiar “grain” and makes it 
palatable. ie ie : 
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ON Saturday, November l0ch, a‘ transit of Mercury” 
will take place, beginning in this part of the country about 
five minutes before eleven (Eastern standard time), and 
ending about twelve minutes after four. The planet moves 
across the disk of the sun from east to west, and at the 
middle of the transit passes about a quarter of the sun’s 
diameter north of its center. The planet will look like a 
small round black dot on the face of the sun, but is not 
large enough to be visible with the naked eye. It can be 
easily seen, however, with a small telescope or good spy- 
glass, which must of course be provided with a proper 
shade-glass if the observer looks through it directly at the 
sun. When accurate observation is not the object it will 
be better to arrange the telescope so as to throw a magni- 
fied image of the sun upon a screen of white cardboard held 
before the eyepiece ; in this way a number of persons can 
view the phenomenon together, and without any risk ofin- 
juring the eye. From the physical point of view there is 
nothing particularly interesting or impressive about the 
transit, but from the astronomical standpoint it is impor- 
tant as giving, if properly observed, a very precise determi- 
nation of the planet’s place at the time, and thus furnishing 
a test of the accuracy of our tables of its motion and the 
means of correcting their outstanding errors. Then, too, 
the transit offers an opportunity for measuring the diame- 
ter of the planet with great exactness, and for certain in- 
vestigations respecting its atmosphere. The transits of 
Mercury do not compare in rarity with those of 
Venus, averaging one in about every eight years ; it hap- 
pens, however, at present, that those that can be well seen 
on our Atlantic Coast are very infrequent for a long time. 
The last was in May, 1878, and the next will be in 1953 and 
1960; in 1907, and again in 1914, transits will occur of which 
the end can be observed here in the early morning, but not 
the beginning ; and in 1940 the beginning of one will prob- 
ably be visible, but not the end. The children therefore 
who see this transit will be old people before the next ar- 
rives, and most of us will never observe another. 





....The easy manner in which insects adapt themselves 
to circumstances is the theme of a recent writer on the pro- 
duction of honey by the honeysuckle, and the behavior of 
insects in connection therewith. By cutting off the bare 
end of the flower, and stripping the tube as in milking, a 
large globule of nectar is ejected. The honeybee cannot 
reach this from the entrance to the flower; but when the 
flower falls, the shriveling by contracting the tube presses 
the liquid out of the tube, and the bees are enabled to 
gather from these fallen and faded flowers what they could 
not obtain while the flowers were on their stems. Humble- 
bees, however, bore the tubes and abstract the sweets in 
this surreptitious way, and the honeybee uses the same 
aperture to abstract the crumbs left by its more powerful 
relatives. 


....-[n 1889 Professor Mendeléef predicted that an ele- 
ment would be found with the atomic weight of 212 anda 
specific gravity of about 9,3, which he called bitellurium, 
belonging to the same group with tellurium. Dr. Brauner 
suspected that such an element was concealed in tellurium 
itself as usually obtained, inasmuch as he found great 
variations in its atomic weight. Prof. W. Preyer, of Ber- 
lin, has lately published evidence to show that such a new 
element has really been discovered and partly investigated. 
He finds the atomic weight to be 213 and its specific grav- 
ity 8.2; and A. Griinwald appears to have seen a spectrum 
of this element while observing spectra of tellurium, 
copper and antimony. 


School and College. 


CHICAGO UNIVERSITY has had a wonderfully rapid de- 
velopment. It was in May, 1889, that the Baptist Educa- 
tion Society, at its anniversary, resolved ‘‘ to take imme- 
diate steps toward founding a well-equipped college in the 
city of Chicago.’”? Mr. John D. Rockefeller headed the 
subscription list with $600,000, on conditioa that $400,000 
additional be raised by Jane, 1890. The condition was met, 
and the gift of a block and a half of ground valued at $125,- 
000 was also secured from Mr. Marshall Field. Subse- 
quently twoand a half blocks of contiguous ground were 
added to this plot, and these blocks, now making one un- 
broken piece of ground, two blocks wide and two blocks 
long, constitute the site of the university, which lies be- 
tween Washington and Jackson Parks, fronting on the 
Midway Plaisance, which connects the two. In September, 
1890, the university was incorporated, and at the first 
meeting of the Board of Trustees the same year Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Harper was elected president. Befure he entered 
upon his duties in July, 1891, he stipulated that certain 
changes should be made in the plan of the university with 
a view to broadening its scope. In the development of 
this plan much additional money was necessary, and 
large amounts were raised, from time to time,-as re- 
quired. According to the Aunual Register of the 
university for the year ending July, 1894, just published, 
the gifts of money and land so far aggregate more than 
$6,500,000, with a quarter of a million more expected from 
an estate. -Of this amount Mr, Rockefeller has given over 
$4,000,000. In November, 1891, the university begau the 
erection of its first building, and in October, 1892, it opened 
its doors to students, occupying Cobb Lecture Hall and the 
Graduate and Divinity dormitories, thea the only build - 
ings ready for use, Other buildings were rented for the 
scientific departments and as dormitories. In addition to 
the Cobb Lecture Hall and the Graduate and Divinity dor- 
mitories, there are now the following buildings on the 
campus: Kent Chemical Laboratory, Walker Museum, 
Ryerson Physical Laboratory, Snell, Beecher, Kelly and 
Nancy Foster Halls for students, and a temporary struc- 

ture for the library and gymnasiums. The university em- 
braces five divisions: 1, The university proper ; 2, the uni- 
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versity extension ; 3, the university libraries, laboratories 
andgmuseums; 4, the university press ; 5, the University 
affiliations. The university proper includes the gradaat 
school of arts and literature, the Ogden school of sci 
the divinity school (which was brought over from Morgan 
Park), the school of law, the school of medicine, the school 
6f technology, the school of fine arts, and the 


ence, 


Sch 
of music. The schools of law, medicine, technolog,. 
fine arts and music are yet to be established. The nae : 


sity extension division dtrects the work of students who 
cannot attend the university. The university affiliations 
have to do with tributary institutions. The number of in- 
structorsis 162, including 15 head professors, 24 Professors 
and 22 associate and 28 assistant professors with professor. 
ial lecturers, instructors, tutors, readers and docents 
The number of degrees conferred in the year ending July. 
1894, was 56, Of these 6 were of Ph.D. and 11 of Master jn 
Arts and Philosophy ; the rest were baccalaureate degrees 
There were 274 students in the academical colleges, which 
embrace the freshman and sophomore years in the ordinary 
college curriculum ; 84 in the- university colleges, which 
embrace the junior and senior years, and 124 unclassifieq 
students, Inthe graduate school of arts and literature 
there are 214, including 23 non-residents, and in the Ogden 
graduate school of sci 83, including 10 non-residents, 
The libraries contain upward of 260,000 volumes, The 
Annual Register, which gives fulliaformation respecting 
the foundation, development and organization of the upj. 
versity, is a handsome publication of 315 pages. 











Charities. 


THE statement made in July, 1893, that the varions 
bequests in the famous Crerar will in Chicago had beep 
paid, proves to have been incorrect. Notwithstanding the 
decision of the Supreme Court, the contestants centinue| 
the fight until October 17th. They have, however, at lust 
withdrawn, leaving the trustees free to pay the bequests, 
These include about 32,500,000 for the John Crerar Public 
Library in Chicago ; $200,000 to the Second Presbyterian 
Church in that city; $100,000 for a statue of Abraham 
Lincoln ; $50,000 each to the Orphan and Half:Orphan Asy- 
lums, Relief Society, Training School for Nurses, Man al 
Training School, Old People’s Home, Home for the Friend- 
less, Presbyterian League and Y. M. C. A. in Chicago, and 
to the American Sunday-School Union ; $25,000 each to the 
Chicago Bible Society, the Chicago Historical Society, and 
the Presbyterian and St. Luke’s Hospitals in Chicago, and 
the Scotch Presbyterian Church in this city ; $10,000 each 
to the Chicago Literary Society and the Chicago and New 
York St. Andrew’s Societies. 





...-The will of the late Edwin J. Leisenring, of Philadel- 
phia, gives to St. Luke’s Hospital, South Bethlehem, and 
the Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia, $10,00) each 
First Presbyterian Church and Sabbath School, of Mauch 
Chunk, $7,000, and the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Mauch Chunk, $5,000. 


..+eThe will of the late J. Porter Woodbury, of Lynn, 
Mass., gives to the American Board and the American 
Home Missionary Society, $500 each; tothe First Church 
of Lynn, $1,000; to the American Missionary Association, 
$500 ; toa Home for Aged Men in Lynn, if ever established, 
$500. 


..--The sum of $10,009 has been given by Thomas Dolan, 
of Philadelphia, to the fund of $100,000 for the Dormitory 
System of the University of Pennsylvania. 








Personals. 


CounT YAMAGATA, the Commander in Chief of the 
Japanese Army, is probably the most popular man in the 
Empire, with the exception of the Emperor. He is sixty- 
one years old, and has served in the army since his boyhood. 
He has literally risen from the ranks. He was second in 
command of the Japanese Army in 1868, at the time of the 
Restoration, as the movement for the overtheow of the 
Tycoon by the present Emperor is called. The army at 
that time was commanded by Saigo Takamori, who re- 
belled nine years afterward, and took into the field a con- 
siderable army composed of the flower of the Japanese 
forces. Count Yamagata was then placed at the head of 
the Japanese Army, and with a force composed of raw 
levies, overthrew and dispersed the rebels. Since that 
time Count Yamagata’s popularity with the people of 
Japan has been unbounded. He isa statesman, as well as 
a soldier, and, besides his rank as commander in chief, ac- 
ceptably filled the office of Prime Minister of the Empire. 





...-[tis said that the commander of the Chinese iron- 
clad ship ‘“‘ Chen Yuen” is Philo Norton McGiffin, former- 
ly of Washington, Penn. He graduated from Annapolis, 
served in the United States Navy for two years, and 
then offered his services to China, at that time e2- 
gaged in war with France. Mr. McGiffin is only thirty- 
three years of age, and was distinguished while at the 
Naval Academy for his extreme bravery. He was wound- 
ed in the recent Chinese naval battle; but his ship, which 
was one of the first to fire on the Japanese, escaped. tho 
badly disabled. 


...- Two prominent lawyers of this city, it is said, Judge 
Fitzgerald and John W. Goff, began life as porters in 4 
dry-goods store, Mr. Goff coming from Ireland some thirty 
years ago, a penniless lad. The two spent their nights 
over law books, and, with the help of Goff’s employer, they 
were admitted to the bar, when their rise was speedy. 


....According to Col. Isaac F. Brannon, of Honolulu, 4 
committee is now on its way to Washington to try to get 4 
pension of $40,000 from this Government for ex-Queen 
Liliwokalani. 
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VERDI IN PARIS. . 
‘THERE has always been a special entente cordiale (which 


the German gentleman said meant “kindly duck”) between 
-_ Verdi and the Parisians. The history of the palmiest days 


of the Italians and of nothing fashionable but Italian or 
French opera in Paris, includes the quick adoption of most 
of Verdi’s most characteristic scores—the fact that many 
of them were composed or revised in conjunction with 
a Paris order. And fairly early in his .extraordinarily 
successful career Verdi took to the notion of coming to 
Paris to see how his own premiéres went off ; and I should 
not like to say whether Verdi or the Parisians have enjoyed 
such episodes the more. Victor Hugo had his own literary 
reason for making a face at“ Ernani.” Iam not aware 
that, from Montmartre to Montrouge, there is anybody 
who to-day wishes to do anything so much as beam on the 
magnificent old Italian gentleman with eyes worthy of 
King Cole whenever he makes his official visits. We had 
“ Falstaff” and Verdi last year; now we have “Otello.” 
The daily papers will have given sufficiently full ac- 
counts of everything attending the composer’s care for 
first representation at the Opéra of a very extraor- 


 ainary work so well known in New York ; thatis, if they 


are anything like as excited and minute as the reporters 
and critics here have been. They will have told you with 
zeal how many times Verdi has used his pocket-handker- 
chief from the time he and Mr. Boito alighted at the rail- 
way station. Especially no detail of Verdi’s amazing alert- 
ness, pains, exactions and observations, surpassing even 
those of * Falstaff,” need have been wanting. I do not 
wonder that Verdi shuts himself up, @ double tour, in his 
hotel. But it is a fact worth repeating and preserving 
that at an almost breakfast hour, after traveling all night, 
in anone too comfortable wagon-lit, all the way up from 
Italy, Verdi ‘was in the Opéra interviewing, conducting, 
discussing, and drilling the artists until] nearly six o’clock 
in the evening. That was the first day, and the second 
and many others were.like unto it. And it was always the 
management, singers and the orchestra who hankered after 
Juocheon and refreshments and rest, and who cried for 
quarter generally—not Verdi. ‘‘ Age need not mean being 
fatigued,”’ he remarked, cheerfully. It seems as if he were 
enjoying a physica] immortality along with his artistic 
one. ‘‘What a terrible old man!’ exclaimed one of the 
chorus on the third or fourth day, when he had been more 
indefatigable in directing and suggesting than usual— 
almost. 

I have recognized ‘‘ Otello” as being well known to the 
New York musical world. I remember, also, that it has 
had the fortune to be either exceptionally well, or ex- 
ceptionally ill, produced. Between those extremes “‘lies a 
sundering space of sunlight and of storm.” In the middle 
eighties the student Marroni and the sweet voiced Tetraz- 
zini (Campanini), gave it for the first time—unrecognized- 
ly. When Tamagno, the tenor, has visited America there 
have been some representations that left little to be desired 
as to several of the principles. Mr. Jeande Reszké has 
sung the title réle two or three times (Mme. Albani as Des- 
demona), and a very strong Otello is Mr. de Reské; tho in 
dramatic brutality he is no near rival to Mr. Tamagno. 
New York, by the by, has never heard a proper interpreta- 
tion, musical and dramatic, of that third chief réle, which 
isso important in Shakespeare’s tragedy, and in soito’s 
admirable libretto—the potent Iago. 

Mr. Antonio Galassi is a poor Iago at best. The vogue 
of Verdi’s opera has been extreme, and the best casts at 
Berlin, Vienna, London, Buda-Pesth, Milan, Weimar, 
Petersburg, and anywhere else, are invariably drawn 
on for its benefit. It wears extremely well. It is 
not merely an extraordinary opera, an elaborate but 
limpid musical composition, with that peculiar individu- 
ality of lyric melody, that breadth and force of its declam- 
atory and dramatic portions, that exquisite taste in orches- 
tration and fusion of the Italian and German idea; of the 
drama per musica which Verdi has been working out, and 
working up to, ever since“ Don Carlos” and “ Aida”; but 
there is a distinct reflection of Shakespeare ‘‘ as a Shakes- 
peare might have expressed himself in music.” Only the 
musician who knows hisShakespeare,or the Shakespearean 
student who knows the subtleties of the orchestra, will quite 
understand how much besides mere music-making there is 
in this secretive score. Only one early episode, Iago’s so- 
liloquy, ‘‘ Credo,” an intrusion upon Shakespeare, deserv- 
ing all forgiveness, will exemplify this fact. 

This Paris performance, it is pleasant to note, was a 
triumphant success as an illustration of the work, a 
spectacle, a social function and a tribute to Verdi. The 
cast included Mme. Caron (Desdemona), Mme. Heglon 
(Emilia). Iam told thas Verdi spent many hours with the 
gifted Mme. Heglon before he condescended to say to her: 
“There now ! that will do. I see you try to understand 
the character, madam.” Saléza sang Otello; Maurel was 
lago. Everything went au mieux; Saleza is better as 
Desdemona’s doting husband than as her jealous one ; but 
in the second and third act he showed a good deal of tragic 
emotionality. Mme. Caron is incomparable as Desdemona ; 
but Mme Caron is incomparable in almost everything. I 
do not exactly reverence Maurel’s Jago for abysmal Shake- 
Spearean sympathy, but Mr. Maurel was earnest and sang 
well. Chorus and the orchestra, and the general mounting 
and arrangements (which cost the subsidy a very respecta- 
ble sum of 220,000 francs) were of the most brilliant and 
tasteful description. 

Not one point of archeology was overlooked. It should 
be added that a pretty but particularly superfluous new 
ballet has been brought in, as it were by the ears, into the 
first act by Verdian consent and collaboration. It adds 
nothing, luckily detracts about as much, and is forgotten 
in the amazing magnificence of the ballet d’action in the 
third act. The President of the Republic and Mr. Casimir- 
Perier were almost lost in the assembly of notable men 
and women. [t was a curiously, almost dangerously early 
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first night. October does not generally bring back the 
Opéra subscription plentifully ; but it has been an early 
home-coming, for many Parisians and people ran up to 
town, I am told, in shoals. 

As for Verdi, he sat in his box of ceremony in a state of 
modest triumph, charming to study. There were endless 
volleys of personal applause, and he met each with that 
prompt but reserved courtesy which is part of the man. 
Already he is writing his next Shakespearean opera; and 
in succession to ‘‘Otello” and.‘ Falstaff,” the draft of 
his “ King Lear” is already sketched out for its first rep- 
resentation in the same house and city which have just 
added to his felicity such an evening, and the grand cor- 
don of the Legion of Honor as a further souvenir. 

RUE DE CLIicHY, Parts, October 13th, 1894, 


Vews of the Weer. 


DOMESTIC. 

....The week has been one of great interest and of hard 
work in the political field in this city and State. All at- 
tempts to secure unity in the Democratic ranks have failed. 
Notwithstanding the almost frantic efforts of Senator Hill 
to bring Tammany Halland the State Democracy to a unit- 
ed ticket, so far as Congressmen are concerned, there has 
been no yielding, and each will have to fightit out as best 
itcan. Mr. Straus has been succeeded by ex-Mayor Hugh 
J.Grant as the Tammany candidate for Mayor of this city. 
There is very general rejoicing at this, as it makes the 
issue as sharply defined as possible. Perhaps the heaviest 
blow that Senator Hill and Tammany have received has 
been the fact that President Cleveland has made no sign of 
interestin the campaign. He passed through this city last 
week, and there were numerous reports of an interview to 
be granted, or a letter to be published. There was, how- 
ever, no such expression of opinion, and Mr. Cleveland 
went on to Washington without giving any support by 
public word to either section of the Democratic Party. 
Perhaps oneof the most amusing incidents was when the 
State Democracy, under the lead of W. R. Grace, which 
supports the regular Democratic State ticket and also the 
Anti-Tammany Municipal ticket, held a ratification meet- 
ing, and a letter was read from Senator Hill, thanking 
them for their support. There were a number of 
enthusiastic rallies in behalf of the Anti-Tammany 
ticket, with addresses by Joseph H. Choate, ex-Senator 
Warner Miller, Chauncey M. Depew, Charles S. Smith, W. 
B. Hornblower, Dr. Parkhurst and others. The registra- 
tion, which was closed in this city and Brooklyn on Octo- 
ber 27th, shows a total for New York of 308,401, over 42,000 
more than in 1893, but about 1,200 less than in 1892. In 
Brooklyn the registration was 191,613, about the same as 
in previous years. In those wards of this city where Tam- 
many has been in the habit of securing a very heavy fraudu- 
lent registration, the figures are considerably less than last 
year, so that the total is considered to indicate a much 
greater number of the best class of citizens. The police, 
under the direction of Superintendent Byrnes, have arrested 
a number of “ floaters’’; buta motion presented in the Board 
of Police Commissioners instructing the Superintendent 
to transfer policemen attendant at the polls, so that there 
might be no collusion, was defeated by the two Deniocratic 
members. . 











....-The Lexow Committee have had two sensations this 
week, They have “gone up higher,’ and summoned Po- 
lice Commissioner John C. Sheehan, and they have insti- 
tuted extradition proceedings in New Jersey to secure the 
release of an important witness. This woman had first 
been spirited away to Chicago, and then, when found and 
started on her way east, in charge of the agents of the 
Committee, they had all been arrested in Jersey City, the 
agents on a charge of kidnapping, the woman on no charge 
whatever. The men were released but the woman was 
still held. Meanwhile her trunk, containing valuable 
papers, had been lost. In making the announcement to 
the Committee Mr. Goff said that it had been learned that 
there is now in Chicago quite a colony of women who have 
kept disorderly houses in this city, and have paid to the 
police heavier sums than any that have been hitherto men- 
tioned, and that they are being kept there until this in- 
vestigation is closed. More than almost any testimony 
this, fact has emphasized the true relation be- 
tween the Police Department and the criminals 
of the city. The presence in the witness chair 
of Commissioner Sheehan aroused considerable interest. 
Altho he had not finished when the Committee adjourned, 
enough was elicited from him to show that he is a man of 
no character whatever. He comes here from Buffalo, after 
having been shown to be a defaulter there, was appointed 
a Police Commissiuner at a salary of $4.000, became a 
member of a law firm from which he had an income of 
$5,000 to $6,000, thohe never had a case in court, and was a 
heavy contractor for city work in Long Island City, which 
he secured through a brother of Police Inspector Williams. 
His testimony on one day was shown on the next day to be 
absolutely false. He lost his temper frequently, and tried 
to take refuge in refusing to answer questions. His 
brother, Lieutenant-Governor Sheehan, was with him on 
the second day, and succeeded in helping him out of some 
difficulties. The general verdict is that the deeper, or the 
higher, the Committee go the worse they find the condi- 
tion of the Department. 


FOREIGN. 

...-The Czar of Russia is still living, and, according to 
the latest reports, is more comfortable. Altho there seems 
to be no possibility of recovery, the change for the better, 
as his physician says, “contradicts all presumptions, and 
impossible things now seem possible.” Early in the week 
it seemed as if every day would bring the news of his 
death ; but later on he slept better, his appetite was good, 
and he was freer from pain. As is inevitable in such 
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cases, very widely divergent reports have been spread, and - 
often it has not been possible to learn the exact situation. 
Attention has very naturally been turned to the Princess 
Alix, who arrived at Livadia last week. Arrangements 
were made for her marriage to the Czarewitch this week, 
and, according to the latest reports, the Czar’s condition 
was such that it was hoped that he would be able to take 
part in the ceremony to the extent of blessing the couple. 
Reports have been spread on every hand that the contest in 
regard to her admission to the Greek Church was kept up, 
the ecclesiastics insisting upon her pronouncing her own 
religion accursed before she should join the Greek Church, 
and she absolutely refusing to do so. These reports , 
however, are in the main discredited, the action of the 
Synod in remitting that command being considered final. 
The Czarina does not appear to have been as seriously 
sick aS was reported. With regard to the Grand Duke 
George, however, there is no question but that he cannot 
live much longer. As is natural, there are all kinds of 
reports with regard to the future, some maintaining that 
in the case of the death of the Czar the influence for peace 
that has been so strong for the past years will be removed : 
others claiming that the Czarewitch, who has very studi- 
ously kept his own counsel, refusing absolutely to make 
any public statements, will follow in the steps of his 
father in that respect. There have, also, been persistent 
reports that the marriage was distasteful to him. On 
the other hand, these have been most positively denied, 
and the denials appear to be more trustworthy than the 
reports. 


.-.-Aside from Russia and the Czar, the attention of 
Europe has been riveted the past week upon Germany. 
Both Chancellor Caprivi, the Prime Minister of Germany, 
and Count Eulenburg, President of the Prussian Ministe- 
rial Council, have resigned, and their resignations have 
been accepted by the Emperor. No satisfactory explana- 
tion has been given, and the papers of Germany, France 
and Englandare full of surmises. There is a very general 
feeling that the antagonisms between the Chancellor and 
the Count became so strong that it was manifest that both 
could not continue in office. As a result both resigned ; 
and, not wishing to throw his support entirely to either, 
but to keep matters in his own hands more fully, the Em- 
peror accepted the resignations. The Chancellorship has 
been given to Prince Hohenlohe, the Governor of Alsace- 
Lorraine, or more properly, Elsass-Lotharingen. This ap- 
pointment, however, is considered to be temporary, as the 
Prince is advanced in years and is hardly equal to the con- 
tinued strain of the office. What will be the result no one 
can say, and there is much anxiety lest it means stil] 
greater absolutism on the part of the Emperor. 


----In the China-Japan war the Japanese seem to be 
gaining ground slowly. They have won another battle on 
the Yalu River, defeating the Chinese forces, which were 
massed at Kieu-len-Cheng, and have driven them to a well- 
fortified position, barring the road between Moukden and 
Peking. The Chinese fleet is concentrating for the defense 
of Port Arthur in Kin Chou Bay. There were reports that 
Port Arthur had been evacuated ; but they were not reli- 
able. There have also been reports that there were nego- 
tiations going on at Seoul for the termination of the war: 
but. these have not been confirmed, and the action of the 
Japanese Parliament in special session, supporting very 
strongly the Government and absolutely rejecting any 
mediation, makes itapparent that they expect to win and 
propose to carry the contest through. 


....Lord Rosebery has made an important address, in 
which he dwelt especially upon the foreign relations of 
Great Britain. He paid a warm tribute to the Czar, whose 
influence had been so steadily for peace. He said that 
there had been no effort at intervention between China 
and Japan, and thus no rebuff, tho they had made certain 
advances to the European and American Governments 
which had been most cordially received, all, however, 
feeling that the time for interventiim had not yet come. 
As for Madagascar, he doubted whether the name had been 
even mentioned between the French and English Govern- 
ments, and there was no probability of any trouble be- 
tween them. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Asa statesman and politician Mr. Gladstone has won the 
enmity of a host of his countrymen; but as to Mr. Gladstone the 
ripe scholar, the fervid orator,the true patriot and the devoted 
Christian, his countrymen and his kinsmen across the sea will 
hold him in everlasting remembrance.—The Observer. 





...The Unitarians are reputed a liberal people in all senses of 
the term; yet Senator Hoar says that fourteen Congregational 
churches of Worcester and its vicinity gave last year for Chris- 
tian work in their denomination “nearly $10,000 more than our 
{Unitarian] entire four hundred and forty churches.” The Sen- 
ator propounds the pertinent inquiry, “* Whether it is a good 
plan, taking all things together, that we should make any 
attempt to convert these Worcester churches to Unitarianism ?” 
—Christian Leader. * 


...-The evil of lynching is not lessened by dwelling upon the 
heinousness of the crime which it isintended to punish. The 
alarming fact about the system of lynching is not the moral de- 
pravity of its brutal victims, but the condition of society that 
makes lynching a familiar and common form of punishment for 
crime. itis a symptom of socialdisintegration. It is an indica- 
tion that the organized channels through which alone justice can 
safely be admiristered in society are disturbed and weakened, 
and, therefore, that the purposes of justice are likely to be 
thwarted by the blind rage of mob rule.— Methodist Recorder. 


_...The statement is sometimes made that the ferment of 
thought, which in our time has so profoundly affected the 
has hardly touched the Baptists. . . We believe, 
however, that the movement of the times has profoundly affected 
us, not in the way of driving the more independent minds 
athong us into schisms, but in the way of bringing the denomi- 
nation, as a whole, to a more vivid realization and a broader ap- 

rehension of the worth of its distinctive principles, There ma 

a movement of thought and conviction which is centripeta 

aswell as one that is centrifugal. And it has been our good 

fortune to have the movement of the times bring our distinguish- 

i pencpes into a. more salient and attractive relief.—The 
mn. 
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THE CURE OF FAITH... 





THERE is a peculiar religious show in Chicago—we 
have reported some of its features—a show of faith 
eures. There is about it none of that reticence—‘‘ See 
thou tell no man”—of which we hear in the stories of the 
healings told in the Gospels ; but the people cured are 
put on exhibition, and bidden to tell all about how they 
were healed, no matter if they have told it before ; and on 
the wall behind the platform—we have seen the photo- 
graph of it—are fastened up, to the view of the public 
and the glory of God and his thaumaturge, a miscellane- 
ous collection of crutches, cripples’ shoes, trusses and 
various surgical appliances which have been discarded by 
the objects of the miracles. A newspaper is published 
picturing it all, and telling it all, as wonderful as the 
tales in a patent medicine almanac, The one thing re- 
ported is the cure of physical disease; that is the test 
and the fruit of their religion. 

And they are not the only ones. Their name is no less 
multitudinous than that of the devils of Gadara’s swine. 
There is a whole religious denomination of them, with a 
chief high priestess, with lectures, and classes of graduates 
and practitioners of the art, which declares disease to be 
a phantom of sin to be cast out by will and faith. These 
are not the same as those that hold the religious show in 

the great Show city, butarelike unto them. They make 
their religion serve the same purpose. It is valuable 
as it discredits doctors and saves their fees. 

And is this religion? Is this curing of diseases the 
glory of faith? Is religion chiefly to be magnified be- 
cause it removes wens, straightens crooked legs, untwists 
a rheumatic spine, and dries up an ulcer? We say, Is 
this religion? 

When a sick man, a paralytic, was borne of four to 
Jesus, being let down through the roof, interrupting 
rudely the instructions which Jesus made it his chief 
business to give, our Lord ‘did not: say first, ‘‘ Thy faith 
hath healed thee,” but he said, ‘‘Thy sins are forgiven 
thee.” He cared more for healing a sin-sick soul than a 
palsy-sick body. Jesus did not make a business of going 
about healing diseases, but of teaching, His healing was 
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only incidental, and was the seal of his teaching, the 
proof that be was speaking that which he had heard 
from his Father. Imagine Jesus giving lectures at a 
hundred dollars a course on healing to classes of fashion- 
able ladies ! 

It is of some importance that men be healed from physi- 
cal disease, but it is much more important that they be 
healed from the disease of sin. Human life is short, is 
insignificant, well or sick; but eternity is long, and 
Heaven is blessed and Hell is terrible, and the one is eter- 
nal life and the other eternal death. Itis of these that 
religion speaks, She saves the soul, not the body. It is 
belittling beyond measure to set religion to work grind- 
ing out panaceas for all the ills flesh is heir to. 

It is the soul that needs healing. Itis for the soul of 
man that Christ died. ‘Thou shalt call his name Jesus, 
for he shall save his people from their sins.” Thatis a 
great salvation. It takes hold on man’s inner nature, on 
his immortal part. It purifies the sources of being and 
strength. It cleanses that whose cleansing purifies every- 
thing else. Give us a pure heart and the body becomes 
purer. Society is regenerated, civilization is advanced 
and extended over the world. With all other arts, the arts 
of medicine and sanitation, are improved, and all because 
people with a pure heart of love are longing to help their 
fellow-man. Begin with a purified heart, itslove of God 
and man and truth, and everything else follows in the 
line of progress and enlightenment; begin with a re- 
ligion that is first the servant or quack of the body, and 
youend in ignorance and superstition. We must re- 
member what our Christian religion is for, what was the 
purpose of our Lord’s coming, that he might ‘save his 
people from their sins,” that whosoever believeth in him 
might ‘“‘ have everlasting life.” 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN NEW YORK. 


AN extraordinary degree of concern is felt in the New 
York elections this year, State and municipal. The at- 
tention of the the whole country is directed to them, and 
the progress of the campaign is watched with an intensity 
of interest. The disclosures concerning the character of the 
government of New York City have shown how scanda- 
lous is the rule which Tammany has fastened on the chief 
city of the nation ; and people of other States, who be- 
lieve that all cities are entitled to an honest and business- 
like administration, desire almost as strongly as the de- 
cent portion of the voters of New York City itself to see 
a revolution here. 

Tammany is an organization of something more than 
local infamy. It is known throughout the United States 
as the unreformed society of the Tweed Ring and as a 
powerful faction of the Democratic Party. It has, as 
everybody knows, been the dominant influence in the 
Democratic politics of the State. Opposed to the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Cleveland and the strong ally of Hill, it yet 
fell into line in the national election of 1892 and helped 
to give Mr. Cleveland a large majority. In the recent 
Democratic Convention at Saratoga it brought Senator 
Hill to the front and insisted that he should he the candi- 
date for Governor. It is strong in the support of his 
candidacy. Thus our municipal election, which occurs 
next Tuesday, has an interest for the nation on account 
both of its reform and political aspects. 

In the State we have, besides the Tariff and the Nation- 
al Administration, a continuance of the questions which 
were dominant in the State campaign of a year ago, 
when the Democrats nominated for Judge of the Court 
of Appeals the man who as the tool of Governor Hill as- 
sisted in the theft of the Senate and thus made the politi- 
cal revolution in the Legislature possible. Senator Hill 
asthe nominee is regarded as the chief conspirator of 
that plot against the rights of the people. Moreover, 
back of Senator Hill are the years of his administration 
at Albany, which were characterized by subserviency to 
partisan and corrupt combinations. He was the friend 
of the liquor interests, and had a ready ear for the 
schemes of Tanimany and of the rings of Buffalo and 
Albany. He was then considered a man of mediocre 
ability, correct indeed in his personal habits, but belong- 
ing to a school of politicians who stop at nothing that is 
designed to promote the interests of party. 

But since Governor Hill» became Senator Hill he has 
proved himself to be something more than a cunning 
politician. He has some claims to statesmanship, which, 
however, is of that dangerous kind that looks immediate- 
ly or ultimately either to partisan or personal advance- 
ment. He was astrong opponent of many of the fea- 
tures of the Wilson Tariff, especially of the income tax. 
Some of his speeches in the Senate were of remarkable 
ability. He was brave enough to antagonize the 
majority of his own party, and to stand practically alone 
asa Democrat. He knew, however, that the masses of 
his party in New York were pleased with this exhibition 
of his independence and that it would make him popu- 
lar. Deceived by the great demonstration at Saratoga, 
he accepted the nomination of Governor evidently in the 
belief that there would be a popular boom for him which 
would carry him safely through. He has been greeted 
everywhere with the applause of large audiences, drawn 
by curiosity tosee and hear him, but he has failed utterly 
to harmonize the factions of his party. He has failed to 
secure a word of approval from the President, and the 
campaign closes with a dreary prospect for him, 
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The good people of the State and city, both Democratic 
and Republican, are desirous of seeing both the Tam- 
many municipal ticket and the Demccratic State 
ticket, headed by Hill, defeated. Those Democrats 
who feel that they cannot vote the Republican ticket 
under any circumstances will vote for the Inde. 
pendent Democratic cantlidate, Mr. Wheeler. But 
there are thousands of others who usually vote that way, 
who will cast their ballot next week for the Republican 
State ticket. 

It is recognized as of great importance to the reform 
in the municipal administration of this city that a Re. 
publican Legislature and Governor should be elected this 
fall. Certain important municipal legislation is desired, 
and with a Democratic Governor this could not be secured, 
It is hoped, therefore, that there will be a clean sweep by 
the Republican State ticket and by the municipal ticket 
of the Committee of Seventy. 

Toadd to the importance of the election next week 
the amendments of the Constitution, proposed by the re- 
cent Convention, are to be voted on. The reforms pro- 
posed by these amendments are so important that it would 
be almost a calamity to have the constitution rejected, 
Those whose partisanism is so strong as to lead them to 
oppose the apportionment article can vote against that 
separately, ur the canal improvement article, and cast a 
ballot to sustain the rest of the amendments. It would 
be a very great victory for good government in the State 
and in the municipalities of the State if, in addition to 
the success of the Republican ticket and citizens’ ticket 
in this city,the constitutional amendments were adopted, 
We shall hope for it. 
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“WALKING DISORDERLY.” 


Here is The Examiner, surprising us for the past 
month by its freshened zeal for close communion, and 
now rebuking us for calling the counsel of The Western 
Recorder ‘* wicked,” when it said that the young Baptist 
woman who had married a Methodist minister and joined 
his church should be expelled for ‘‘ walking disorderly.” 
It surprises us by going back ten years on its record and 
saying : 

‘‘ The Recorder’s counsel was sound, in perfect accord 
with the best Baptist practice, from time immemorial, A 
Baptist church is not in fellowship with a Methodist 
church, because it believes the latter to be ‘ walking dis- 
orderly,’ that is, not according tothe New Testament order. 
Why, a Baptist church has no reason for existence except 
that belief, and it proclaims unceasingly that other Chris- 
tians walk disorderly in substituting the sprinkling of 
infants for believers’ baptism. When a member of a Bap- 
tist church joins a Methodist church, what is there to do 
but formally withdraw the fellowship that has ceased to 
exist ? If this is ‘wicked,’ then it is wicked to profess 
and practice the principles that distinguish Baptists from 
other Christians.”’ 


We do not like to assume to give primer instruction to 
such a venerated friend as our contemporary, but.we 
fear it may be necessary. 

First, then, the Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians and 
all good Christians have the right to hold, practice and 
maintain their peculiar beliefs. We all have, besides our 
common faith, our own individual beliefs, and the more 
of them the better. Baptists have theirs, and should 
hold to them and live accordingly, and not be blamed 
for their practice of their faith. 

Secondly, Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians and all 
good Christians should allow all others who love the Lord 
and are his to go their own way, without visiting on them 
ecclesiastical censure. If a person ceases to be a Baptist 
or a Methodist, yet remaining an earnest Christian, it is 
Christian to bid him godspeed. ‘‘Forbid him not,” said our 
Lord, of such, speaking definitely of one who had not 
received Christian baptism, but who was doing Christian 
work, This is a divine command, just as binding as any 
command about ordinances as to whose interpretation 
honest people differ. 

Now, what should have been done in the case of this 
young Baptist woman who married a Methodist minister, 
and had the Christian grace to join his church, a young 
woman who had been herself immersed, who still pre- 
ferred immersion, and who had given no evidence of hav- 
ing so far left the Baptist custums as to promise to have 
her children receive a consecrating rite? The Church 
might have easily protected its own testimony by say- 
ing to her something like this : 


Dear Sister: You have informed us that you have come 
into such relations that it seems to you to be your duty to 
become a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
While it seems to be our duty to bear continued testi- 
mony to the principle of believers’ baptism, you are 
bound by your own liberty of conscience, and we cannot 
judge you. We therefore give you this testimonial that 
you are up to this time a member in good and regular 
standing of this church, and we heartily recommend you 
to the watch and care of any body of Christian believers 
among whom your lot may be cast. Wishing you the 
blessing of ourcommon Father in the Gospel, of his Son, 
etc. 


That is what Baptist churches often do in this neigh- 
borhood. 

Such a letter would be Christian. To kick such a 
sister out of the Church is wicked, nothing less, 

It is wicked because it disobeys Christ’s command, 
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«Forbid him not,” as applied to one who “ followed not 
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It is wicked because it shuts the door of Christian char- 
ity and brotherhood on Christian disciples. : 

It is wicked because it makes adherence to the form of 
a form not merely the condition of membership of one’s 
own Christian church, but of fellowship in the universal 
Christian Church. 

It is wicked because it arrogantly narrows the Church 
of God, and shuts out from it all who do not accept one’s 
own ritual convictions. 

Since the above lines were written we have received 
the following note from W. H. P. Faunce, D.D., pastor 
of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church in this city : 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

I thank you for what you said last week about the 
wicked and unchristian attitud® of any church which ex- 
cludes a member who has joined another denomination. 
The Western Recorder does not represent the practice or 
the spirit of the East. In all Baptist churches with which 
Iam familiar if a member wishes to join a church of an- 
other denomination, he is given a letter certifying to his 
good standing and Christian character.. His name is sub- 
sequently ‘‘dropped” from the roll ; 4. ¢. the church, with- 
out passing any judgment, recognizes the fact that the old 
relation is severed, I myself take particular pains to send 
a letter of warm personal commendation whenever it is 
deserved. It is certainly ‘‘ wicked” that ‘a church should 
take the same action in case of a transfer of denomination- 
al affiliation as in case of a heinous crime. Surely a man’s 
convictions may change without the slightest moral de- 
linquency. 

We are very glad to receive this testimony. We could 
not believe that we had mistaken the spirit of Northern 
Baptists. 
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THE FALL OF CAPRIVI. 


AFTER five years of office the successor of Prince 
Bismarck as Chancellor of the German Empire withdraws 
with unconcealed delight to the retirement of private 
life. He is glad to lay down the burdens and honors of 
office and to cease to bask in the smiles of imperial 
favor. He has-the consciousness that he has been an 
honest and capable Prime Minister to the Emperor, and 
that all the world speaks well of him. 

But why has he resigned and why has his resignation 
been accepted? This is a riddle in Germany itself, and 
we cannot pretend to be wiser than the wisest observers. 
We cannot tell how much an imperial whim or an im- 
perial earache may have had to do with it. We can 
only note some of the conditions which accompany his 
retirement. 

The most patent explanation is that which connects it 
with the disagreements between Caprivi and Count 
Botho zu Eulenberg, the Prussian Premier. Itis certain 
that Eulenberg and Dr. Miquel, the Prussian Finance 
Minister, have done their best to discredit and displace 
Caprivi, and the latter has long been restive under their 
attacks and has kept his office only under a sense of 
loyalty to the Emperor. Bismarck is proved to have 
been right in declaring that the same man must be both 
Chancellor of the Empire and Premier of Prussia. The 
two positions in two hands breed rivalry. What the 
Chancellor proposes the Premier resists, and especially if 
the interests of Prussian nobles have to yield to imperial 
considerations. And such has been the case of late. The 
commercial policy which excluded the agricultural 
products of Russia poured gold into the laps of the land- 
holding gentry ; and the commercial treaty with Russia 
which materially lowered the tariff made enemies of the 
conservative gentry interested in agriculture, and who 
are oddly called Agrarians. To these men the Emperor 
only a few weeks ago administered a withering rebuke; 
but they were not awed thereby, and their Opposition is 
one of the causes which have led t> Caprivi’s fall. 

Another apparent cause is his opposition to severe re- 
pressive measures against the Socialists ; and here he 
was again antagonized by his associates in the councils of 
the Emperor who were giad to find an excuse for repre- 
senting him as lukewarm in defense of the rights of the 
Crown. Doubtless he was right, for reason is the best 
argument against men who appeal to reason ; but his was 
a difficult part to play unless he had the heartiest confi- 
dence of the Emperor, and that confidence he appears to 
have partly lost, perhaps on account of his lack of ob- 
sequiousness. 1t is reported, apparently on good 
grounds, that he disapproved of the Emperor’s speech in 
presenting the colors to the regiments, and objected to 
its official publication. That might very well displease 
an Emperor who is as independent of his old advisers as 
was Rehoboam himself. He believes there is nothing he 
cannot do better than his Ministers. To-day he criticises 
the evolutions of an army, the next the maneuvers of a 
fleet, the next day he publishes a volume of sermons, the 
next he reforms the stage, the next he writes a patriotic 
song, the next he sets it to music; and what he will do 
to-morrow puzzles all German wit. He began his reign 
as half a Socialist, and it now looks as if he had been 
won over to the support of the repressive measures which 
Caprivi has opposed. 

When a ministry falls in Great Britain all the world 
knows thereason. There is not the least secrecy about 
it, for there the people rule. That is the way it is sup- 
posed to be in a constitutional monarchy—the people rule 
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and the monarch administers. Butthe German Emperor 
understands that it is his right both to rule ané to ad- 
minister. He must inaugurate and dictate policies, and 
the Reichstag and the Ministry is to accept and register 
loyally his decision, But that recalls 1848. 

The stop-gap Chancellor, von Hohenlohe, is seventy- 
five years old, and will do no more than act as fugle- 
man for the Emperor. Who will be the next Chan- 
cellor, Eulenberg, who has alsoresigned, Dr. Miquel, or 
Count Waldersee nobody can guess ; for the Emperor is 
supreme. We know very well, however, how the Em- 
peror could wonderfully increase his popularity. Let 
him go to Prince Bismarck and consult him and seem to 
follow his advice as to the succession, and all Germany 
would ring with acclamations of delight. But we do 
not expect it. an 
THE REUNION OF THE ROMAN AND GREEK 

CHURCHES. 


THE conference which is now being held in the Vatican 
to discuss the question of union with the Eastern 
Churches follows the Pope’s Encyclical on Christian 
Unity, issued in the first half of the present year. In 
that document the Pope, who would like to signalize 
his reign by drawing together the two great divisions 
of Catholic Christianity, gave a specially warm invita- 
tion to the Eastern Caurches to enter into relations with 
the Roman See, assuring them that they would be pro- 
tected in their rites and patriarch privileges, The 
cable dispatches concerning the conference at the Vati- 
can are very meager. They report that certain Eastern 
Churches are represented ; but this is evidently a mis- 
take. The Patriarchs mentioned as participating are 
those of the Eastern communities connected with the 
Papal See, among them being the United Armenians and 
the Maronites. Neither the Old Armenians nor the 
Greek Churches of Russia and Greece are represented 
in the conference, which is doubtless called for the pur- 
pose of discussing the question how to approach the 
schismatics, as they are called, and what concessions to 
offer them. At the opening of the conference, over 
which the Pope presided, assisted by five of his cardinals, 
and two or three Patriarchs, Patriarch Azarian sub- 
mitted a long document, which is understood to have 
taken ground against a reunion. Then the conference 
was adjourned for a few days in order to allow the Pope 
to present a‘scheme which he has prepared. 

It does net seem probable that the outcome of this 
conference will be at all important. The difficulties in 
the way of reunion, while they seem very slight to 
P- otest ints, are really, in their historical and ecclesias- 
tical significance, very great to those immediately in- 
terested. The question whether the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Father or from the Father and Son, which was 
the chief doctrinal cause of the disruption in the Middle 
Ages, is still a ground of absolute difference ; so, also, is 
the ecclesiastical question of the supremacy of the Pope. 
The Eastern Churches are strong in opposition to the 
supremacy of the See of St. Peter and to the double pro- 
cession. If they could yield on one or both of these 
points, reunion might be possible ; but as yet there is 
nothing to indicate that they care for reunion. 

Of course we remember that compromises have already 
brought considerable sections of the Eastern Churches 
intocommunion with the Roman See. Most of thesect of 
the Maronites,many of the Armenian, Jacobite, and other 
Oriental rites came into union with the Papal Church, 
retaining their patriarchal organization, their rites, their 
Greek liturgies, their married clergy, and communion in 
both kinds. 
made by the Holy See for the sake of union, and the 
schismatics in turn acknowledged the supremacy of the 
See of Rome and gave up the Oriental doctrine of the 
procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father alone. It 
is not inconceivable that the Gregorian Armenians | 
Jacobites and others should follow this lead into the 
Roman Church, but it is highly improbable. 

Many attempts have been made to bring the Eastern 
Churches into relations of co-operation, atleast, with the 
Churches of the West. Lutherans of the days of Melanc- 
thon entered into correspondence with the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, but without result. The Greek divines 
regarded Lutheranism and Calvinism as quite dangerous 
heresies. No better results attended the efforts of the 
Anglican bishops to arrive at an understanding with 
the-Greek Patriarch. They were curtly told by the 
Patriarch of Constantinople in 1723 that the only condi- 
tion of agreement was the adoption by the English 
Church of all the creeds and confessions of the Eastern 
Church *‘ with sincerity and obedience and without any 
scruple or dispute.” A later attempt, made in 1862, re- 
sulted in a very interesting correspondence, which show- 
ed that the Eastern prelates were not atall satisfied with 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and also had some doubt as to 
the validity cf Anglican orders. The Old Catholic Re- 
union Conferences of 1874—75, in Bonn, are fresh in the 
memory of most students of Church history. It was an 
attempt of the Old Catholics to find a common ground 
for union with the Eastern Churches. They agreed to 
surrender to the East on the point of the Filioque contro- 
versy, but the Orientals would make no concessions what- 
ever. 

For the most part these Oriental Ohurches are any- 








These were the concessions which were’ 
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thing but model Christian Churches. Ignorance and 
superstition are characteristic of them, and our 
Protestant missionary societies have found among 
them a fruitful field of evangelistic endeavor. 
Excepting the Churches of Russia and Greece, 
these Eastern bodies are very small, aggregating less 
than 5,000,000, while those of Russia and Greece have 
about 98,000,000 of population. If these and the Papal 
Church could be brought together it would be a result of 
the greatest importance. But the supremacy of the Czar 
is held to as tenaciously as the supremacy of the Pope. 
This point cannot be yielded by the second in the line of 
infallible Popes; and the Czar certainly will not surren- 
der, 


<> 


ditorial Notes. 


In THE INDEPENDENT of this week Edgar Fawcett gives 
pleasant information about writers and painters as men 
of society; President Warfield, of Lafayette College, dis- 
cusses the career of the historian Froude, just deceased ; 
J. A. Davis, D.D., gives an account, instructive as well as 
amusing, of how the Devil went to a prayer-meeting ; 
Maurice Thompson touches up ethical discriminations in 
art and literature; Thomas Speed makes a lawyer’s de- 
fense of ‘‘ Doubting Thomas’”’; President Rankin, of Har- 
vard University, gives some pleasant reminiscences of Sec- 
retary Stanton; E.C. Gordon, D.D., rebukes THE INDE- 
PENDENT for stigmatizing as barbarians those in the South 
who defend lynching; Hanford A. Edson, D.D., shows how 
life approaches to nature in the Tennessee mountains , 
Charlotte F. Grimke supplies specimens of the folk songs 
of the Sea Island Negroes ; T. O. Russell describes the cli- 
mate of the British Isles; Sophia A. Walker supplies mu- 
nicipal art notes; A French correspondent reports Verdi’s 
Music in Paris; and the various departments, religious, 
literary, agricultural, etc., are well filled. There are 
poems by Graham R. Tomson, Sophia A. Walker, Bell 
Stuart and Eben E. Rexford; and stories by Jane Pratt, 
Charles N. Hood and Gulielma Zollinger. 








In the October number of the American Catholic Quar- 
terly Review Cardinal Gibbons has an interesting article 
on Christian Unity, which he discusses from the point of 
view of the World’s Fair Congress and the Pope’s Encycli- 
calon unity. We are not surprised that he adopts the 
position of that encyclical, according to which ‘“‘the su- 
premacy of a Roman pontiff, the supreme jurisdiction of 
St. Peter and his successors, can alone unite us in the fel- 
lowship of our Redeemer.” That is, of course, the only in- 
vitation for union which the Roman Catholic Church can 
make. It only asks that others shall accept its claims of 
supremacy and come under the yoke of its authority, 
which is exercised by one man in the city of Rome. But 
we are surprised that Cardinal Gibbons can expect that “a 
ready response will be forthcoming from many quarters.” 
Where those quarters are we may find out soon, for the in- 
vitation seems especially directed to the Orient, and the 
Churches in the Orient are in a very bad condition just 
now, owing to the oppression of the Turks, and it may be 
that some of them will be persuaded to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Pope; but we see no likelihood of any 
approach of that sortin the West. We Protestauts do 
not accept and we cannot be forced or persuaded to admit 
the postulate for such an appeal and inuvitation as is 
found in the following paragraph from Cardinal Gibbons’s 
article: 

* One cannot be with Christ unless he be with his true Church; 
and in his Church he set up in Peter and his successors an au- 
thority which should be at once the rule of faith and the bond of 
union. Allin opposition to that divine ordinance, all who sepa- 
rate themselves from it, cannot expect to have part with Christ ; 
they will be against Christ.” 


We give the Cardinal credit for having more charity than 
these words indicate. He certainly believes that a great 
many people are ‘‘ with Christ” who are not in the Roman 
Catholic Church. He does not believe that we Protestants 
are all “against Christ.” We also are inclined to raise the 
question what he means by his statement that for the sake 
of union “the Lutheran will not add to his two sacra- 
ments, nor the Episcopalian to his three.” We are not aware 
that Episcopalians recognize three sacraments. 





SENATOR HILL was having a very good time last winter 
when he succeeded in defeating two of the nominations of 
President Cleveland for the Supreme Court. He enjoyed 
the discomfiture of the President in the Tariff matter, and 
added to it not a little by his sarcastic defense of him. He 
did not then expect so soon to be in desperate straits him- 
self as a candidate for Governor of New York. It is of 
great importance this year for him to have the united sup- 
port of the Democratic Party. His friends hoped that the 
President would come to his relief, and send a letter from 
Buzzard’s Bay expressing his desire to see the ticket 
headed by Mr. Hill elected; but no letter came. Then, 
when the President came to the city last week, they ardent- 
ly hoped that he would in some way give the influence of 
his approval to the State ticket; but the President was 
absolutely and ominously silent. He dropped no word and 
wrote no letter in support of the candidacy of Senator 
Hill ; he did not even register as a voter, but took his way 
to Washington, leaving great disappointment behind and 
followed by the imprecations of some of Mr. Hill’s most 
ardent friends, who have come to regard the President as 
the Great Silent Man. 
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SECRETARY CARLISLE through his apparent eagerness to 
inake a point against the Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor of New York, has got himself into difficulty, missed 
his point, and is receiving himself the public criticism 
which he expected Mr. Morton would get. The charge he 
hoped to fasten upon Mr. Morton was violation of the con- 
tract labor law in importing a man to do certain work. 
The Secretary was informed of the case and immediately 
ordered the atrest of the man, who has been in prison 
several weeks. Brought into a United States Court on a 
writ of habeas corpus, it was proved in his behalf that he 
came over to be a domestic servant, and wasthus employed 
in Mr. Morton’s house. As such he was not properly sub- 
ject to arrest, because the law expressly excepts domestic 
servants, But Judge Lacombe, while fully satisfied as to 
the facts and the law, could not order the man’s discharge 
because the Secretary, in ordering his arrest-was acting 
strictly within the official discretion conferred upon him 
by the act. This reveals an anomaly. Habeas corpus is 
a constitutional writ, but under it a court of jurisdiction 
finds itself unable to order a discharge and right a wrong. 
It is left to the Secretary to complete this wrong by depor- 
tation or to rectify it by a discharge. It is not strange that 
the severest public criticism should be visited upon him 
by the press of both parties for his hasty action in ordering 
the arrest. It is expected that the prisoner, who has com- 
mitted no crime and violated no law, will soon be free. Mr. 
Morton’s candidacy has not been injured in the slightest 
degree by the Secretary’s unwise and unjust procedure. It 
isa case of the unskillful use of the boomerang. 


THE visit of Prof. T.W. Rhys Davids, to delivera course of 
Lectures on Buddhism in various institutions in thiscoun- 
try,is the beginning of what we hope will be a much larger 
public interest in the study of comparative réligion, which 
‘Dr. James Freeman Clarke introduced to our American 
public. A year ago a little association of gentlemen was 
formed for lectures on the history of religions, and ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of Professors Toy, of Cam- 
bridge; Jastrow,of theUniversity of Pennsylvania; Gottheil, 
of Columbia College; Haupt, of Johns Hopkins ; Hooper, of 
the Brooklyn Institute; Jameson, of Brown University ; 
President Schurman, of Cornell University, and Dr. John 
P, Peters of this city, to organize a course of lectures. 
They secured Prof. Rhys Davids to deliver the first course 
on Buddhism, a man known as the best authority, cer- 
tainly in the English-speaking world, on the subject. 
He arrived in this country last week, and will 
deliver six lectures at Cornell University, Lowell Insti- 
tute, Brown University, Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 
Brooklyn Institute, Columbia College and the University 
of Pennsylvania. These lectures will cover exoteric and 
esoteric Buddhism, the life of Buddha and the later devel- 
opments of his doctrine, and they will afterward be pub- 
lished ina volume, Prof. Rhys Davids delivered the Hib- 
bert Lectures in 1881 on Buddhism, and has published half 
a dozen important volumes with many translations from 
the Pali texts. He is not only a prime authority on 
Buddhism and Pali, but is a most clear and delightful 
lecturer. Other lecturers in Europe and America will be 
secured for succeeding years, covering cther important 

chapters in the history of religions. 


THE Burnham Industrial Farm, Canaan Four Corners, 
N. Y., under the superintendency of the Rev. John Dooly, 
was again visited with a disastrous fire on Saturday even- 
ing last. The loss of the large new barn, worth $8,000, with 
nearly the whole crop of hay, oats, rye and ensilage, worth 
at least $2,000 more, has left the Farm in a critical condi- 
tion. Without prompt assistance it will be exceedingly 
difficult to maintain the stock of horses and cattle, and the 
support and discipline of the sixty boys now in the reform 
school will be seriously interfered with. There is now no 
doubt that the barn was fired by incendiaries, who have 
been recently at work in the vicinity and kept the popula- 
tion in a panic. The loss comes at a critical time when the 
barn was full and winter just beginning. The season had 
been an exceptionally good one, and the prospects of the 
Farm never looked brighter. The Reform School has now 
on its hands sixty boys, most of them committed as juve- 
nile offenders by the courts. It receives, however, no aid 
from the State, and in its present stress must depend for 
aid in stores, or in money upon the voluntary contributions 
of friends. 


, THIS is the last week of the campaign in this city for 
good government. Exactly how it will end on Tuesday 
next nobody can say; but there are certain indications 
that point to the deliverance of the city from the grasp of 
the corrupt organization which has so long misgoverned 


it. First, is the fact that there are but two tickets this 


year of any moment—those of Tammany and Anti-Tam- 
many? There isa combination of the Republicans with 
all the Democratic elements that are opposed tothe Tam- 
many Democracy. The great bulk of the vote will be di- 
vided between these tickets, only a few hundreds going, 
possibly, to the Prohibition and Labor tickets. It is, 
therefore, a fair fight, and that is something which has not 
been seen in the city for many years. Second, the expo- 
sures by the Lexow Investigating Committee have excited 
the disgust and indignation of many people who have 
hitherto been indifferent and taken the position that one 
party is about as bad as the other. Moreover, some of 
the victims of Tammany who have had no choice hith- 
erto but to support it are now against it. Third, there has 
been an unusally large registration. The total registration 
is 308,402. This is only 1,246 less than that of the Presi- 
dential year in 1892, while it is an increase of more than 
42,000 over last year. The increase is entirely in the anti- 
Tammany districts, while the Tammany districts show a 
large falling off. On the basis of this registration 
various estimates are made as to the probable majority 
for the ticket of the Committee of Seventy. Some put it 
as high as 40,000, others at 30,000 or less. Fourth, Tammany 
itself is not as united as in former years. It was against 
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the wish of a large section of it that Nathan Straus was 
taken as the noniinee: His final declination and the choice 
of ex-Mayor Grant to take his place, caused some addi- 
tional friction. The Committee of Seventy have made a 
strong and dignified campaign, closing with an address to 
the people, giving reasons why Tammany should be over- 
thrown. Altogether the outlook is most promising. It is 
claimed on the part of the supporters of Grant that he will 
come through triumphantly with a considerable majority, 
but there does not seem to be the sense of safety and the 
confidence of victory that usually prevail in Tammany 
ranks, {t will be an awful discouragement for reformers 
if Strong should be defeated ; it will be a glorious victory 
if he is elected. 


THE Lexow investigation is still confined to the police 
department. In the disclosures of the many weeks it has 
been in progress it might have seemed that that subject 
was pretty well exhausted. But, having laid abroad foun- 
dation, the investigation last week passed from the sub- 
ordinates to the higher powers, and Commissioner Sheehan 
was placed on the stand. This man, who is a brother of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the State, came to this city a 
few years ago from Buffalo where his accounts as a public 
officer were reported to be several thousand dcllars short. 
He got, it appears from his own testimony, a public posi- 
tion here almost immediately at a salary of four thousand 
dollars a year and was promoted to a police commission- 
ership in 1892, where he gets five thousand a year, and as 
much more from a law firm which looks after excise mat- 
ters, altho he has never argued a casein court. Moreover, 
he is a senior partner in a firm of contractors who seem to 
have unusual facilities for getting valuable contracts. 
Here is a set of facts that tell their own story. With this 
kind of man at the head of the Police Department what 
could be expected of subordinates? Another startling 
disclosure of the week was that a°valuable witness who 
was expected to testify to having paid large amounts to 
several police captains, and who had left the city after 
being subpoenaed, was detained in Jersey City on her way 
back and compelied to remain there by force until the 
courts could be appealed to. Thec»unsel of the Lexow 
Committee was compelled to :odge complaint against her 
for a felony in order to lay the ground for a warrant of ex. 
tradition so as to get her into New York. Evidently there 
was aconspiracy to prevent her from crossing the river to 
tell what she knows. “If so it was a very foolish one, for 
it simply increased the public indignation against the 
present corrupt administration of the Police Department, 
and the determination to get at the facts. 





AGAIN we have lively news from the East, and Japan is 
again the victor. A considerable battle has been fought, 
or rather won, by the Japanese on the Manchurian side of 
the Yalu River, for the Chinese soldiers showed more skill 
in fleeing than in fighting. They seem to throw up in- 
trenchments simply for amusement and not for defense. 
It is now believed that they have retreated to another 
strong position, perhaps no stronger, on the road to Mouk- 
den, and the Japanese soldiers are said to be rapidly fol- 
lowing them. Meanwhile it seems to be a fact beyond 
question that the peninsula back of Port Arthur, the 
northern of the two Chinese fortified ports that protect the 
Gulf of Pechili, and afford harbor for the Chinese fleet, 
has been occupied by astrong Japanese army. The only 
news favorable to China is that most of her ships have 
been repaired and ordered out to sea to attack the Japanese 
fleet ; but this is to be received with some hesitation. Thus 
far China seems to be tumbling and fumbling about al- 


most helplessly, having no one department properly organ-- 


ized, while Japanese movements proceed with admirable 
precision and success. 


..-» We do not doubt that most of our readers will open 
wide eyes when they read on page 4, from a college professor 
in the South such a passage as this: 


“Thirty years ago, in defiance of right, in contravention of a 
sworn compact made by the founders of the United States, the 
Negro was emancipated. In order to free him, and to elevate 
him to citizenship, the South was desolated with fire and sword. 
The white man, defending his home and his property, was mur- 
dered in wholesale by mobs, acting indeed with military pre- 
cision and efficiency,but none the less with no righteous authority. 
Then Might was Right. Then Might said: The Union must be 
preserved, the Negro must be freed and elevated to citizenship, 
no matter what it costs, no matter what dreadful consequences 
ensue. As a result, Law and Order went down and out in fire 
and blood.” 


Or such a declaration as this: 


“The South believes that the Negro himself is incited to 

crime by the unwise and perverted teaching which he receives 
from the North.” 
That awful North! Why does not the South teach the 
Negro better? It has the opportunity, the neighborhood, 
the public schools. ‘‘The North!’ Why the bulk of the 
Negroes have never had a word of teaching from the 
North. 


..-»Here is richness expressed from The Western Watch- 
man: 


“The Bureau of Indian Affairs is maturing a scheme to estab- 
lish public schools in all the reservations and abolishing the con- 
tract schools. This would be the death of many flourishing In- 
dian schools, and would be a long step backward in the way of 
civilizing the Indians. Indians do not want a knowledge of the 
three R’s. They do not need te read, because they have no books 
and no newspapers. They do not need te write, because they 
never leave each other far enough and long enough for corre- 
spondence. They do not need to cipher, because they have no 
accounts to keep that they cannot carry on their ten fingers. But 
they do need religion, and they will study to read and write in 
order to acquire a knowledge of the faith. Indian schools area 
farce unless they are religious schools.” 

Are we to understand that this is the theory of instruction 
in the Catholic contract schools, which, it tells us, will be 
abolished by a public school system ? No reading, no writ- 


ing needed ; no ciphering, nothing but religion? That is 
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worse than we imagined. We hope it is one of Father 
Phelan’s editorial jokes. 


-.-s We reported a few weeks since the arrest of the Arme. 
nian professors in the college and schools at Aintab and 
Marash, Central Turkey, on “‘suspicion of revolutionary 
intention.’ Representations were immediately made to 
the State Department at Washington, and Minister Ter. 
rell was instructed to do his best to safeguard the interests 
of the American Board in those cities. The Secretary of 
Legation was accordingly sent to Aintab to investigate the 
matter on the ground. As a result, a cable dispatch re. 
ceived from him announces that the professors have been 
entirely exonerated and are released. It will now be in 
order for the Secretary of Legation to visit Mardin, Mosu) 
and, if necessary, Bagdad, to investigate the very serious 
statements made in our columns last week, by the Rey, J 
A. Ainslie, to the effect that the men who made the attack 
on Miss Melton, have not been punished, and furthermore 
that there seems to be no prospect that they will be. A 
little information on the ground is worth any number of 
assurances from the Sublime Porte, or from the Turkish 
Minister at Washington. 


.... Those who are anxious to bring about a union of va- 
rious denominations with the Protestant Episcopal Church 
have suggested that the latter might, through its bishops, 
give reordination to non-Episcopal ministers. An Episco- 
pal minister in Ireland, who favors the union of various 
Protestant Churches there, hasa little different suggestion 
to make. His proposition is, that a number of Presbyte- 
rian and Methodist ministers shall be selected and solemn- 
ly consecrated as bishops ; then these bishops and the bish- 
ops of the Church of Ireland shall, together with a council 
of the clergy and laity of the Episcopal, Methodist and 
Presbyterian Churches, proceed to draw up a constitution 
of the United Church. In the course of a few years, under 
such a scheme, all the ministers of the United Church 
would be under valid orders. If we must have union at 
the price of the surrender of the validity of Congregation- 
al, Presbyterian and Methodist orders, this scheme may be 
as good as any other. 


.... We have spoken elsewhere of the discussion in cer- 
tain Baptist papers what should be done with a Baptist 
young woman who has married a Methodist preacher and 
joined the Methodist Church. This recalls that less than 
two months ago a young Episcopal woman in Vermont 
asked her rector for a letter of recommendation to a Con- 
gregationalchurch. It was refused, and she was received 
on confession of her faith. Not long after she attended the 
church where she had been confirmed to hear Bishop Hall, 
and in response to the general invitation she remained to 
communion. After communion the Bishop forbade her 
ever coming to the service again, as she had forfeited her 
right by joining a Congregational church, had renounced 
faith in the Episcopal Church and could not come back of 
her own will. 


..--lf one must doa bad thing he ought todo it judi- 
ciously, as does The Catholic Mirror, of Baitimore, which 
puts its liquor advertisements in the same columns with its 
patent medicines. Its example we commend to The Catho- 
lic Times, of Philadelphia, which mixes up its staring 
liquor advertisements with those of orphan asylums. In 
this latter case it may happen to occur to the reader that it 
is the whisky that is the cause while the poor waifs are the 
effect, and the readers who send gifts for the orphans may 
be disinclined to buy the whisky. We may add that the 
fact that such advertisements appear in their own religious 
papers may well cause people to question the usual belief 
that such men as Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ryan 
are all-powerful with their people. We remember that 
Abraham Lincoln once said he did not have much influence 
in his Administration. 


.... That isa sweet little note which Viscount Halifax, 
in behalf of the English Church Union, has written to the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, benevolently informing 
him that he, the aforesaid Viscount and the Union of 
which he is President, “‘ desire absolutely to disclaim any 
complicity”? with the consecration of Sénor Calvera as 
bishop at Madrid by the Archbishop of Dublin, and that 
this action has caused him and them “ profound distress.”’ 
He also wishes to say that he and they ‘‘ deplore the course 
of those who have withdrawn themselves from the commu- 
nion and authority of their lawful pastors.’”’ We can im- 
agine the Cardinal Archbishop quizzically thanking the 
President of the Church Union and suggesting that they 
return to the communion and authority of the Chief Pas- 
tor of Christendom. 


....As an illustration of the clock-work fashion in which 
matters have moved in Japan during the war, we mention 
the fact, given to us in a private letter, that on the single 
track of railroad which connects Kobe with Tokio, during 
eight days, between thirty and forty thousand soldiers 
were carried westward, besides other appliances of war; 
and yet the three regular daily trains going each way be- 
tween the two cities were run as usual. 


‘cone The Congregationalist has a warm word of welcome 
for the proposals of fellowship which come from the Con- 
vention of churches called Christian, held at Haverhill. 
It expresses the hope that the plan of union proposed ‘“‘ may 
be tried in mutual confidence and forbearance, not expect- 
ing too much from it, yet believing that the Holy Spirit is 
always leading those in whom he dwells into a greater unity 
in Christ.” 


.... With John Y. McKane in Sing Sing the little town 
of Gravesend comes far short of its record last year, in its 
registration of voters. Usder the manipulations of its 
boss it-claimed for last year 6,218 voters. This year the re- 
turn is only 2,039, a falling off of over 4,000. This shows 
that McKane is where he ought to be. 


....The consecration, the other, day of ‘‘ The Jay Gould 
Memorial Reformed Church,” of Roxbury, N. Y., raises 
the question again whether it is wise to name churches 
after contemporaries, 
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{HE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


Tue 48th annual meeting of the American Missionary 
Association, held last week in the First Congregational 
Church in Lowell, Mass., was one of the most successful 
and interesting anniversaries that has been held for some 
years. Not only was the attendance large, so that the best 
hospitalities of that hospitable city were fully taxed, but 
many came in from surrounding places, even twenty and 
thirty miles away, to attend the meetings and then return 
to their homes.at night. The addresses were interesting 
and enthusiastic. Special prominence was given to the 
missionaries and ministers who were practically acquainted 
with the work of the Association. Only one officer of the 
society presented a paper, the idea being to bfing the 
churches still more thoroughly in touch with the actual 
workers. . 

President M. E. Gates presided, and responded most 
gracefully to the cordial address of welcome by Mayor 
Pickman. Then came the treasurer’s report, showing that 
the receipts for the year have been $340,470, the income 
from the Daniel Hand Fund, $51,639, and the income from 
endowment funds, $12,670, making a total of $404,779. The 
expenditures on account of the current receipts have been 
$361,803, leaving a debt balance for the current year of $21,- 
883, which with the debt of last year, $45,028, makes a total 
debt of $66,361. The expenditures have been divided as fol- 
lows: for the South, $24,328 ; for the Indians, $43,547; for 
the Chinese, $13,201; for missions in Africa, paid to the 
American Board, $4,829. 

On behalf of the executive committee Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton presented the annual report giving a general 
survey of the work of the Association. The general sum- 
mary shows 116 schools with 14,222 pupils ; 646 missionaries, 
170 chur¢hes with a chufch membership of 10,237, and 
Siinday-schools with a membership of 17,015. Looking 
moré into detail this includes educational work in the 
South, with 84 schools, of which 36are normal, 42 common 

schools, mostly in rural districts, and 6 chartered institu- 
tions—Fisk University in Tennessee, Talladega College in 
Alabama, Straight University in New Orleans, La., Touga- 
loo University in Mississippi, Tillotson Collegiate Institute 
at Austin, Tex., and one in South Carolina. The society 
also carries on educational work in the mountains with 18 
schools of all grades and an enrollment of more than 2,000. 
One very encouraging feature of this work is the increas- 
ing appreciation of the people for it. In the department 
of Church work 18 churches have been added to the list, 9 in 
the Southern lowlands, 7 in the mountains, one in the 
Indian missions, and one on the Pacific Coast. The year 
has been noted for its frequent revivals, many accessions 
to church membership being reported, and the offerings 
for church support, notwithstanding the pressure of 
a severe winter and bad times, have been increased by 
over $6,000. In the seven churches which have been 
added to the list during the year in mountain work, 
the total membership has reached 1,400 members, an in- 
Crease during the year of 331¢ per cent. The work in the 
Indian field has been especially prosperous, with a good 
growth in church membership. An interesting feature is 
the dedication of a memorial church and the ordination of 
two Indians by a council at South Dakota. In the school 
work the greatest pressure has been felt, and the greatest 
sacrifice has been made to meet the decreased appropria- 
tions; but the enrollment at Santee, Neb., has fallen off 
from 241 to 94. The Alaska mission has been reopened 
favorably. Mr. and Mrs. Lopp have returned to Cape 
Prince of Wales. So, also, the work has been continued, 
tho under great disadvantages, among the Chinese on the 
Pacific Coast. Special attention was paid to the Bureau 
of Woman’s work. There are now forty-one State organiza- 
tions for co-operation in that department, and the contri- 
butions show an advance of 13 per cent. over the previous 
year. 

On Tuesday evening the annual sermon was preached by 
Dr. Charles H. Richards, of Philadelphia. It was a most 
inspiring discourse, one that was especially adapted to the 
circumstances, written with the whole work of the society 
in mind, and setting forth its relation to the topic of the 
discourse, ‘‘ The Evolution of Humanity and Our Part in 
It.” Dr. Richards dwelt upon the larger purpose of God 
made manifest in the constant reference to his kingdom, 
the kingdom of God; so the work of such a society is not 
a work of philanthropy or of ordinary evangelism, but 
it is the setting forth of the truth that the new man of the 
coming world will be the result of all the best elements 
and features from every quarter, his life enriched from 
every age and every race. Thus every portion has its share; 

the Southern mountaineer, the Indian, the African, the 
Chinese, together with the Anglo-Saxon, all are to have 
their part in the great work. 

On Wednesday greetings were presented from the other 
national societies, and Dr. A. E. Dunning ‘presented a re- 
port of the committee on the work among the Chinese. 
Acknowledging the comparatively little interest that so 
many feel in that ‘race, he expressed his belief that the 
people of New England have very little conception of the 
immense changes that are going on in commerce between 
the East and thiscountry. He likened China to the great 
desert that existed in California a few years ago, but which 
had disappeared under the influences of the river that at 
first, when turned upon, was lost sight of, but afterward 
changed it all into a fertile land ; so he felt that the present 
outcome, tho not now encouraging, would, in the future, 
show great results. The Rev. Dwight M. Pratt presented 
the report on Indian work, and was followed by an address 
by the Rev. C. L. Hall, of North Dakota, with instance 
after instance of the wonderful power of Christian teach- 
ing and Christian belief to bring good out of evil, to raise 
the low and degraded and develop the delicacy of nature, 
which we are too often led to suppose is confined to the 
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culture and refinement of Christian homes. The charge 
of treachery he resented, saying that after many years’ ex- 
perience he felt perfectly safe in trusting himself to them. 
Mr. Hall was followed by Miss Mary P, Lord in an eloquent 
appeal for the carrying on of the work among those people 
who are so like “ little children, and whose very simplicity 
rs A manifests itself in ways.that are very beauti- 
ul. 

On Wednesday afternoon there was a free parliament of 
five minute speeches, in which a number took part, among 
them many who had been missionaries and teachers. Dr. 
J. F. Loba, of Illinois, gave an address on “The Needs of 
the Oppressed Races,” which was followed by songs from 
the Tougaloo singers, and then Secretary Beard read a 
paper on the “‘ Development of Missionary Methods.” He 
dwelt especially upon the fact that preaching is not 
enough, that there must be Christian education and the 
dignifying of work. He illustrated it by statements as to 
the condition of the field, both in the Indian tribes, with 
their inherited barbarous ideas of life, and among those of 
African descent, who, until the time they had been set 
free had never been permitted forethought or had been in- 
structed in caring for themselves. The missionary sees 
the labor question in some of its more important aspects. 

President Franklin Carter then presented the report on 
Southern education, dwelling upon that as one of the most 
truly conservative and helpful departments of work, look- 
ing toward the future of the American people. President 
K. M. Cravath, of Fisk University, followed with a power- 
ful and impressive address, emphasizing some of the pecu- 
liarities of the situation. First, eight millions of people 
designated as Negroes, acknowledged as American citi- 
zens, and most of them with some educational advantages ; 
(2) a large percentage of the eight millions thus classified 
having a preponderance of blood derived from white races ; 
a larger proportion have a smaller percentage; (3) in the 
Southern States all with a distinct trace of Negro blood are 
refused access to the college and university established by 
the white people; (4) the work of the Association is not di- 
rectly for the lowest and most degraded; its aim is to 
uplift and enlighten the race and thus take hold of the 
best and most promising. Prof. T. F. Inborden, of Georgia, 
dwelt quite fully upon the extent to which the graduates 
of the Association colleges were to be found all through the 
South. The Rev. J. W. Doanetold of the work among the 
mountain whites, describing the famous Blue Grass region 
of Kentucky ; showing how much the schools were already 
doing, but how much still remained to be done. 

At the Wednesday evening session there were addresses 
by the Rev. James Garvie of the Santee Agencv, Neb., on 
Indian work; by the Rev.J. E. Moorland on the development 
of the highest standard in meeting the questions that come 
before these societies; by Mr. L. B. Moore, of Alabama, on 
the industrials schools of the South, and by Dr. Alexander 
McKenzie, who gave one of his most stirring and impas- 
sioned appeals for a higher Christian mission service and 
support. There was also a Christian Endeavor mass 
meeting addressed by President Gates and a number of 
others. 

Thursday was given up to the finances and to Southern 
Church work. The Hon. Franklin Fairbanks and D.S. 
Clark, D.D., made addresses on the financial outlook, 
speaking hopefully and encouragingly of the future. Dr. 
C.M. Lamson made a most eloquent appeal for the South- 
ern Church, especially for that among the Negroes. The 
Rev. J. A. Herod and the Rev. W. G. Olinger, of Tennessee, 
followed, and Governor Greenhalge gave a few earnest and 
cordial words for the work of the society. 

Thursday afternoon was devoted’ to woman’s work, 
the annual report and addresses. In the afternoon also at 
the business meeting the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : 


** Resolved, that in view of the rapidly developing work of our 
Congregational churches through the American Missionary As- 
sociation for its fourfold constituency, demanding increased 
expenditure; and especially in view of the peril into which sev- 
eral important missionary stations are brought by reason of our 
debt; that it is our strong conviction that we should greatly in- 
crease the number of givers to this cause,and that this year 
every Congregational church and every Congregational church 
member be invited and urged to make a contribution to this 
work.” 


A committee consisting of the following members was 
appointed to send it to every Congregational church in 
the United States: C. H. Richards, D.D., of Pennsyl- 
vania ; the Hon. Franklin Fairbanks, of Vermont ; Lyman 
Abbott, D.D., of New York; W. H. Davis, D.D., of Michi- 
gan; R. E. Jenkins, Esq., of Illinois ; Alexander McKenzie, 
D.D., of Massachusetts; DeW.S. Clark, D.D., of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The evening exercises closed the meeting. There were 
three addresses by Dr. H. A. Stimson, of this city; Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, and the Hon. Frederick Douglas. Mr. 
Douglas was received with an enthusiasm that seemed to 
touch him deeply, and he responded to it with a cordiality 
and earnestness, as well as hopefulness, that won the most 
cordial applause and heartfelt sympathy of the whole 
audience. Acknowledgments and thanks followed, and 
the Association adjourned. Invitations were received from 
several places, but it was not decided where the next meet- 
ing would be held, that being left to the Executive Com- 
mittee to decide during the year. 
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....The conference at the Vatican on the union of the 
Eastern Churches with the Roman Catholic Church, which 
the Pope has been so anxious to consummate, opened Octo- 
ber 24th. Cardinals Rampolla, Ledochowski, Vannutelli, 
Galimberti and Langenieux were present, as well as repre- 
sentatives from the Chaldean and Maronite Churches. Pa- 
triarch Azarian, of the Catholic Armenians, was also pres- 
ent, altho there had been some effort made to prevent his 
going. The conference will probably be in session for some 
time. It was stated that Patriarch Azarian was earnestly 
opposed to the proposed union, ’ 
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THE WELCOME TO GENERAL BOOTH. 


Last week was a time of great rejoicing in the Salvation 
Army in this city. After inspecting Canada Gen. William 
Booth reached New York October 20th. There was no pub- 
lic reception then; but on Monday evening, October 22d, 
there was no mistaking the spirit of the welcome that 
greeted him. The first sign was the gathering in Union 
Square of a great crowd, including the national staff and 
troops, together with about 1,000 delegates from various 
parts of the country. The bands gave a welcoming chorus, 
and in response to hearty cheers the General gave a few 
words of cordial recognition, after which he started for 
Carnegie Hall, where a monster reception had been ar- 
ranged. Every seat in the building was filled, and on the 
platform were many of the most prominent men and 
women of New York. 

After the several hallelujahs and cheers which greeted 
the venerable founder of the Salvation Army, Dr. Amory 
H. Bradford, of Montclair, N. J., stepped forward and 
gave an addre:s of welcome, signed by the following min- 
isters and laymen, most of whom were present : Presbyte- 
rians—The Rev. Dr. Thomas S. Hastings, President Union 
Theological Seminary ; the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, 
William E. Dodge, Morris K. Jesup and Francis Greene ; 
in behalf of the Methodist Episcopal Ministers’ Meeting— 
Abraham J. Palmer, President ; in behalf of the Congre- 
gational Clerical Union—W. Jay Peck, President; in be- 
half of the Congregational Club—Samuel S. Marples, 
President ; in behalf of the Baptist Ministers’ Meeting— 
D. Thomas MacClymont, President; in behalf of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ—B. B. Tyler: in behalf of the ministers of 
the Reformed Church—David J. Burrill. This was fol- 
lowed by an address in behalf of the American branch of 
the Army, read by Commander Ballington Booth. 


“ Beloved General, wegreet you with unfeigned pleasure, grat- 
ified to report to you that God has brought us through varied 
seasons of severe trial and difficulty, when our movement was 
despised by the community, maligned by unbelievers, and perse- 
cuted by bitter foes, to its present position of strength and ad- 
vance. In behalf of the 160 staff officers of the United States, in 
behalf of the 2,000 commanding officers, the 2,600 local officers, 
and the 20,000 commissioned troops, we loyally welcome you. 
Our 2,600 auxiliaries and the 16,000,000 persons attending our halls 
annually throughout the United States hail you with heartfelt 
joy and satisfaction. We pray that your life may long be spared 
and that your spirit may be increasingly cheered and strength- 
ened by the successes and advances on those lines which you 
have in the past so unflinchingly and faithfully maintained.” 


To these addresses General Booth responded in a way 
that illustrated the character of the man who has brought 
such a movement into existence and has made it accom- 
plish so much of good. His manner was simple in the ex- 
treme. Entirely devoid of affectation, but with a power 
that carried the audience right with him, he assured 
them that altho the Salvation Army ‘‘was born in 
London, it was no more English than was Christianity 
Jewish because it was born in Bethlehem.” He then 
sketched at length the great work which the Army had 
done. It had made headway in most of the European 
countries and in India, “and as soon as the war is over,” 
_said he, ‘“‘ we will make a dash for Japan and Java. The 
flag is now flying in forty-one different countries, and 
The War Cry has an annual circulation of 52,000,000 copies 
printed in forty different Janguages.” He closed amid ap- 
plause by stating that Cardinal Manning had told him 
that he never saw any of the slum sisters of the Army that 
they didn’t remind him of the angels of Heaven. 

On Tuesday, the morning was given up to a private 
council in Calvary Baptist Church, in which the General 
addressed about 1,000 of the Army on some of the things 
that in his view are absolutely necessary to the success of 
the Army—reliable soldiers, a strong and autocratic gov- 
ernment and plenty of fighting powder. They would never 
achieve permanent success, he said, except by permanently 
fighting. Then the meeting came to an end, and all the 
officers marched from the council room to the Lenox Ly- 

ceum dining hall, where they sat down to luncheon. 

The afternoon was devoted to a meeting of the auxiliaries 
in Association Hall. These include many people who, 
tho not members of the Army, sympathize with its aims 
and methods. Dr. Josiah Strong gave an address, in which 
he said : 

“T have been converted to the bass drum and the cymbal. 
General Booth is the only British generalin more than one hun- 
dred years whose commission has conferred upon him any au- 
thority in the United States.” 


General Booth in his address said : 


“ Asto what Iam doing with the money which I have collected 
for my scheme of social regeneration, I would point to what a 
mere drop it is. Imagine in England that there is spent every 
year £230,000,000 in drink, andthere is put by £200,000,000 in sav- 
ings annually. One large amount is destroyed and the other is 
lying idle and useless. 

“ People with us live in an atmosphere of obedience, and this is 
necessary; for we have to arrange and discipline a great mass of 
ignorance. The simplicity of our belief has helped us. Our 
creed is simple. Any attempt to ‘disjoint ’ creed from conduct 
is fatal. We believe in Heaven and Hell, and we desire that what 
we teach should commend itself to the heart rather than to the 
intellect. It was said that Paganini, the great fiddler, could 
bring more music out of one string than another man could out of 
the entire fiddle. We have three strings to our bow, and the most 
important one is that each one should know that his sins are for- 
given. Getting religion is like jumpingin to swim. Some people 
wet their feet, shiver and dress themselves again ; others say, 
‘Get out of the way there and let me jumpin.’ A member of 
our Army in Exeter not longago met a young fellow who had his 
mustache all beautifully curled upand was dressed to kill. 

*** Oh,’ said he to the Salvation Army girl ; * you don’t know as 
much asI know.’ 

“* What do you know?’ said she. 

“ * Why,’ he said, * I can say the Lord's Prayer in Latin.’ 

“*Oh,’ she replied, ‘Ican go much further than that;I can 
say I am saved in English, and what is more than that I can 
prove it.’ ” 

In the evening Carnegie Music Hall was again crowded. 


The special feature of the evening was an address by 
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Chauncey M. Depew. A portion of Mr. Depew’s address 
was as follows: ; 

“General Booth, Ladies and Gentlemen: It has been my lot in 
my life to address every kind, condition, class and creed of men 
and also of women; but I never felt near so happy as I do to- 
night. At present, so far as my public functions are concerned, 
outside of the business which engrosses me every day, my time is 
given to talking politics; but these audiences have not half the 
earnestness nor a tithe of the enthusiasm which inspires every- 
body here to-night ; tho, of course, I think the side which I ad- 
dress has all the enthusiasm. In all the people of all walks of 
life whom I have welcomed to this country there is no one to 
whom I give a heartier greeting on behalf of the American peo- 
ple than to General Booth. When I first saw the Salvation Army 
it was in an English city, and it had not yet reached America. 
I could not at first grasp the situation that these men could in- 
fluence anybody but lunatics. When I saw drunken men join 
them, my first impression was, will they stick? And I was then 
informed that nine-tenths of those who were, already in that 
procession joined it in the first place just in the very same way. 
So long as no law, moral or otherwise, is violated, if the means 
can accomplish good results the means are blessed by Almighty 
God. The methods of the Army may be deemed peculiar, but the 
recesses of the human mind are a thousand times more peculiar. 
No two people are seeking the same end in thesame way. We 
could not live if we were all lawyers. If we were all of one mind 
everybodymight want the same girl,and therewould not be enough 
to go around. The churches do not reach the slums, and Gen- 
eral Booth isdoing what was attempted years ago. He has press- 
ed the button, and 10,000 officers and 13,000,000 soldiers are doing 
the rest. For the poor people that were outcasts before he came 
along, there was no guardian but the police,and no home but 
the cell. Your work, General Booth, is as dangerous and more 
benevolent than that of the missionary who penetrates into the 
heart of Africa. I have heard that if the Salvation Army was 
removed from London it would take 5,000 more policemen to 
maintain order in that metropolis. 

“ We praise everybody in this age, but our praise is not always 
bestowed upon the most worthy. We bestow it sometimes upon 
beneficent humbugs, who attract our fancy during the passing 
hour. We yield ourselves up to enthusiasm for some political 
humbugs of the hour, there is nothing personal about that—but 
Peter the Hermit and Martin Luther and General Booth deserve 
to be mentioned in one breath, because of the permanent and 
enduring good which they have accomplished for the human 
race.” 

General Booth then began a long speech, describing the 
plan outlined in his book, ‘‘In Darkest England and the 
Way Out.” He said he made £7,000 by the sale of the book 

in England, all of which went to support the scheme; but 
from the pirated editions of his work in America he hadn’t 
received acent. ‘“ But I am here now,” said he, “ to col- 
lectit. Ah, yes,’ he continued, ‘‘ America may be free and 
enlightened, and all that, and England may be in dark- 
ness and gloom ; but I tell you that when your chimney has 
smoked as long as poor old John Bull’s it will be every bit 
as full cf soot, if not fuller.” 

Wednesday and Thursday were distinctively Army days. 
On Wednesday Cooper Union was filled, asa festival of 
Salvation was held. The General cordueted three meet- 
ings, in the morning, afternoon and evening, and many 
new recruits were admitted to the Army, Thursday was 
devoted especially to the officers, the staff and field officers 
meeting their commander in the morning, the local officers 
in the afternoon, and staff, field and local officers and re- 
cruits gathered in the evening. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Methodist Missionary Society reports receipts 
for the month of September of $229,162 against $161,012 for 
September, 1893. This makes the total receipts for eleven 
months $896,662, against $906,505 for the preceding year. 


..-.For the first time in many years the American 
Sunday-School Union makes a special appeal to the 
churches. The past year has been one of the most success- 
ful in the history of the society, showing the establishment 
of 1,785 new Sunday-schools, and the conversion of nearly 
11,000 persons. 





...-It was expected that at the regular semiannual con- 
ference of the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
held at Middletown, Conn., last week, a successor would 
be chosen to the late J. O. Peck, D.D., Secretary of the 
Missionary Society. It was decided, however, to postpone 
it to the General Conference to be held in 1896. 


.-.-Itis reported that the persecution of tne Armenians 
in Fresno, Cal., to which reference has been made at differ- 
ent times, is growing more malignant daily. As a conse- 
quence at the annual meeting of the home and foreign or- 
ganization of the Women of the Congregational Churches 
on the Pacific Coast, held at Ventura, Cal., recently, reso- 
lutions were adopted protesting against this persecution, 
anc extending to the Armenians full assurance of sympa- 
thy and fellowship. Similar action was also taken by the 
General Association of Southern California. 


.-..The Berkeley Temple closes seven years of special 
work this week by a series of conferences on Municipal 
Reform ; Child Life in the Great City ; Young Women in 
the Great City ; the Church in the Great City; Ruin and 
Rescue and Temperance. There will also be the annual 
conference of open or institutional church leagues. Among 
the speakers are to be Drs. D. J. Burrell, I. J. Lansing, C. 
L. Thompson, Josiah Strong, G. A. Gordon, Lyman Abbott 
and W. J. Tucker; Miss Bella Hume, of New Orleans, 
Thomas E. Murphy, Neal Dow, and others. 


----The Missionary Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was in session last week in Hartford, Conn. About- 
fortybishops and over two hundred laymen and clerical dele- 
gates were in attendance. Among the topics were Associate 
Missions, Lay Helpers and Missions, Women’s Auxiliaries, 
Work among the Colored Race dnd Work among the Jews. 
The immediate management of the missions rests with the 
Board of Managers in New York; but these. yearly meet- 
ings of the Council serve to stir up interest in the cause of 
missions and make this branch of the Church’s work better 
known tothe people. Considerable interest was felt in the 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Anglican Missionary Conference in London, which was 


held not long since and at which there were a number of | 


representatives from this country. 


.-.. There was held, a short time since, in Harvard Col- 
lege, a joint assembly of the various religious societies of 
the colleges, including the Christian Association, the Re- 
ligious Union, the St. Paul Society, the Oxford Club and 
the Catholic Club, for the purpose of extending the scope 
of the religious and philanthropic work of those societies 
and of organizing a common society for the better per- 
formance of that work. Among the speakers were Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie, for the Congregationalists; Mr. P. 
A. Mullen, President of the Catholic Club, Mr. H. C. 
Wright, of the Oxford Club, representing the Methodists ; 
Mr. T. R. Kimball, of the St. Paul Society, an Episcopa- 
lian; Mr. Angelo Hall, of the Religious Union, made up 
mainly of members of liberal churches, and Mr. R. T. 
Capen, representing the Christian Association ; also 
Bishop Lawrence, ex Governor Russell and Professor Pea- 
body. 


....According to the Lutheran World, in a German 
population of at least 75,000 there is but one German Lu- 
theran Churchin Cincinnati. The German congregations 
there are independent and are served by a coterie of Ger- 
man ecclesiastics, whose chief Gospel is that of “liberty 
of thought and license of conduct.” In a conversation 
with a number of these they were asked whether they 
were Lutherans. To this they replied, ‘‘We be Luther’s 
men, but not Lutherans.’’? They also said they rejected 
the Augsburg Confession, declared the Bible their ouly 
creed, and had no such “ Romish shackles as creeds.”’ The 
divinity or deity of Christ they denied, and when their at- 
tention was called to passages setting forth His deity they 
declared that they ‘“‘ were not written by an Apostle ; but 
like the accounts of the fall, the flood and the resurrection, 
are not to be believed.”” When questioned as to their view 
of the Lord’s Supper, they claimed that they were Zwing- 
lians and not Lutherans. ° 


....The 29th annual report of the Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist General Convention shows that the church 
membership is 46,413, a growth of 1,700 during the past 
year ; the Sunday-school membership is 58,163, a growth 
of 1,000; the number of families reported is 43,959, almost 
equal to the church membership ; the number of ministers 
is 757. The total contributions for parish expenses and 
benevolences were $1,224,851, a falling off of about’ $165,000. 
This included $821,670 for current expenses and $63,991 for 
missionary and general purposes. This last is less than 
the preceding year by about $800. Reference is made to 
the mission to Japan, which shows, itis said, a good de- 
gree of progress notwithstanding unfavorable conditions. 
The regular services are maintained in nine different 
churches by the missionaries and Japanese assistauts. 
Great regret is expressed for the resignation of Dr. G. L. 
Perin from the mission there. Gifts to colleges and educa- 
tional institutions are reported to be $132,159 to Throop 
College, $42,973 to St. Lawrence University, and $16,009 to 
Tufts College. 


....-At the recent meeting of the Board of Control of 
the Epworth Leaguein Boston, there werereports from the 
various departments. Bishop Fitzgerald dwelt upon the 
widespread interest in the League manifested in the whole 
Church, to which he thought was due a great deal of the 
revival spirit of the past year. The great value of the 
League in connection with the offerings for the Missionary 
Society, was dwelt upon, and also the value of its literary 
department, operating to bring a better class of books be- 
fore the young people. The Epworth Herald, it was said, 
has 80,000 subscribers, and it is hoped to raise it to 100,000 
before the close of the year. The organization at present 
consists of 13,500 chapters and 3,000 junior leagues, alto- 
gether containing more than 1,000,000 members. The re- 
port of the committee on the second International Confer- 
ence showed that the result of that in Cleveland had been 
very fruitful in its effect upon the general work of the 
League, and it had been judged best to hold the next con- 
ference in Chattanooga, Tenn., during the last week in 
June of 1895, This report was adopted. 


....Probably one of the most interesting sects in Russia 
is the Dukhobortsi, inhabiting large districts of Western 
Transcaucasia. Their name, ‘“‘ Wrestlers with the Spirit,” 
indicates that the society at its beginning held views 
analogous to those of the German Pietists. They were 
men of strong character and faith. But as time went on, 
and active persecution of them ceased, they began to show 
signs of worldliness, to amass money and land, and forget 
their pristine simplicity of life. News from the Caucasus 
now states that a strangely interesting revival movement 
is stirring these people. Their leader, Verigin, has called 
upon them to divide their property equally among all the 
brethren, and in response to his call some of the richest 
Dukhobortsi have relinquished everything they possess, 
one man, probably the richest among them, having cheer- 
fully withdrawn his whole property of $5,000 from the 
bank and distributed it among his less opulent brethren. 
Verigin has ordered in all the women of the sect who are 
in service in neighboring towns; they are not to leave 
their homes in the future. And in view of the possibility 
of a future relapse from the faith their energetic leader is 
stirring them up to leave the fat lands of the Caucasus for 
the remote and desolate steppes of the province of Arch- 
angel on the shores of the White Sea. The Dukhobortsi 
number about one hundred thousand. 


.... Statistical Reports of the Cultus Ministry of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire give some fresh data and facts 
in regard to the status of the Protestant Church in that 
Catholic country. In Austria proper, out of 23,895,000 in- 
habitants, only 436,352 are Protestants, divided into 315,828 
Lutherans and 120,524 Reformed. Vienna alone has 41,948 
Protestants within its walls. Large Protestant congrega- 
tions are found in Northern Bohemia, also in the Czech 
districts of Bohemia and Moravia and in the Polish dis- 
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tricts of Silicia. Of the large German colonies in Galicia 
and the Bukowina, four-fifths are Protestants. The Lu- 
theran Chureh of Austria proper is organized into 143 
parishes and 92 associated, or filial, congregations, while 
the Reformed Church has 82 parishes and 23 associated 
congregations. Officially the former church is called the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession, the latter the 
Church of the Helvetian Confession. In the kingdom of 
Hungary there are 3,429,166 Protestants, namely 1,204,000 
Lutherans and 2,225,126 Reformed. In the district of Hun- 
gary and Transylvania the Reformed predominate, num- 
bering there nearly two millions. The Lutherans are 
mostly Germans and Slowaks. Of the two million Germans 
in Hungary 415,000 are Lutherans and 27,000 Reformed ; of 
the nearly two million Slowaks, 500,000 are Lutherans and 
11,000 Reformed. Among 7,500,000 Magyars more than two 
millions are Reformed and only 313,700 Lutherans. 


..--The question as to what is Congregational usage in 
ordination has recently been before a municipal court in 
Boston. A Mr. Wriston, who had been a lay exhorter in 
the Methodist Church in Ohio, was called in the summer 
of 1892 toachurchin Boston. The Church called a coun- 
cil to ordain him, but the ordination was refused, and the 
suggestion was made that he continue his studies and ask 
for a license. ‘The license was granted, and renewed in 
September of last year. The preceding fall, however, the 
Church had voted as follows: ‘‘That this Church does 
hereby authorize and empower our pastor to perform all 
the duties of an ordained minister.” Taking his stand 
upon this Mr. Wriston had performed these various duties, 
among them the conduct of marriage services. This 
bronght the case before the courts, and it was argued at 
considerable length, the trial taking two days. The statute 
on the subject speaks of ministers, ‘‘ ordained according to 
the usage of their denomination.”” Accordingly, the judge 
limited the word to the Congregational body of churches, 
and decided that the question was in regard to existing 
usage not usage hundreds of years ago. The defense 
took its ground upon the right of the local church to elect 
its officers and ordainits pastor. Various prominent Con- 
gregationalists, including Drs. Quint, Wellman, Hazen, 
and others, were called upon to testify as to instances 
of ordination, The result of the whole trial was that the 
Judge decided that Mr. Wriston had not been ordained 
according to the usage of his denomination, inasmuch as 
there had been no laying on of hands. Mr. Wriston made 
no appeal, accepting the decision of the court. 


Sissions. 


A TRIP AMONG THE MISSIONS IN CHINA. 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


BY MISS ELIZABETH STODDARD. 











HERE I am four days inland from the Treaty port of 
Wuhu on the Yangtse, and a pleasant time it has been. 
Monday afternoon, a week ago yesterday, Dajny Aass and I 
(my companion being one of my ship’s party of last year, a 
native of Christiania), started from Wuhu. We had a fine 
big native boat, perhaps rather too sumptuous for us, but 
as there was a lack of boats in all directions, it was rather 
a case of ‘‘ Hobson’s choice,” and we did not feel that, ou 
this occasion, at any rate, the tyranny of circumstances 
was exactly disagreeable. We had two native girls travel- 
ing with us, returning home to the interior to a city where 
their father isthe pastor. We had, also, one faithful man 
servant with us; so, well equipped with provisions, litera- 
ture—English and Chinese—hymn books, Bibles, etc., we 
bade adieu to our kind friends at Wuhu and were gone. 

These boats are really most comfortable, and when one 
has not much extra luggage—as we had not—one has ample 
room. Of course, one has one’s own bedding, which secures 
just so much solid comfort to you on the road ; and per- 
haps in this respect one is often more comfortable than 
when at the mercy of damp and perhaps otherwise uncom- 
fortable beds when on arural journey at home. We had 
prayers morning and evening with the Christians, and we 
had an opportunity from time to time of speaking the Gos- 
pel to the boatmeu. One of them at least seemed previous 
ly to have heard it in Wuhu. AsI heard the schoolgirls 
sweetly singing first and second parts “ All the way long 
it is Jesus,” I could not help thinking what a disastrous 
thing it is for Satan’s kingdom in China when the name of 
Jesus and the story of his love is set to some sweet melody 
and hymned out from native lips, prompted by a heart of 
gratitude. Iam not sureif thereis anything that makes 
devils tremble much more than the discovery that the Chi- 
nese can be taught to make melodious sounds as well as 
have melody in their hearts. Oh, the horrible concatena- 
tion of sounds that passes for music in this China! Now 
many mothers may put their children to sleep hushed by 
the same sweet lullabies our mothers hymned to us in days 
gone by. 

We had a very pretty and picturesque as well as a happy 
journey. The province in which we are (I know what a 
muddle, or rather what a blank Chinese.geography used to 
be to me, and I suspect it is something the same to you 
now), is very mountainous, and our eyes were gladdened 
and our hearts rejoiced by the lovely scenery through 
which we passed—being different from what one often sees 
in China. The thick wheat crop is also over the country 
now, and gives a rieh appearance to the river banks. A 
crop with which I was not familiar, as far as I could make 
out from the boatman, washemp. When asking him what 
it was he pointed to the ropes in explanation. At night 
we anchored amid a cluster of boats and houses. This is 
usual for protection against pirate boats on the river. 
Next day we had to be pretty coy and coaxing to the wind, 
which seemed rather to fight shy of giving us much assist- 
ance. However, all well, safe and sound, we arrived at 
Ningkueh about six o’clock, made our way up the river, 
through a network of boats within the city walls, and were 















- goon landed among the motley multitude that assembled 
- toespy the “ foreigners.” 

My companion is especially conspicuous as, like many of 
her countrywomen, she is tall and massive, quite un- 
Chinese looking. Women, when so tall, are not unfre- 
quently suspected of being men in disguise. After duly 
arranging our things and dividing the burdens between a 
little colony of coolies, paying the boatmen, etc., we made 
our way through the city to the usual resting place, the 
Jesus Hall, as the literal translation is. How careful we 
have to be when one considers how very closely our name 
is bound up and associated with the name of Christ. For 
instance, on the boat passing the ‘‘ customs” you will hear 
the men shouting oué ‘‘ Jesus Hall” and then you appear 
by way of confirming their verbal testimony by personal 
witness. On the river boats, you may find a list of the 
passengers as follows: ‘‘68 Chinese and 3 Jesus men.” 
You will hear, perhaps, also ‘ foreigner—Jesus,” by some 
one passing. The Jesus Hall where we now find our- 
selves is a pretty substantial building. Mr. Pearce is the 
missionary in charge, and with him are associated two 
janiors, Mr. Howell and Mr. Bobby. 

The church membership here is perhaps from fifty to 
eighty, and includes country members. The next day we 
received a kind invitation from the native pastor to take 
dinner in his house. We both went, and I think I may say 
enjoyed ourselves immensely. When one gets a little ac- 
customed to the people and begins to understand their 
ways, itis such a pleasure to be out among them, and the 
treaty ports sink in attractiveness when compared with a 
friendly interior station. One begins to quite enjoy na- 
tive food, especially when they make an extra effort to 
make it nice in honor of you. I think I begin to understand 
what the ‘‘dear’’ Chinese women means. I used to think 
the missionaries used it pretty frequently, but really 
many of them are a lovable folk, and do so love a little 
fun,too! They sometimes do not have any too much in 
their often dark and suniless lives. I have sometimes 
thought since coming to China that councils might per- 
haps add with advantage to the list of necessary qualifica- 
tions for an intending missionary, the possession by the 
candidate of a quarter of an ounce of solid fun! It might 
stand them in very good stead sometimes, 

KUANG TEH PHOEK, CHINA. 








Biblical Research. 


THE SYMBOLISM OF OIL IN THE HEBREW 
SACRIFICIAL CULT. 


BY THE REV. DR. RUDOLPH GROSSMAN, 








THE biblical law lays down the general rule that to every 
bloodless oblation a quantity of oil must be added (Levit. 
2:1). What was the purpose of this oil accompaniment in 
the Hebrew cult? Was it no more than a seasoning to 
render the offering more palatable? Tho undoubtedly ina 
remote antiquity the oil in its origin may have been merely 
a means of moistening and enriching the cereal oblations, 
yet must it be clear to one who has studied the biblical 
sacrificial regulations with some care, that the sacred law- 
giver had outgrown the anthropomorphic conception of the 
offering as actual food for Jehovah, and as Philo Judeus has 
shown, invested every rite in the procedure of the ritual 
with a lofty symbolic significance. 

The olive oil tree flourished in Palestine with a luxuri- 
ance that even yet to the modern traveler, renders it the 
characteristic tree of the Holy Land. It strikes its rootsin 
the oft calcareous and rocky soil, and expands with a singu- 
lar beauty. Almost everywhere does it grow, except on 
the rugged mountains, and in the scorching Jordan Valley. 
Numerous references are scattered throughout the Scrip- 
tures that show that it constituted one of the richest 
productions of Palestine and one of the chief means of sub- 
sistence (Numb. 16: 12; Deut. 28: 40; 32: 13; Judges 9: 8; 
Isa. 10: 27; Jer. 31: 12; Ezek. 16: 13; Joel 2: 19; Mi- 
cah 6: 7, 5; Job 29: 6). Its exuberant growth and great 
usefulness may have qualified it to represent the material 
possessions of Israel and the daily labor of the people. But 
the fact that the olive tree is by nature so fruitful that it 
flourishes even in a forest soil, and that it requires but lit- 
tle care from the husbandman (to which Virgil refers, in 
his “‘Georgics,”’ II, 179-181), seems to indicate that oil must 
have stood for something more than as a symbol of mate- 
rial possessions gained by toil. 

The valuable properties of oil and the good uses to which 
it can be put, were recognized from the earliest times. 
Experience early taught man its beneficial effect for the 


cure of disease (comp. Ps. 109: 18), especially for the heal- 


ing of wounds (comp. Isa. 1: 6), and for the refreshment of 
the body (comp. Ruth 3: 3). It seems that the Egyptians 
used it from a remote date in the process of embalming the 
dead, while its value as an ointment was appreciated 
throughout antiquity (comp. Amos 6: 6). Owing to its 
cheering, life-invigorating properties, it was never used dur- 
ing periods of mourning and grief and especial solemnity. 
As an evidence, it was wanting in the entire service of the 
biblical Day of Atonement (see Mishna Yoma, 8:1). Among 
the classic nations, the olive oil branch or the olive crown 
symbolized triumph and peace. At the Olympic games the 
victors were crowned with olive wreaths. At the annual 
festival in honor’of Minerva, the producer of the olive tree, 
olive branches were carried to the temple by old men, and 
a vase of oil was presented to each successful combatant. 
The Egyptian soldiers, we see from the monuments, carried 
olive twigs in procession after a successful campaign, 
which were deposited on the altar of the gods. Oil was, 
therefore, the symbol of life and joy. Its light-giving 
properties rendered it peculiarly appropriate to express 
symbolically that higher life of man which springs from 
his illumining reason nourished by the spirit of God. 

It represented most fittingly the fundamental purpose of 
the Hebrew sacrificial cult, that aimed to enkindle the 
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light of reason in the mind and the light of purity in the 
heart, to stimulate a love for truth, righteousness, justice 
and knowledge, and to point to the divine Spirit (ruach ha- 
kodesh) as the central source from whence these lofty aspi- 
rations spring. This idea finds its embodiment in the oil, 
which was extensively used as the emblem of the Holy 
Spirit. As the oil gives forth a pure and brilliant light, 
as it feeds and nourishes life, so should the heart of man 
emit the light of truth and love—in one word, of holiness, 
the ultimate aim of man, the goal of Israel’s life.. 

This will explain the use of oilin the consecration of 
priests, prophets and kings. To anoint was synonymous 
with to impart the Holy Spirit (comp. 1 Sam. 10: 1, 6; 16: 
13, 14; Is, 61; 1; and so xp/evv or ypiouain the New Testament 
(Acts 4: 27; 1 John 2: 20; 2 Cor. 1: 21). The oil is, there- 
fore, called “ the oil of holy ointment” (Exod. 30: 25, 31), 
or “the oil of holiness” (Ps, 89: 21). Everything and 
every person that served a holy purpose was anointed, sig- 
nifying thereby that it or he was set apart for a sanctified 
function (see Maimonides ‘‘Guide of the Perplexed,” III, 
45). Hence do we find that the memorial stones which Jacob 
reared after his exalted vision (Gen. 28 : 18), the pillar which 
the same patriarch erected after his elevation to the dig- 


nity of champion of God (Israel, Gen. 35: 14), were anoint- 


ed with oil. So also were the tabernacle, all its vessels, 
and especially the altar, anointed, to mark them as conse- 
crated (Exod. 29: 36; 30: 23-30). 

The priests as mediators between God and man, especial- 
ly the high priest, as chief of the priestly hierarchy, were 
hallowed by oil (Exod. 28: 41; 29: 7; 30: 30; Levit. 4: 3, 5, 
16; 6: 15). The prophets, messengers and heralds of the 
Divine Word (1Sam,9: 16; 15: 1, 17; 2 Sam.1: 14; 1 
Kings 1: 34; 19: 15, 16), the kings representatives of the 
Eternal King (1 Sam. 2: 10, 35; 16: 6; 24: 7: 2 Sam. 19: 
22; Ps. 2: 2), were by this rite invested with the halo of 
sanctity. 

Hence oil was employed with cereal oblations or Minchoth, 
which symbolized the fruits of man’s labor. By the addi- 
tion of oil, emblem of life and joy, of truth and wisdom, 
the solemn thought was conveyed that all human toil 
should be sanctified by the feeling of gratitude for the 
blessings God bestows, and should be hallowed by the 
spirit of the divine. 

With regard to the manner of adding the oil to the offer- 
ing, various methods were employed. With offerings of 
plain flour (Levit. 2: 1), the oil was simply poured on the 
offering. Thicker cakes baked in the oven were mingled 
with oil (Levit. 2: 4). Thinner cakes were brushed over 
with oil, which, according ‘to Hebrew tradition, was done 
in the form of the Roman letter X (Talmud, Menachoth, 
14b). Ina few cases the offering was soaked in oil, as with 
the offering of the common and high priest on the day of 
their consecration (Levit. 6: 14), and with the cereal offer- 
ing accompanying the thank offering (Levit. 7: 12). In 
two cases the oil was not used, viz., with the vegetable sin 
offering of the poor, aud with the jealousy offering brought 
by a wife suspected of conjugal infidelity (Numb. 5: 15.) 
These two offerings were brought as an atonement for 
moral transgressions, and, therefore, the oil, emblem of 
consecration and happiness, could not be associated with 
these gloomy offerings that betoken a break in the bond of 
unity with God. a 

Two kinds of oil were employed in the Hebrew cult, one 
used as food and for the offerings, and the other set aside 
exclusively fox anointing. Maimonides says that the rea- 
son why thz law prohibited the use of the anointing oil for 
ony other purpose was that ‘“‘ when the odor of the oil is 
perceive only in the sanctuary the effect is great, and be- 
sides if every one were allowed to prepare the anointing 
oil, people might anoint themselves therewith and imagine 
themselves distinguished.”’ (‘‘Guide of the Perplexed,” III 
47; Exod, 30: 22-34), 

The oil used with offerings was derived from the olive, 
from green, unripe berries, which were beaten or squeezed 
ina mortar. The oil had to be pure, i.e., not mixed with 
any other fluid. The anointing oil was prepared by the ad- 
mixture of four ingredients, viz., myrrh, derived by in- 
cision from the back of an Arabian tree (Balsamodendron 
myrrha), cinnamon, the spice of a tree of great dimensions 
that grows luxuriantly in East India, calamus, a favorite 
spice of the ancients, found originally in India and im- 
ported from there to Palestine (Jer. 6:20), and cassia, an 
aromatic rind closely resembling cinnamon. These four 
ingredients were mingled with a hin of oil (equal to about 
1 gallons) in the following proportions: of myrrh and 
cassia 500 shekels (a shekel is equal to about 126 grains), 
of cinnamon and calamus, 250 shekels, altogether 1,500 
shekels. According to the Talmud, these four spices were 
in the quantity named first softened and cooked in water, 
to draw out all the strength, then the olive oil was added, 
and the water allowed to pass off in the form of vapor 
(Talmud, Cherithoth, 5 a.) 
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INFORMATION received by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund of the work of Dr. Bliss at Jerusalem since his re- 
port printed in the October Statement, shows that he has 
found the gate near the southwest angle of the wall to 
which the lately uncovered paved road led. This gate 
stood four feet higher than the road. and the sill is in situ. 
Upon going just four feet lower, Dr. Bliss found a still 
older gate, which is clearly a part of the.earliest wall. 
Thus he has opened the foundations of the times of the 
Kings. Four large square towers have also been uncovered 
near the same corner. At the same time Herr Schich re- 
ports the discovery of the gate called as early as the twelfth 
century the Leper’s Gate. Thisisin the present northern 
wall, and seems to indicate that that well never lay further 
out than it does now. This has an important bearing on 
the question of the sepulcher. Information as to the work, 
publications and needs of the Fund may be obtained of 
Theodore F. Wright, U. 5S. Secretary, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. . 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 11TH. 
THE TWELVE CHOSEN.—Makk 3: 6-19. 
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GOLDEN TExt.—‘I have chosen you. and ordained you 
that ye should go and bring forth fruit.” —Joun 15: 16. 

Notes.—‘ Pharisees,” ‘‘ Herodians.”—The Pharisees are 
well known as bigoted sticklers for the Mosaic law, intense 
patriotic nationalists, expecting the overthrow of the Hero- 
dian family and the Roman tyranny. The Herodians, on the 
contrary, accepted the Roman rule, and were friends of the 
ruling Jewish dynasty, even tho it were of Idumean origin. 
Here opposites coalesced. “‘Withdrew to the sea,”’— 
From Capernaum, seeking a quieter spot on the shore of 
the Sea of Galilee. “ Multitudes from Galilee fol- 
lowed him.”’—The Revised Version puts a colon after this 
clause, distinguishing between this multitude from Galilee 
and the remaining multitude from other regions. 
“* Idumea.”—Southeast from Judea, and formerly called 
Edom. Its people had been forcibly made Jews nearly two 
hundred years before. ** Beyond Jordan.”’—Or Perea. 
“* About Tyre.’’—All Phenicia, “A little boat.” 
—Not “ship.” It was smaller than the usual fishing boat. 
** Plagues.””—Any disease like leprosy. “* The un- 
clean spirits... fell down.’’—Here identified with the 
persons afflicted with them. “* Not make him known.”’ 
—Because it was not yet wise to stir up any 
more the animosity of the rulers, and anticipate 
































his fate. “Goeth up into the mountain.”—Up from 
the shore, above the lower plain, into the upper 
hills, perhaps five miles off, within reach of the 


people who cared to follow. The place is usually sup- 
posed to be the Horns of Hattin, where is a very convenient 
spot, by the crater of an old volcano ‘* He appointed 
twelve.’’—Not ‘‘ ordained ’”’ as in the old Version. There 
is no thought of any ceremony imparting any grace. 
** Simon,”’—It must be noticed that all the lists of the 
Twelve agree in putting them in grouys of four each, the 
first group consisting of Peter and his brother Andrew, 
and James and his brother John. In this first group of four 
fishermen, who had already been separately chosen, Peter 
always comes first, altho the order of the rest may vary, as 
here Andrew, being less important than Peter, is separated 
from his brother by James and John. The second group 
consists of Philip, always mentioned first of this group. 
Bartholomew (or Nathanael), Matthew and Thomas (or 
Didymus, both words meaning Twin). The third group 
always begins with James the Less, distinguished as son 
of Alpheus (who is not the same as James, the Lord’s 
brother), Thaddeus (the same as Lebbeus, and ‘“‘ Judas the 
brother of James’’), Simon the Cananzan (not ‘‘ Canaan- 
ite,” of the Old Version; he was not of the old Canaanite 
race, but ‘‘ Cananzwan”’ means the same as Zelotes and des 
ignates him as one of the fanatical party of Zealots), and 
lastly Judas Iscariot, which means Marrof Kerioth. He is 
mentioned last in_all the lists. 

Instruction.—We learn later that Pilate and Herod were 
made friends in compassing the death of our Lord. Here 
the same purpose brought together the Pharisees and 
Herodians, who were bitter enemies. Wicked people have 
a greater hostility to the good than to each other. And so 
Christian people of different sects ought to unite against 
sin. These Pharisees and Herodians set an example to 
Christians. 

Jesus exercised prudence. It is necessary sometimes to 
run all risks in the way ef duty ; but it is equally aduty to 
avoid danger when we can. It isa great thing to be able 
to tell when one’s time has come, 

The multitude would follow Jesus: but it is not clear 
that this motive was very high. We are not told that they 
wanted to hear his teachings, but that they were inter- 
ested in the wonders he did. It was largely curiosity ; and 
yet it showed an open heart at least. Some would get 
good. 

There never was a more popular preacher than Jesus. 
He had wonderful ways of illustrating his sermons. He 
would use beautiful parables, and then he would heal sick 
people. It is nothing against a preacher if his ways seem 
sensational, if he only gives good teaching and really heals 
the disease of sin. 

Jesus was not fond of popularity. Thereis not a hint of 
vanity about his whole story. He avoided the crowds. He 
bade those healed not to publish the fact. He loved soli- 
tude. Wecan test sometimes the spirit of a preacher or 
teacher by seeing if he is in this like Christ. 

Jesus needed disciples, and three reasons why are given. 
First, he needed company—‘‘that they might be with 
him.” Even in Gethsemane he wanted company. He was 
really human. They would sometimes protect his person 
from crowds of friends or enemies. One of them once drew 
a sword in his defense. Asa man he liked the company of 
congenial friends, for he was true man. 

Another was “‘that he might send them forth to preach.” 
This required training. and so they had to be with him, to 
be taught, to be cured of their Jewish exclusiveness and 
expectations, and to get his spirit. Accordingly he tried 
them as missionaries with the Seventy. We must remem- 
ber that the word apostle means sent, the same as mis- 
sionary; the latter word being the Latin form, while apos- 
tle is Greek. 

The last reason given is that they might “cast out 
devils.’’ He wanted to teach them to do all hedid, as well 
as teach what he taught. 

We learn that there is difference of intellectual and 
moral gifts even among those our Lord chooses. Certain 
ones, like Peter, come to the front, and certain like Judas 
Iscariot fall to the bottom. Moral weakness is the worst 
and ruins most people. 

We cannot tell why Jesus should ever have chosen Judas 
Iscariot. We can only leave such things among the mys- 
teries of God’s providence. He is wise, we ignorant. 
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Ministerial Wegister. 


BAPTIST. 
ALLEN, Taomas, Omaha, Neb., removes to Chicago, Ill. 
BELFRY, W. T., ord., Plainfield, Wis. 
BIXBY. B. C., Montague, Me., accepts call to East Haverhill, 
ass. 


BOSWORTH, J. E., Kearney, Neb., called to Yonkers, N. Y. 
CASE, J. W,, ord. October 4th, Grand Junction, Ia. 
FULLAWAY, E.., called to Tacony ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 
GATES, L. M., Sterling, Ill., resigns. 

os W.., Greene, Chenango Co., called to Hornellsville, 


MASTERS, V. L, Anderson, 8. C., accepts call to Pocahontas, Va. 
McDANEL, > B., Wissahickon, Philadelphia, called to Oak 
e, 
MORGAN, w. w., ord. September 10th, Deer Park, Ill. 
NORTON, R. W., Pierce City, Mo., removes to Sherman, Tex. 
ce M. H., Hebron and Nelson, Neb., accepts call to Hutch- 
nson, 3 
BRERA, F. W., Canaseraga, N. Y., removes to Mausfield , 
enn 
SCHLIEMAN, W. E., called to Winchester, Mass. 
wake ee BuNYAN, Oakland, Cal., accepts call to Alexan- 
a, O. 


TILLY, C. C., Budgeton, N. J., declines calli to Lewiston, Me. 
WOOD, N. B., Aurora, pts call to S uk, Ill. 
WOODWORD, B. J., Spartanbury, accepts call to Switzer, 8. C. 


CONGREGATIONAL- 


ANTHONY, CHArtes W., Syracuse. Neb., resigns. 
ATKINS, G.,Glenn, Mt. Hermon School, accepts call to supply 
in Greenfield, 
BALCOM, FREDERICK H. .Rockland, Mass., resigns. 
ag = ty t= Bo WitraM H., Anamosa, Ia., accepts call to South- 
jury, 
BRIDGER, Epwarp A., Rogers, Ark., resigns. 
CLARKE, CHARLES E., inst, October 18th, Whitneyville, Conn. 
COOK, L. H. (United Brethren), Ogden, accepts call to Gowrie 
and Farnhamville, Ia. 
CROSBY, Samvet B., Eagle, Neb., accepts cull to Findlay, O. 
era GroraGe C., Richmond, Me., accepts call to Ticonder- 
ora, 
DRISKO, RAYMOND C., formerly of East Derry, N. H., accepts 
call to Alfred, Me. 
DUNCAN, C. W., ord. October 19th, Dexter, Minn. 
= Joun G., San Francisco, accepts call to Porterville, 
‘al. 





FIBBBUEY. M. Ross, accepts call to Mt. Pleasant ch., Washing- 
m, D.C. 
FISK, Fraxuin L., Garner, accepts call to Elkader, Ia. 
FRAZER, H. W., Terhune, Manitoba, accepts call to Moorhead, 

inn, 
GOULD, J. Smpyey, ord. October 17th, Wichita, Kan. 
BASMINGTON. VeERNON C., inst. October 22d, Belchertown, 

ass. 
ne © Aveustus J., Cumberland, accepts call to Shulls- 

burg, Wis. 
HEAL, £.G,, ord. October 10th, Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
HERTEL, A. F., accepts call to Bunker Hill, Ill. 
HYDE, Henry, Greenfield, Mass., called to Somersworth, N. H. 
JOHNSON, Hrrao E., East Providence, R. I., resigns. 
KEEDY, Epwarp E., ord. October 16th Hadley, Mass. 
MACK, Cuaruzs A., Rantoul, IIl., accepts call to Cando, N. D. 
MEEK, Starrorp W., Ravenna, O., accepts call to Peoria, Ill. 
MORE, Epw1y, Jr., Clinton, Ia., accepts call to Princeton, Ill. 
PORTER, T. ArtTaur, Maquoketa, Ia., resigns. 
POWELL, Everett A:, Correctionville, Ia., resigns, 
SLYFIELD, Frepzrick A., New York City, N. Y., called to 

Brightwood ch., Indianapolis Ind. 
SNOW, BEECHER 0. Bladen, accepts call to Irvington, Neb. 
—” W. H. (Methodist), accepts call to Vermontville, 
ich. 
STONE, Srpney, Fosston and Macintosh, Minn., resigns. 
SWIFT, CLARENCE F., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., accepts call to 
Lansing, Mich. 
WALKER, Wii114M A., ord. October 15th, Amboy, Ind. 
WALKEK, W. H.,ord. October 18th, Chelsea, Mich. 
WARD, FRANK G., ord. October 17th, Wichita, Kan. 
WARD, J. A., ord. October 9th, Caledonia, Ill. 
WILCOX, CHaARLEs E., Lamberton, Minn. resigns. 
LUTHERAN. 


BROWN, G. G. M., inst. October 7th, Everett, Penn. 

BRUBAKER, J., Gettysburg, accepts call to Schellsburg, Penn. 

BUTLER, J. W., Newport, Va., called to Oakland, Md 

DICKEY, E. F., St. Paris, O., called to New Kingston, Penn. 

HAWKINS, J., Hargler’s, S. C., resigns. 

KLINEFELTER, F., Greencastle, resigns. 

McoGAUHEY, J. C., McConnellsville, Penn., accepts call to David 
City, Neb. 

Ran, J. C., West Hazleton, accepts call to Allentown, 

enn. 


—. E. F., Freemansburg, accepts call to West Hazleton, 
enn. 


RUPP, J.C. F., McKeesport, accepts call to Scottdale, Penn. 
WENRICH, J. M., Stoutsville, declines call to Adamsville, O. 
ZUBER, L., Blossom, N. Y., resigns. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


ACQUARONE, Davin, inst. October 7th, New Italy, Penn. 
ADAIR, Joun M., Troy, Kan., accepts call to Volga, S. D. 


CORZEMS, Apprson, Philadelphia, accepts call to Lewisburg, 

enn. 

FINDLAY, J. V., inst. October 7th, Lyons, Neb. 

FRENCH, S. FRANKLIN, Cong., Derry Depot, accepts call to 
Londonderry, N. H. 

LAWRENCE, J.J., Paisley, Scotland, called to Canandaigua, 


STEELE, WM., Quincy, Mass., resigns. 
THOMPSON, Jonn, Philadelphia, called to Jenkintown, Penn. 
TOWNSEND, FRANK W., Utica, called to Canton, N. Y. 
WOLF, Josnva J., Willsboro, N. Y., called to Ocean Side, L. I. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ATKINS, Appison B., Conshohocken, Penn., died recently, 
aged 40. 


BUTLER, G..H. H., New York City, accepts call to Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. 


CHELSEY, J. Harry, Tiffin, O., accepts call to Claymont, Del. 
MINNIGERODE, Cuaruss F. E., Alexandria, Va,, died October 
14th, aged 80. 


MIX, Wa. W., Ashland, accepts call to Philadelphia, Penn, 


CEROUENS, R. H. G, Kenton, O., resigns charge of St. Paul’s 

mission 

RHAMES, R. W., Wichita, Kan., accepts call to Louisiana, Mo. 
MISQELLANEOUS. 

po mg ge R., Dutch. Ref., Chicago, IIL, resigns. 


RANE, R. T., Univ.. Readfield, Me., resigns. 
PLOHRER, CHAS., Univ., Grand Rapids, ich., called to Albion, 


JAMIESON, | . B-< United Pres., ord. and inst. October 16th, 


LE CAND 2% B ‘Univ., Augusta, Me., res 
PENDLETON, Ba ., Southern ee ead, declines a call 


nd, 
RUSSELL Sa Jas., vasuthera Pres., inst. October 14th, Horeb and 


_ the ancien régime. 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 

by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 


PROFESSOR WALKER’S CREEDS AND PLAT- 
FORMS OF CONGREGATIONALISM.* 


THis is a work we can speak of with enthusiasm, It 
is clear, sharp, definite, critically accurate, and, at least 
for students of New England history, marvelously inter- 
esting. It is done ona plan which indicates in the au- 
thor a genius for histvrical work, in a simple, direct style, 
with adequate knowledge and critical precision. What 
have commonly been considered the dry-as-dust elements 
of New England confessional history are molded in 
these pages intoan inspiring exposition of one of the 
most striking developments of modern Christianity. It 
is not in the ordinary sense a history of Congregational- 
ism ; in another sense, from an interior view of the sub- 
ject, itis. What the author has attempted to do is to 
trace the inner development of this group of churches 
along the line of their creeds, platforms, declarations 
and other ecclesiastical symbols. 

The assumption which lies at the basis of the work 
and gives it its distinctive character is that these sym- 
bols represent a human as well as a theological interest, 
and for their exposition require to be read in connection 
with the religious and secular history of the times. 

The execution of this plan is Professor Walker’s 
achievement in this volume, He has begun with Robert 
Brown’s statement of Congregational principles in 1582, 
and followed it with the nineteen other historic Congre- 
gational declarations which may be said to have a denom- 
inational symbolic character. He attempts little or no 
theological exposition of the creeds, platforms or confes- 
sions which form the series, but only the more needful serv- 
ice of giving them the vitality and meaning which lies 
in the reproduction of the exact conditions of social and 
religious life they were designed to meet, and which toa 
large extent dictated their form. He does not lay the text 
of these confessional symbols before his readers until he 
has made them fully acquainted with the state of opinion, 
public and individual, amidst which they arose, and the 
conditions, social, political, religious and ecclesiastical, 
which could have any influence on their form. 

This is the part of the work on which he has laid out 
his strength and in which he bas shown a true genius for 
this kind of difficult and interesting historical work. In 
this vivid and almost picturesque treatment these ancient 
and long silent confessions and symbols revive in present 
vital meaning, and utter their message to a living world. 

The one thing which never fails of interest is life. These 
ancient confessions are dreary reading to the ordinary 
modern student for the reason that the life is gone from 
them and he is not able to restore it. The history of the 
French Revolution is a cruel, revolting scene of blood- 
shed and terror to one who has forgotten or does not know 
Tt becomes rational and even benefi- 
cent when studied in the light, or darkness rather, of the 
old order. In the same way it has been possible to be- 
little New England history only when the history was 
unknown or perverted, and the conditions under which 
the founders of those colonies were acting were ignored. 
A Revolutionary musket is by no meansa thing of beauty, 
but when hanging in family hall of some descendant who 
can relate that his grandfather used it behind the hedges 
and stone walls of Lexington, it becomes a true patent 
of nobility. 

The creeds of the Church grow dead and barren when 
their history is unknown. The Congregational Confes- 
sions have suffered much in this way. They need nothing 
to bring out their dignity, power and simple truthfulness 
but the reconstruction of the history. This reconstruc- 
tion is the work of scholarly genius which Professor 
Walker has achieved in the volume before us. In 
achieving it he has performed two services to the Chris- 
tian public, the exposition of the inner history of the 
Congregational development in England and in this 
country, and the exposition of Congregationalism as an 
ecclesiastic system by illustrating it with the history of 
its own inner development, 

Passing from these general remarks to look at the work 
more in detail we tind the first four of its twenty 
chapters occupied with studies of four distinct stages of 
the development of Congregational ideas in England pre- 
vious to the Mayflower Compact in 1620. 

This is followed by the history of the development on 
American soil as it spread from the four distinct cradles 
of Congregational history in this country—Plymouth, 
Salem, Boston and Connecticut, including in Connecti- 
cut the two colonies of New Haven and Hartford. Pro- 
fessor Walker has the advantage of being a Connecticut 
man by birth and in his personal connections and inter- 
ests. We speak of this as an advantage, because the 
Massachusetts relations of this history have never wanted 
writers to represent them, and because some of the very 
best and decidedly most interesting features of the pres- 
ent volume appear in what we may almost call the new 
prominence given to the Connecticut part of the history. 
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That portion of the history is one of extreme interest 
for many reasons, and those, too, it must be freely con- 
fessed sometimes contradictory to each other. It wag 
Connecticut in the person of Hooker, who made astand 
for individualism in the Congregational development 
against the extreme systematizing tendencies that were 
getting established in Massachusetts. The autonomous 
local church and the autonomous local town government 
attained a development in Connecticut which became 
characteristic of Congregationalism as it spread into 
the West and is now national, to say nothing of its influ. 
ence on the development of the political organization of 
the new States. It has even been maintained that Con- 
necticut and not Massachusetts was the political model 
by which the Northwestern States were organized. There 
is, at all events, truth enough in this position to support 
the point we make, that Professor Walker’s book has 
probably gained by the author’s interest in Connecticut, 

Per contra, at another period of her history it was 
Connecticut which illustrated the nearest approach 
American Congregationalism ever made to Presbyterian- 
ism, while Massachusetts hung back. This history, in 
all its sharpness and with a finely defined comparative 
exhibition of the local disagreements and differences be- 
tween the two colonies and different sections of the two 
colonies, and their effect on the Confessions, is to be fol- 
lowed in the volume before us. 

Another interesting example is the history of the 
Savoy Confession. Originating in London in the Com- 
monwealth times as the Congregational offset to the 
Presbyterian Westminster Confession, it never had any 
considerable influence in that country and owes its 
significance, if not its survival in history, to the recogni- 
tion it received in New England, and particularly to its 
restatement in the Saybrook Platform in 1708. 

The plan laid down by Professor Walker for his work 
is a particularly happy one for the exhibition of the 
movements and conditions of all kinds, such as those 
which led up to the Platform adopted by the Connecti- 
cut Synod at Saybrook, or those which were concerned 
in the Half Way Covenant and what grew out of that 
episode in Congregational history. The method pursued 
in the volume loses none of its effectiveness when ap- 
plied to the later Congregational development. There 
is certainly no falling off in interest from the point where 
the author begins to trace the effect of the abrogation of 
the *‘ Plan of Union” with the Presbyterians on the Con 
gregational Confessions. 

Here again Connecticut became ipfluential, especially 
as represented by Leonard Bacon in the new aggressive 
denominational policy, formulated at the Albany Con- 
ference, October, 1852. From this point on Mr, Walker 
traces the conditions of change and general denomina- 
tion expansion, which had to be met by some confes- 
sional reconstruction, and were met in this way in the 
*‘ Burial Hill Declaration,” at Plymouth, and the First 
National Council, held at Boston in June, 1865. 

This Council and the ‘‘ Declaration ” adopted by it were 
not regarded at the time asa finality. Indeed, it has 
never been an object with Congregational leaders who 
were imbued with the spirit of the churches they repre- 
sented to reach a finality in anything. but rather to start 
movements which should constantly advance, and wise 
Christian aim and contents were the sole matter of so- 
licitude and attention. Accordingly the Boston Council 
of 1865 had its successor in the Oberlin Council of 1871. 
Professor Walker traces the progressive steps and modi- 
fying events which called for this new assembly and 
their ‘‘ Declaration on the Unity of the Church,” and the 
movements recognized by them, which finally led to the 
appointment of a creed-commission ‘‘ without specific in- 
structions,. . . toadonpt their own methods, . . . to take 
time, as they may find necessary, to perfect their work,” 
and to report the result of their labors ‘‘ not to this 
Council, but to the churches and to the world through 
the public press—t» carry such weight of authority as 
the character of the commission and the intrinsic merit 
of their exposition of truth may command.” 

With this ideal and characteristic act and the creed 
published as resulting from it the volume ends. It is 
the highest point reached in the whole history. The 
churches interested in it and represented by it may re- 
flect with pride and gratitude to God that in this latest 
act which crowns the history, and where it now ends for 
the present, there has been no deviation from the direct 
line of evangelical development or apostolic succession, 
and that instead of decadence in power or purity as test- 
ed by biblical standards there is distinct progress in both, 

If we have failed in our account of this work to bring 
out the characteristic features of this great movement, 
which began its historic course with Robert Browne, Mr. 
Walker has not. Those elements of spiritual life and ex- 
pansive power lie in the free church order and the Chris- 
tian vitality of the confessional faith. Their embodi- 
ment and representation are in the confessions and the 
confessional history which is traced in the volume before 
us. The glory of the book is that the author has kept 
close to these lines of life and power. He has not tan- 
gled his pen with technical discussions or expositions or 
wordy controversies, but has kept it free for the larger 

and more important things which concerued the life of 
Congregationalism and which have proved to contain its 
expansive energy 














“The great caption with which the author expresses 
himself on difficult and controverted points is, in general, 
a striking merit of the book. Occasionally it would 
seem to he carried too far. An example ison page 576, 
where speaking of the Oberlin Declaration, it is said of 
the recognition of Arminianism : 

“Tho nowhere expressly stated, the understanding at 
Oberlin at its adoption, and the interpretation-since usu- 
ally put upon it, is that it holds out the olive branch of de- 
nominational fellowship to brethren of Arminian sympa- 
thies, and is but a further illustration of that desire not to 
limit Congregational brotherhood to those who hold exclu- 
sively the system known as ‘Calvinism,’ which was al- 
ready manifest in the Council of 1865.” 

In strict literalness it is true that this recognition is 
not expressly stated in the body of the Declaration ; but 
Dr. Budington (not Buddington, as the name is misspelled 
by Mr. Walker), whowas Moderator, did not hesitate to 
print that statement in our columns the very next week, 
and over hisown name. This has been accepted from 
that time to this as the official interpretation, and has 
the force of universal recognition in the denomination 
on the general principle of the Vincerftian maxim, 
“‘ Quod ubique et ab omnibus.” 

We should add to our description of this book that it 
- contains in addition to the author’s own original work a 
full and carefully collaed text of all the Coagregation- 
al Confessions and Platforms. 
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RECENT FICTION. 


The Ebb-Tide. By Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd 
Osborne. (Boston and Chicago: Stone & Kimball.) There 
is an atmosphere unmistakably tropical, through which 
the romantic and altogether base characters of this story 
shimmer with a greasy sheen. What part Mr, Lloyd Os- 
borne may have had in the making of The Ebb-Tide does 
not appear; but the style of Stevenson was never better 
than we here find it. For the rest it is hard to imagine 
what interest can possibly attach to a tale whose every 
character isa good for-nothing,miserable dead beat, without 
the trace of honesty or decency in his make-up. Mr. Ste- 
venson’s art and the beautiful work of the printers and 
publishers go as far as possible toward redeeming the book 
from its subject. 

Vignettes of Manhattan. By Brander Matthews. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers.) In this beautiful little volume 
Mr. Matthews gives us twelve sketches of New York life, 
skillfully drawn. The literary flavor is strong in most of 
the pieces, and we feel while reading that the author has 
had an eye upon the kodak as well as upon the canons of 
composition, which accounts for the excellent illustrations 
scattered through the book. It is an engaging volume for 
any loose half-hour. 

Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills, by S. R. Crockett (New 
York, Macmillan & Co., $1.25), is a quaintly told romance, 
somewhat weird and unreal even in its simplest incidents, 
but of absorbing interest when once it gets hold of the 
reader’s imagination. It is not the best of Mr. Crockett’s 
five stories. 

Her Fair Fame, by Edgar Fawcett (New York, Merrill 
& Baker, $1.00), is in a somewhat different vein from that 
of Mr. Fawcett’s best known stories. It is a novel which 
will please women better than men, as its plot turns 
almost wholly upon the experiences of a young girl who 
has an old guardian and a youthful artist maneuvering 
for her hand. The situation, altho long ago worn thread- 
bare by novelists, ishandled with cleverness,and the inter- 
est never quite drops to meresensational curiosity. There 
is, however, plenty of harmless sensational stuff in the 
book, which does not bid for very critical attention, and it 
will easily find a host ot delighted readers. 

A Scarlet Poppy and Other Stories. Bv Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) There is 
something refreshing in these light stories; they have the 
sincere sparkle of sweet cider. We have read them and 
laughed, for they are mostly farces, and we hand them 
over with recommendation. In this dav of soured aud 
even vitriolized fiction it is worth a good deal to find some- 
thing pure and harm!ess which, at the same time, is fairly 
readable. Mrs. Spofford’s stories are more than fairly 
readable ; they are keenly amusing. 

Dr. Janet, of Harley Street. By Arabella Kenealy. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) Those readers who 
like their “ woman-question”’ done up in fiction, like the 
apple in a dumpling, will relish this story. It is written 
in a catchy, breezy style, and some of the scenes are clever- 
ly managed, albeit the purpose of the writer is projected 
rather insistently. 

Quaker Idyls. By Sarah M. H. Gardner. (New York. 
Henry Holt & Co. 75 cents.) A very pleasant little book. 
Some of the Quaker sketches are charmingly subdued and 
effective in drab. One or two rise near the line of tragedy. 
We are not quite satisfied, however, with the artistic effi- 
cacy of thescene in which a young girl gives a jail bird at 
her bedroom window a string from her nightcap, just be- 
cause he asks for it. Most girls, especially if of Quaker 
training, would draw the line at having a youth they had 
never seen but once before, and that by chance in jail» 
Opening their chamber window at midnight to beg a night- 
cap string! Still there is a good deal of merit in these 
stories, and we call especial attention to them. They are sub- 
stantially and essentially American and give sympathetic 
glimpses of certain strong historic characters connected 
with reforms in which Quakers were the boldest leaders. 

The O'd Post Road. ByM.G McClelland. (New York: 
The Merriam Company.) Miss McClelland in this little 
book gives us a striking old-time story of love and crime in 
Maryland. Some robbery on the post road, with spirited 
description and rapidly shifting scenes, good character 

sketching and fine drawatic touches help the interest 
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along. A very pleasant half-hour or so may be had be- 
tween the tinted froutispiece and fints. The publishers 
have printed the book beautifully. 

The Silver Christ, and a Lemon Tree. By Ouida. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) No matter what changes 
of purpose may cross her mind Ouida is always Ouida. 
These two stories are picturesque, sentimental, romantic, 
set in a framing of Italian life. We do not find them par- 
ticularly original, but they are strong in a way. 

A Change of Air. By Anthony Hope. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 75 cents.) The young man, Mr. An- 
thony Hope Hawkins, who under the pen name of “ An- 
thony Hope” wrote the ‘‘ Prisoner of Zenda’ and has now 
offered A Change of Air, will not long hold an audience. 
This latest story of his meets no demand, has no life, stirs 
no curiosity, serves no purpose. The blank paper dummy 
would have been more interesting. 

Marsena, and Other Stories of the War-time. By Harold 
Frederic. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) 
This volume contains four of Mr. Harold Frederic’s sto- 
ries, and right good ones they are, told with art, pictur- 
esque; a trifle slow for the best effect in a short story, but 
pleasant reading throughout. 

Highland Cousins. By William Black. (New York: 
Haroer & Brothers. $1.25) We never tire of William 
Black’s novels, altho sometimes -we are ashamed that we 
donot. Highland Cousinsis a story brimful of the genu- 
ine William Black ingredients, we know the essential 
peculiarity of each one of them; there is nothing quite 
stale; but then even good apples can become common ; 
and ‘‘My Bonny Highland Lassie,’ heard over and over, 
losses its first shock of melodic charm. 

The Matchmaker. By L. B. Walford. (New York : 
Longmans, Green & Co.) A right readable English novel, 
one to delight a certain class of readers who take their fic- 
tion in gentle currents, slow-flowing that is, and prefer it 
neither dull nor over-amusing. The Matchmaker is typ- 
ically English in its scen*s. descrivtions, incidents and con- 
versations, and gives good measure of each. 

Eyes Like the Sea. By Maurus Jékai. Translated by 
R. Nisbet Bain. (New York: G. P Putnam’s Sous. $1.00.) 
We do not think much of this novel; upon the whole it 
fails to touch us as original or pleasing, and its chief claim 
to attention lies in the pseudo-autobiographical strain, 
albeit the heroine, a composite sketch, is a catchy young 
woman, and the story runs strongly from first to last with 
many incidents to keep the current broken. Jékai pleases 
the Hungarians; doubtless he is a master; but then we 
are not bound to falldown before all the masters; it tires 
our knees. Eyes Like the Sea may be eyes too large and 
too deep for us; but they look shallow and quite narrow. 

My Pretty Jane. By Effie Adelaide Rowlands. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.00) A brisk and breezy 
story, happily free from didactic hindrances, while none 
too clear of faults at the opposite side of the scale. It isa 
story. told to please, and, in spite of its shortcomings, it 
pleases. The style is good. the dramatis persone are clear- 
ly drawn and finely shaded, and enough of genuine fresh- 
ness comes Out to keep a good taste in the mind between 
incidents. Nota great novel, but a very cleverly turned 
romance, with the blood of life in it. 

The Water Ghost and Others. By Johu Kendrick 
Bangs. (New York: Harver and Brothers.) Admirably 
illustrated and beautifully priuted, these stories get what 
they deserve from the publishers. Mr. Bangs has humor 
of a peculiar, sprightly sort; his pages make sly eyes and 
his phrases wag like thumbsof fun. We have enjoyed this 
book, and we heartily advise others to go and do likewise, 

An Altar of Earth. By Thymol Monk. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00,) Every reader will have his 
own estimate of this queer little story. To us it is brutally 
unnatural, a piece of forced absurdity, all about a girl 
who bargains herself away in order to get money to carry 
ou a scheme of social reform. We are left somewhat in 
doubt whether after the bargain is struck the delivery is 
made; butit seems most probable that it was. A book 
wholly unworthy of its neat binding and pretty print. 

On Cloud Mountain. By Frederick Thickstun Clark. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) A Western story, in- 
sistently, almost obtrusively Western, with a wide range 
of dialect talk. It is neither strong nor weak, a fair aver- 
age of what the amateur novelist can do with mountain 
scenerr, rough people and plentv of incidents. 

The Fur-Seal’s Tooth. Bv Kirk Munro. (New York: 
Harver & Brothers.) This story of Alaskan adventure 
will delight bov readers, especially those who have a taste 
for outdoor life and scenes in strange places. Mr. Munro 
handles his subject deftly, and the tooth of the fur-seal, as 
a talisman, does wonders. The book is handsomely illus- 
trated. 

Peak and Prairie, bv Anna Fuller (New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $1.00), has many touches of life and some 
clear-cut outlines of nature in it. Colorado scenes and 
characters are sketched lightly and well with grace and 
humor, making no waste of material. 

David’s Loom By John Trafford Clegg. (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00) Without much embellish- 
ment this story attracts attention and holdsit. The scene 
is an English town, time the early years of our century, 
and the dramatis persone are largely weaver folk and 
other artisans who are set over against lordlings and the 
like in the midst of labor troubles cousequent upon great 
changes in industrial processes. Evidently the story is 
true to the life. 

An Easter Vacation, by Moira O'Neill (New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., $1.25), might very appropriately be called 
“An Easter Vacancy,” so nearly nothing does it seem 
after one has readit. No book was ever more attractively 
gotten up. however, and there are thousands of young 
readers waiting for it. It will not hurt them. 

Brentano’s have issued A Divided Heart, and Other Sto- 
ries, by Paul Heyse, translated by Constance Stewart Cope- 
land, with frontispiece portrait of the author. 

The Maiden’s Progress, by Violet Hunt (New York, Har- 
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per & Brothers), isa novel in dialog, very jerky and tire. 
some, and at last tapering off to nothing. 

Lesser’s Daughter, by Mrs. Andrew Dean (New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 50 cents), is the third volume of the 
“Incognito Library,” quite entertaining in a very light 
vein of social romance. A foolish mother, a weak father, 
a silly girl and a stupid lover are kept in hot water by 
Count Surian, an adventurer. The story ends in mild 
tragedy. 

How John and I Brought Up the Child, by Elizabeth 
Grinnell (Philadelphia, The American Sunday-School 
Union. 80 cents), is the Green Fund prize book on the sub- 
ject of the education and rearing of youth. In the form of 
a fiction the author sets forth a very sensible and attract- 
ive theory in point. The story is not much aside from the 
excellent Christian spirit which informs it. 

No Enemy (But Himself). By Elbert Hubbard. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) This story of two 
jolly tramps, man and boy, is nondescript, itself a tramp 
in the literary world. It is int@resting to a degree in its 
own scattering fashion, a patchwork of rags and scraps 
somewhat redolent of cold bread and stale cheese. Our 
tramps, the man and boy of this book, do their work with 
varying success, passing from local color to local color in 
happy-go-lucky pursuit of something to eat and something 
to wear, trying all manner of tricks known to their pro- 
fession. The earlier picaresco story-te]lers, the author of 
the “‘ Lazaro de Tormes,” for example, delighted in por- 
traying life not unlike what we find here. The book has 
its fascination, but we do not relish it on every page. The 


~ dishonesty is a trifle rank in places, and at times the hon- 


esty looks a good deal like fooling. 

The Search for Andrew Field, by Everett T. Tomlin- 
son (Boston, Lee & Shepard, $1.50), is a story of the War 
of 1812 and the “impressing” of Americanseamen. It will 
be found both interesting and instructive reading for 
young people who desire to take an easy path in gaining 
a@ general knowledge of a very exciting period in our 
national history. The book is excellently illustrated. 

Seven Little Australians. By Ethel S. Turner. (New 
York: Ward, Lock & Bowden, limited.) Young folks 
will read this book greedily enough and find great enjoy- 
mentin the changing scenes and bright or gruesome ad- 
ventures it describes, Australia has not yet become an old 
song in fiction, and clever writers are finding their account 
in its fresh atmosphere and picturesque life. 

Wanted. By Mrs. G. R. Alden (Pansy). (Boston 
Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.50.) This is the latest story 
for young people by “ Pansy.’’ In the field of goody-goody 
fiction Mrs. Alden’s stories are among the best, and we do 
not make light of such literaturein calling it goody-goody. 
It fills a distinct place, satisfies a real need. Wanted is a 
well-told story having ahigh moral and religious purpose. 


THE CATALOG OF THE JACQUE SALE. 


L’ Atelier Charles Jacque, is an imposing quarto from M. 
Durand-Ruel, containing the French catalog of the oil 
paintings and studies, the water colors, drawings, engravy- 
ings, the old draperies and tapestries, objets d’art and 
studio furnishings, including some terra cottas of the paint- 
er’s own modeling, and a dozen pieces of furniture from 
his own designs, tobe sold at the Petit Galleries, 8 Rue de 
Séze, from the twelfth to the fifteenth of November. 

It contains excellent reproductions of some forty of the 
sixty-six oil paintings to be sold then, with three repro- 
ductions of the drawings from the hundreds of the sketches 
cataloged. There are mentioned also nearly one hun- 
dred and eighty etchings, principally those which M. 
Jacque retained for his own portfolio, many of them 
drawn from the press by his own hand. 

This sale will be a most important one, especially for 
these proof engravings, which are veryrare. They do not 
cover nearly all of Jacque’s engraved work, which numbers 
well above four hundred plates for his own designs. 

The letterpress includes the reprint from Jules Clartie 
of along critique upon the artist, written when he was 
over seventy and his work was practically done, and charm- 
ing prefaces by M. Roger-Milés. 

Some extracts and abstracts will give an idea of the man 
and his work. 

Born a Parisian, a year older than Millet. in 1813, he be- 
came a notary’s apprentice, a geographical engraver, a 
soldier for seven years, a writer on the funny side of army 
life with lithographical illustration,a caricaturist, a favor- 
ite illustrator in England and France, and a resident of 
Barbizon and next neighbor to Millet. 

M. Clartie’s description of his personal appearance at 
fifty-five we translate as follows: 

A delicate physiognomy, quizzical, of a sweetness with a snap 
in it, smiling features, the mouth expressive of raillery, kindli- 
ness in arms against stupidities, much directness in speech, the 
word always pat, the memory always exact—so appeared to me 
Charles Jacque, for whom I quickly felt a real affection. 

He never got beyond a third medal in the way of recom- 
penses (of them he had seven); but he took the world 
philosophically, altho herejoiced when amateurs paid 1,500 
francs for a set of ten engravings for which they would 
have paid earlier fifteen sous. He said of himself, when, 
as an afterthought, forty-eight hours after the distribution 
of. recompenses of the Exposition of ’67, he received the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honor: 

“* My rebellious ideas have separated me from the altar; they 
make me.commune by myself.” 

Charles Jacque commenced to paint in ’45, but illustra- 
tion continued to give him bread while he painted for glory 
until about the vear ’50, when he began to be well known 
by his paintings of farmvard scenes, hens and pigs, horses 
and sheep. He had earned the name of the ‘‘ Raphael of 
Pigs”; but by the year ’55 he was safely impounded as a 
sheep painter by those amateurs who never permit versa- 
tility in a popular artist : 

“* His was a temperament resolute, ardent, working with light- 
hearted bravery, always at work, yet taken up with hobbies, like 
the manufacture of old Gothic furniture (he designed and had 
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executed, in this line, some admirable che sts 
acd credences which would do honor to the 
Cluny Museum) or like fowl raising—and this 
last passion cost him dear.” 

In his engravings, no one gets a finer 
effect. of light and that without the juxta- 
position of intense darks— and light scin- 
tillates even in the darkest shadows. To 
express the lightness of the sky, he does not 
so much avail himself of a very thin line, 
like more timid engravers, as of a greater 
separation of lines. His knowledge of ex- 
pression and anatomy of animals is that of 
a perfect master, and no onecan put a flock 
in motion better than he. 

In painting he has excited but a cool sort 
of admiration from his critics who consider 
him a draughtsman rather than painter ; 
but his composition is excellent, and his 
animalsform a whole with their surround- 
ings, and no man is moresought after by the 
public, 

With regard to the critics, M. Clartic 
says the time will come when they will say, 
**Revenons @ nos Moutons! Revenons a 
Charles Jacque !” 





The Woman’s Book, Dealing Practicatly 
with the Modern Conditions of Home-Life, 
Self-Support, Education and Every-Day 
Problems. (Two vols. 8vo. $7.50.) The 
Messrs. Scribner have spared no pains in 
getting out this Woman’s Book. It is done 
an the co-operative plan, in eighteen topical 
chapters assigned to fifteen or more differ- 
ent special writers, such as ‘‘ Occupations 
for Women,” by Ph. G. Hubert, Jr.; 
** Women in.their Business Affairs,’’ by W. 
O. Stoddard; ‘‘Books and Reading,’ by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson ; ‘“‘ House 
Decoration and Furnishing,” by Mary Gay 
Humphreys; “* Women’s Opportunities in 
Town and Country,” by Mary Cadwalader 
Jones. The Book is published richly and 
illuminated with copious illustrations, ex- 
tremely effective in color, design and draw- 
ing. The publishers have planned to min- 
gle the useful with the ornamental in good 
and sufficient proportions to make the 
manual a valuable aidin the daily direction 
of practical life. In many respects it is 

uch. Perhaps it would be difficult to say 

in just what manner and by what means its 

character in this respect could be improved. 

It isnever an easy matter to combine econo- 

mics with esthetics, especially when es- 
thetics are expounded to us on the basis of 

the society view of the matter,. The com- 

bination is pretty sure, in books of this 

character, to drift into the tacit assumption 

that esthetics are the first law of happy 

life, and that ‘‘society”’ is the ultimate 

tribunal which is to settle all things in 

well-ordered homes and well-ordered lives. 

Possibly this will explain the strange si- 

lence of these volumes as to occupations 

for women which do not rise into social 

recognition, such as those of shop girls, 

tradeswomen, forewomen, and industrial 

or commercial workers generally. Decora- 

tive art societies, in their educative func- 

tion as distinct from Women’s Exchanges, 

are touched on lightly, if at all. Such func- 

tions as those of literature classes, lec- 

turers, elocutionists, district visitors and 

charitable employés are not treated with 
enough serious attention. Those who know 
this subject best do not approach it from 
the esthetic point of view; and, tho they 
would give a poor girl more aid in her anx- 
ious inquiries what to do for herself, might 
not, after all, give their aid in so attractive 
a manner as was called forin a work of such 
high tone as the one before us, which, we 
fancy, will never get into the hands of the 
girls to whom the question of self-support 
is one of life or death: but which for the 
great multitude of girls, who want to 
put a little more money into their pockets 
and for the woman at home and house- 
keeper who wishes to do all in a highly re- 
spectable way, will be just the book they 
are looking for. This we take to be the aim 
of the authors and publishers of this work. 


Life of Frances Power Cobbe. Vols. II. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The set, 
$4.00.) In two stout volumes handsomely 
made up we have here the life of a true 
woman simply told. All the world knows 
of Frances Power Cobbe’s work in behalf 
of suffering beings, whether human or 
brute, and, whatever may be the verdict of 
time upon some of her theories, the good 
that sbe has done can never be denied. 

_ This record of her life is deeply interesting ; 
its appeal is to the noblest sympathies and 
for the highest good; no student of sociol- 
ogy in its most practical aspects can afford 
to leave it unread. But there is much in 
these volumes of great interest and value 
aside from the philanthropic matter. The 
author’s life has been arich one; optimism 
of the wholesomest sort fills the pages of 


her book like a fragrant sap, and her inter- 
course with the world’s greatest men and 
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women over a long period of time is reflected 
in the cheerful current of her story. Itisa 
book for every library. 


A Florida Sketch-Book. By Bradford 
Torrey. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.) To read a book like this is the next 
thing to tramping in pleasant places where 
birds are plentiful and flowers abundant. 
Mr. Torrey is happy in his rambles and 
artistié in his descriptions of them. He 
sketches in words with the free hand of a 
draughtsman, and his colorsare clear and 
pure. We have rambled in Florida, and we 
find in these pages just what we have seen, 
heard and felt. It is a charming book, 
resonant. and redolent; no healthy mind 
can fail to enjoy it to the full. 


Abandoning an Adopted Farm. By 
Kate Sanborn, (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 50 cents.) Those who have read 
Miss Sanborn’s sprightly story, “ Adopting 
an Abandoned Farm,’’ will be glad to read 
this reversed sequel. The humor and wit 
are pretty broad® in the present instance ; 
but they make one laugh, and that is some- 
thing. An hour devoted to reading how 
Miss Sanborn’s neighbors worried her until 
she felt ready to fling her farm into the well 
must make a stir among the reader’s ribs. 
Itisa funny book; but not especially or- 
thodox iu its art, which is decidedly coarse 
at times. 


The Secret of an Empire. The Princess 
Eugenie. By Pierre de Lano. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) This is a trans- 
Jation by Ethelred Taylor of a book pur- 
porting to give the secret of the Empress 
Eugenie’s power over Louis Napoleon and 
hisempire. M. Pierre de Sano, in his pref- 
ace bitterly attacks M. Zola’s novels, 
claiming that they are altogether untrue to 
history and to life. The picture drawn of Eu- 
genie is not a pleasing one; but the author 
loudly asserts its authenticity, and gives 
many documents in evidence. It is a piti- 
ful story. 


Sorrow and Song, by Coulson Kernahan, 
(Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
$1.25), is a very beautiful volume, so far as 
its make-up goes, the publishers having left 
nothing to be desired. Theauthor’s prose, 
like his book’s title and his own name, is 
alliterative toa degree. Indeed, the diction 
becomes monotonous. We could quote 
page after page crowded with alliterations. 
Nevertneless Mr. Kernahan’s essays are far 
above the common and have much in them 
to praise and enjoy aside from a strain of 
forcible and thought-provoking criticism 
running through them. 


The Putnams bring out a new two vol- 
ume edition of Quits. A Novel. By the 
Baroness Tautpheeus. It is published in 
their series of ‘‘ Representative Novels ” in 
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New Publications, 


The Life and Inventions of Thom- 

as A. Edison, 

By W. K. L. DIcKSON and ANTONIA DICKSON. 
With numerous draw’~¢s and photographs. 4to, 
cloth, gilt top, boxed, $4.50. 

This volume has been prepared with Mr. Edison’s 
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‘*A forceful and re me- 





dium of refining influe nce, entertain- 


ment, and education to mankind’ 





SO SAY THE 
COMMITTEE OF AWARDS 
WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


IN SPEAKING OF 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


DO YOU READ IT? 





t and approval, and furnishes a trustworthy 
account of the wonderful history and inventions of 
the famous “ Wizard of Menlo Park.” 


Scott’s Complete Poetical Works. 
With introduction by Prof. CHARLES ELIOT NoR- 
TON. Carefully edited, with explanatory notes. 
Printed from new plates on fine paper. With 34 
illustrations by eminent artists. Photogravure 
frontispieces. 2 vols.,12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; 
white back, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 


Twenty-five Years of Scientific 
Progress. . 
A series of lectures by WM. NORTH RICE, Profezsor 


of Geology in Wesleyan University. Imo, 75 
cents. 


Pelleas and Melisande. 

Adrama by MAURICE MAETERLINCK, “the Flemish 
Shakespeare.” Translated by Erving Winslow. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Famous Leaders Among Men. 


By SARAH K. BOLTON. With portraits of Napoleon, 
Wendell Phillips, Thomas Arnold, Charles Kings- 
ley, and others. 12mo, cloth, uniform with previ- 
ous volumes, $1.50. 


The Building of Character. 

By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 16mo, white back, 
gilt tup, boxed, $1.00; white and gold, gilt edges, 
$1.25; levant morocco, flexible, gilt edges, $2.50. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
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NAPOLEON AT 22. 


begins in 


McCLURE’S 


LINCOLN. How Allan Pinkerton saved 
his life in ’61. Illustrated. 


346° Pe Many Ye 


On SALE EVERYWHERE. 





CONAN DOYLE. An interview by Robert 


Marvelous ex- 
periments of Prof. Dewar. Illustrated 


A new song by Cy Warman, the author of “ Sweet Marie.” 
15 CENTS A COPY; $1.50 A YEAR. 


S. S. McCLURE, 30 Lafayette Place, New York City 


SPLENDIDLY 


ILLUSTRATED 


LIFE OF 


NAPOLEON 


Illustrated with 75 Portraits of Napoleon, presenting him at every 
important period of his life, and over 100 other portraits and pictures, 


MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER. (Now Ready.) 


The story of this extraordinary career will be told fully in six issues, 
supplemented with two papers of unique interest. 

Eight Napoleon Numbers (beginning Nov. ’94), One Dollar. 
75 Portraits of Napoleon and nearly 100 other portraits and pictures 
illustrating his career, and a great magazine, alll for one dollar. 


Other notable features in November Number : 


¢ 
wey Bo a An account of 
FOUR ‘SHORT (ys Illustrated. 


Conan Do + etc. 
UNKNOWN PARTS OF OF THE WORLD. 
With many pictures. 





November 1, 1894, 





rich, elegant form with first-rate paper and 
press work and in a handy 16mo size. (New 
York. $2.50 the two volumes.) 





Essays and Addresses 


Religious, Literary and Social 
By the Rt. Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, DD. Edited by 
the Rev. JOHN COTTON BROOKS. 
Large 12mo, 538 pages, gilt top, $2.00, 
“ _ “ white cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 
the thirty-seven Essays 
ods 


“ Heres 
hi Meth of Promoti Spirituat 
ery and Conscience, i a Gent entury of ohite” sh 


“The Conditions of Cc 
Growth in Missionary Lands,” Poetry,” * Th yo 
poses of Scholarship,” “ Milton an Educator,” 


‘Dean Stanley. “Martin Luth 
“ Biography,” “ Literature ol | Life. val 
“A welcome ag cng ot bis ‘Mee and work— 
another evidence of his widespread sympathies, his 
intellectual activity, and above all his Soy 
Catholic Christianity. Every one of these essays 
and addresses is worth not merely reading, but 
sundy, for its sincerity and euspesrivences, tte ten 
sincerity an ar, mk ite ing 4 
mation, its strengt! hand purpose.” —Church a 





Letters of Travel 


By PHILLIPS BROOKS. Written to His Family. 
Thirteenth thousand now ready. Large 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00; white and gold, $2.50. 


“They abound in everything which can make such 
a compilation attractiv: Pg | scenes and inci- 
dent, good company, a light, diun fled and vivacious 
style, and the strong, person: al charm of a very un- 
usual man driving t ie quill.”—The Independent. 





THIRTY-FIRST THOUSAND. 


Phillips Brooks Year Book 


Selections from the Writings of the Rt. Rev. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. By H. L.S.and L. Hs. 
16mo, 372 pages, gilt top. $1.25; 16mo, 372 pages, 
flexible calf, $3.50. 


on the beauty < the lan 80 gre: he selec- 
tions so vari nd so wonderfully Chosen, and the 
janan dl as 4 written for its place in the Y our 





The Phillips Brooks Calendar 
For 1895 
Twelve leaves (84x10) with illustrations in colors, 


and selections from the last volume of Sermons. 
In box, $1.00. 


Margaret Arnold’s Christmas, 
And Other Steries. By MArRy D. Breve, 
author of “Grandma’s Attic Treasures,” etc. 
Illustrated by Gordon, Hooper, etc. Large 12mo, 
cloth, gilt, $2.00. 

Mrs. Brine’s first volume of adult stories in prose. 


Child Life and Girlhood of Re- 
markable Women 
A series of chapters from Female Biography. By W. 


H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. Large 12mo, 350 pp., cloth 
gilt, $2.50. 


New Volumes of the Series of Favorite 
Poems from the Best Authors. 


Humorous Poems 
Poems for Children 


$2mo, with photogravure illustrations, half white, 
each, $1.00; full crushed levant, each, $2.50. 
Goethe Year Book 


Selections for every day in the year from the 
Writings of JohannjWolfgang Goethe. I6mo, 167 
pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
Lizette 
A Story. By EMMA MARSHALL. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Gordon Stables 
Great Books for Boys. We have now ready four 
of the works of this popular author: 
Fearful Odds Exiles of Fortune 
Hearts of Oak Two Sailor Lads 
12mo, cloth, fully illustrated, each, $1.50. 
Miss Mackerell Skye 


A Fairy Tale for Young and Old. By HERBERT 5. 
SQUANCE. 16mo, illustrated, 162 pages, cloth, $1.2. 


An Easter Vacation 
By MoIRA O'NEILL. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Friend or Foe 
By Mrs. GREENE, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO,., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


For the Children. 


TEMPLE OF KNOWLEDGE. 
for Sunday, Christmas and 
Junior Work ; 88 blocks. Teaches 
the Ten Commandments and books of 
the Bible in order. Map of Palestine 


on reverse side. Folder of 150 Bible 
uestions, answers and _ references. 
: reves. 5 $1; stnaie teider 2. En- 

=| dorsed by Bishop J incent, and 

o a pers wanted : address with 
; ~ CHAMBERLAIN & CO., 
hGales ure, Til. 


Mend¢ion this paper. 
WE _ WILL ES- 
A VALUABLE OFFER— = sanyesct 
BRANCH OF 
our News r Subscription Agency in your town 
soon, and wonld d like to tecure some "reliable young 
man to take charge of the business. Address 
GRUMIAUX’S MAMMOTH AGENCY, 


General Office, Le Roy, N. Y- 























EDUCATION. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL, DY PS* 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


New Books. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, BY THE 
VEN. ARCHDEAOON FARRAR. 


The Life of Christ as Repre- 
sented in Art. 


By Freperic W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon 
and Canon of Westminster, author of “ The Life 
of Christ,” “Seekers after God,” etc. With nu- 
merous [lustrations and Frontispiece. 8vo, cloth 
gilt, gilt top, $6.00. 


A SUMPTUOUS ART WORK. 


Pen Drawing and Pen 
Draughtsmen. 


Their Work and Their Methods. A Study of the Art 
To-day, with Technical Suggestions. By JosErH 
PE&NNELL. A New and Enlarged Edition, with 
over 400 Lilustrations, including Many Examples 
from Original Drawings by Sir F. LEIGHTON, Sir 
J. KE, MILLAIs, Sir F. BURNE JONES, F. SANDYS, 
F. SG1ELDs, E. PINWELL, W. SMALL, F.WALKER, 
J, MAHONEY, W. Nort, E. A. ABBEY, HOLMAN 
HUNT, A. PARSONS, AUBREY BEARDSLEY, Etc. 








ito. Bound in buckram. Printed on J. Dickinson 
& Co.’s Art Paper. Price, $15.00. 
TRANSLATION OF PROF. ERMAN’S GREAT 


WORK. COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Life in Ancient Egypt. 


Described by Prof. ADOLF ERMAN, and translated 
from the German by H. M. TIRARD. With 400 
Illustrations and 12 Plates. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
$6.00. 

“Sets forth all that is yet known regarding the 
religion, the political and social organization, the 


science, literature and art, and the family life of the 
Ancient Egyptians.’ 





NEW BOOK BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 


The Use of Life. 


By the Kt. Hon. Sir Joun LuBBOCK, Bart., M.P., 
author of “ The Beauties of Nature,’ “ The Pleas- 
ures of Life,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 





NEW BOOK BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 


The Meaning of History and 
Other Historical Pieces. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON, author of “ The Choice of 
Books,” etc. Large 12mo, gilt top. JUST READY. 





BY MR, F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Love in Idleness. 
A Tale of Bar Harbour. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Katharine 
Lauderdale,”’ * Saracinesca,”’ *A Roman Singer,” 
etc. With illustrations reproduced from draw- 
ings and photographs. In one volume, crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, uniform with “ Rip Van 
Winkle,” “Our Village,” etc. Price, $2.00. 

** A charming love-story.” 


NEW VOLUME OF SHORT STORIES. 
BY THE LATE EDITOR OF THE “ FORT- 
NIGHTLY REVIEW.” 


Elder Conklin, 


And Other Stories. By FRANK HARRIS, late Editor 
of “ The Fortnightly Review.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$2.25. 

Tales of Western Life. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR O# “ A VILLAGE 
TRAGEDY.” 


The Vagabonds. 


By MARGARET L. Woops, author of “A Village 
Tragedy,” “ Lyrics and Ballads,” ‘Esther Van- 
homrigh.” Crown 8vo, uniform with ** The Raid- 
ers” and the “Stickit Minister.” $1.50. 


“ A stroug, good story, as clean as the snowflake— 
the hero and heroine being | the clown and the cldwn’s 
wifeina eS circus ” 


66 al & CO. 


a. o Oi i it i 
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The Leading 
Hymn and Tune Books. | 


; FOR CHURCHES. 
The New Laudes Domini, the { 

Rev. Dr. Chas. S. Robinson's latest and 

best — supplied to churches at the lowest 

@ Possible price. Thesuccessofthe day. 4 


FOR PRAYER-MEETINGS. $ 
Laudes Domini for the Prayer- 2 
eeting, containing the very best 

hymns and tunes for the purpose — beau- 


tifully printed — new type—handsome @ 
cloth binding, 50 cents in quantities. 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Laudes Domini for the Sun- 
: day-School. Recommended by Bish- 
Bitig es Rev. Dr. Rainsford, Rev. Dr. , 
A. J. Gordon, Rev. Dr. Schauffler—all § 
deriominations uniting on it. ‘‘A perfect ¢ 
» book.”” so per cent. more matter than ¢ 
p others. Cloth, 35 cents in quantities. 
Books for Responsive Reading. | 
» Write for particulars and samples. Best 
books, lowest prices, two millions sold. 
THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION SQUARE, NW YORK. 
C9ITG0 S882 97TSTOTETETVOCS: 
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D), Appleton & Co.'s New Books, 


SECOND VOLUME OF 


A History of the United 
States Navy, 


From 1775 to 1894. By EpGAR STANTON 
MACLAY, A.M. With Technical Re- 
vision by Lieut. Roy C. SMITH, U.S.N. 
In two volumes. Vol II. With numer- 
ous Maps, Diagrams and illustrations. 
Svo. Cloth, $3 50 per volume. 


In this volume Mr, Maclay depicts the closing 
scenes of the War of 1812, and recounts the events of 
consequence in the history of the navy down to the 
civil war. The larger part of the volume is natur- 
ally devoted to the war ; and in view of the author’s 
exhaustive researches and the collaboration of many 
officers who were actors in this great drama, the 

blishers feel justified in emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the succinct but comprehensive naval his- 
tory of the civil war presented in this volume. The 
concluding chapters relate to the naval happenings 
of importance since the war down to the launching 
of the Columbia, and the building up of the new 
navy is fully described. 


Songs of the Soil. 

By FRANK L, STANTON. With a Preface 
by JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 16mo. 
Cloth, gilt top, uncut. Price, $1.50. 

“Here is one with the dew of morning in his hair, 
who looks on life and the promise thereof and finds 
the prospect joyous. Whereupon he lifts up his voice 
and speaks to the heart: and lo! here is Love, with 
nimble feet and sparkling eyes; and here is Hope, 
fresh risen from his sleep; and here is Life made 
beautiful again.”—JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 


The Lilac Sunbonnet. 


A Love Story. By S. R. CRocKETT, author 
of ‘“‘The Stickit Minister,’ *‘ The Raid- 
ers,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, 1.50. 

In this charming idyl the author addsa rare grace 
and delicacy to the qualities of sustained and dra- 
matic narration which he has shown before, This is 
his first long novel since * The Raiders,” and in the 
opinion of competent observers it represents his fin- 
est work. 








For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEw YORK, 


all UST P UBLISHED. 


Napoleon, 
Lover 
and 
Husband. 


BY FREDERIC MASSON. 


Translated from the 14th French Edition. 
BY J. M. HOWELL. 


Five Photogravure Plates, 320 Pages, Svo, 
Cloth, Gilt Top, $2.90, 


For sale at all Bookstores, 


THE MERRIAM COMPANY, 


Publishers and Booksellers, 


67 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


mS have a limited number gow opien of 13 —— ie 
written by 


icture of * The First ae of the Emanci- 
lamation.” The k gives a most excel- 

fens a of the oe life of Abraham Lincoir 
HE PICTUR ‘y= THE MEN, ” was written a8 


painter who execu 
The former price of these books has been, for “ tgs 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. 
will furnish it ponapaid at 50c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 
The vook, ““‘ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
retéuied at 50c. We will furnish it + ae at B5e. 
“arly orders are requested. Addres 
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130 Fulton Street, New Vork City. 
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‘Casa Braccio,” 


the tragedy of human passion. 
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November CENTURY. 
This number begins a new volume. 


PALANAN AINSI 


A NEW LIFE OF 


NAPOLEON 


Magnificently Illustrated, 
will be the chief feature of Tue Century Mac 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM M. SLOANE, 
who has spent many years in preparation 
for the work. The interest in Napoleon has 
had recently a revival that is phenomenal 
in its intensity. Thus far no biography of 
the ‘‘man of desti 
English or French that is 
rancor and attentive to the laws of histori- 
cal criticism. THE CENTURY has secured 
it—a complete and interestin 
the life of one of the most marvelous of men. 
Every one will want to read this, no matter 
how much he may already know of Napo- 
leon ; —here is the concentration of all the 
lives and memoirs. 
author has had access to original sources 
of information, and his work has the advan- 
tage of coming after the numerous volumes 
of memoirs. 


The November Number of 


THE CENTURY 
[iene] MAGAZINE [Se] 


Every resource of THE CENTURY has been brought to bear to enrich the 
narrative with pictorial illustrations not unworthy of the subject. 

and American collections have been ransacked for portraits aD 
for the most trustworthy pictures by contemporaries of the events described. 
To these have been added many of the greatest modern masterpieces of French 
art—the works of Meissonier, Detaille, Géréme, Vernet, Delaroche, Lefevre, 
In addition, many original pictures have been made by French and Amer- 
The theme creates an opportunity for the most interesting and 
most brilliant pictorial series of a historical character yet presented in the pages 


A New Novel by Marion Crawford, 
A Romance of Italy, Illustrated by Castaigne, 


begins in the November CENTURY. 
Mr. Crawford his best work — setting forth, in a striking and original manner, 


‘**Washington in Lincoln’s Time,”’ 
A Series of Papers by Noah Brooks, 


begins also in the November CENTuRY, with chapters on ‘‘ The Capital as a 
Camp,” ‘‘ Conversations with Lincoln,” ‘‘ Some Famous Men of the Period.’ 
‘*THE CATHEDRALS OF FRANCE”? is the title of a valuable series of arti- 
cles by Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, with illustrations by Joseph Pennell, 
which begins in the November CENTURY, following the brilliant papers on 
athedrals, by the same writer and artist. 
THIEVES IN NEW YORK,”’ by Jacob A. Riis, interesting REMINISCENCES 
OF HAWTHORNE, by his daughter, «IN THE CITY OF CANTON” (richly 
illustrated), complete stories by Hezekiah Butterworth, and others, are inthe 


The next issue of THE CENTURY —a 
superb Christmas number — will contain 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S FIRST AMERICAN STORY, 
“A WALKING DELEGATE.” 


If you are not already a reader of THE CENTURY, begin with the November 
number, now on every news-stand ; price, 35 cents. 
dealers take subscriptions, or remittance may be made by check, draft, money- 
order, or express-order to the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO: 
UNION SQUARE ‘NEW YORK 
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Price, $4.00 a year. All 





A part of the world’s most delightful literature. | 


DR. HOLMES 
Complete Works. 


PROSE AND POETRY. 


In the Riverside Edition, beautifully printed from 
large tvpe on fine paper, and bound in eneees 
library style. Wit Portraits, Notes. by 
Holmes, etc., in 13 volumes, crown 8vo, gilt to 
each $1.50; the set, cloth, in box, $19.50; half calt, 
S3' halt calf, gilt top, $39.00; half levant, 

Ww 


1. The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 
2, The Professor at the Breakfast-Table. 
3. The Poet at the Breakfast-Table. 

1. Over the Teacups. 

5. Elsie Venner. 

6 The Guardian Angel. 

7. A Mortal Antipathy. 

8 Pages from an Old Volume of Life. 

9. Medical Essays. 
10. Our Hundred Days in Europe. 
2, 18, Poems. 





Just Pablished. 


THE LAST LEAF. 


Popwar Holiday Edition. — a touching Prefa- 
tory Letter by Dr. Holm reproduced in fac- 
simile of his handwriting. = ttustrated from de- 
signs by F. Hopkinson Smith and Geo Whar- 
on Edwards. Crown octavo. tastefully bound, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


“Tue Emily Dickinson Letters,” very 
quaint and preing, will appear about 


Novetnber ist. 


....Joaquin Miller has a “History of 
Montana” nearly ready for the press, which 


will be published by Morrill & Higgins. 


....Harper’s Weekly will begin, on No- 
vember 10th, a four-part story by A. Conan 
Doyle, entitled “ The Parasite,” illustrated 


by Howard Pyle. 


.---The Hon. Alfred R. Conkling, author 
of “ City Government in the United States,”’ 
has prepared a ‘“‘ Handbook for Voters in 
the City of New York,” which is published 


by D. Appleton & Co. 


....The opening article of The Homiletic 
Review for November is by Prof. J. O. 
Murray, D.D., of Princeton, N. J., and is 
entitled ‘“‘What the Preacher may Gain 


from the Study of Coleridge.” 


..-.Macmillan & Co. announce for imme- 
diate publication *‘ The Book of the Rose,” 
an illustrated work on amateur rose cul- 
ture by the Rev. A. Foster-Melliar; and 
““Law ina Free State,” a volume of polit- 
ical essays, by Mr. Wordsworth Donis- 


thorpe. 


....‘England in the Nineteenth Century,” 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer; 
“Woman in Epigram,” by Frederick W. 
Morton, and “My Lady,” by Miss Mar- 
guerite Bouvet, are announced as soon to 
be published by A. C. McClurg & Co., of 
Chicago 


....Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will soon 
publish a story of New York Life, ‘‘ The 
Honorable Peter Stirling, and What Peo- 
ple Thought of Him,” by Mr. Paul Leicester 
Ford, and “The Indiscretion of the 
Duchess, being a Story Concerning Two 
Ladies, a Nobleman and a Necklace,” by 


Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins. 


..»» The Ladies’ Home Journal for No- 
vember asks ‘‘ When is a woman at ber 
best ?” which question is answered in its 
columns by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mary 
E. Wilkins, Amelia E. Barr and others. 
Octave Thanet answers. ‘‘ between thirty 
and upwards,” but Mrs. Mary Mapes Dedge 
replies most sensibly that not time but cir- 
cumstance, not intention but character and 
experience make a woman at her best either 
mentally or physically, and concludes with 


what she calls “‘a woman’s answer.” 


“A 


woman is ‘ at her best,’ mentally and physi- 


cally, when she is ‘ at her best, 
all there is about it.” 


ws 
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November 1, 1894. 
Financial. 
COUNTY BONDS AS CURRENCY. 


IN pursuance of an effort to settle the 
currency question as far as their own sec- 
tion is concerned, the people of Floyd 
County, Ga., asked the Attorney-General 
of the United States for his opinion upon 
an interesting question. To increase the 
supply of the circulating medium in Geor- 
gia, it was proposed to issue county bonds 
in small denominations and bearing in- 
terest, with the idea of having them cir- 
culate as money. The Attorney-General 
was esked whether in his opinion such a 
plan would be contrary to the laws of the 
United States. He replied ‘‘ No,” tho he 
neglected to say whether such bonds 
would or would not be subject to the fed- 
eral tax of 10% upon circulation other than 
national, 

The experiment of issuing an interest- 
bearing obligation which should circulate 
as money was tried by the United States 
in 1862, at a time when there was a great 
scarcity of the circulating medium for 
business uses. Many will remember the 
notes spoken of, which had attached to 
them small coupons for the interest. At 
that time there was a great shortage in the 
volume of currency, owing to the demor- 
alization of credit brought about by the 
Civil War. Gold was hoarded and the de- 
cline in confidence went on until a large 
part of the money which passed from 
hand to hand in daily transactions con- 
sisted of notes put out by city and country 
bankers, or promises to pay issued by large 
manufacturing concerns which were 
handed to their employés in settlement of 
wages aud used by them in turn t» pay for 
family supplies ; yet in spite of this great 
demand for a larger volume of money, 
these interest-bearing notes of the United 
States disappeared from circulation al- 
most immediately, being put away by per- 
sons who saved them for the interest accru- 
ing at the rate of 7.3%. There is no reason 
to believe that the bonds of Fioyd County, 
if issued, would fare any differently. If 
they were good and were so regarded by 
the people, they would be taken out of 
circulation almost as soon as put out; if 
they were not regarded as good it would 
be difficult to see how they could serve the 
purpose of a circulating medium. 

While bankers’ notes or manufacturers’ 
due bills or interest-bearing bonds may 
circulate for a time as money in periods 
of great financial distress or disturbance, 
it is clear enough that these do not pos- 
sess all the elements necessary to a stable 
and safe currency in time of peace. How 
would Floyd County redeem these pro- 
posed bonds? Pieces of paper which cir- 
culate as money fulfill this function only 
80 long as they are convertible. On de- 
mand they must be exchanged for gold, 
or we would have at once a fall in the 
standard of value, with all the demorali- 
zation which that implies. In_ other 
words, if Floyd County, Ga., intends to 
go into the business of issuing currency— 
even supposing -that its bonds should 
really keep in circulation—it must be 
ready to keep a reserve fund and to do 
the other things which sound banking 
requires. Under these conditions it is not 
likely that the experiment of the people 
of that county, even if tried, would be 
found to answer their expectations. 

Nevertheless, we confess to a certain 
sympathy for the efforts of our Southern 
friends. They want money, and want it 
at as low a rate of interest as possible— 
objects which are perfectly legitimate, 
tho they must be sought for under the 
Conditions of good banking. We there- 
fore commend to these gentlemen a care- 
ful consideration of the so-called Balti- 
more plan. As has been before remarked, 
the few things advocated by the Baltimore 
bankers are in principle very simple. 
Nothing is said about a complete change 
in our currency, but only that bank assets 
shall be substituted for national bonds as 
a basis for bank notes. Under the present. 
National Bank Act there are outstanding 
in round numbers $200,000,000 of National 
bank notes secured by United States bonds. 
The amount of bank notes in circulation 
has been steadily falling for many years, 
Principally because price of United 
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States bonds is so high that there is 
no profit to the banks in taking out such 
circulation. The Baltimore plan proposes 
that National banks (and perhaps State 
banks also who comply with the require- 


_ ments) shall issue as much money as is 


needed in their respective localities up to 
50 or 75% of their banking capital. All 
history shows that bank notes based on 
bank assets are perfectly safe when issued 
up to the par value of the banking capital 
of any country. As the total capital of 
all National and State banks in the United 
States is about $1,000,000,000 it is easy to 
see that under the Baltimore plan it would 
be possible to increase the amount of 
National bank notes from three to five 
times the present circulation. All the 
good features of the present law, includ- 
ing convertibility, might remain just as at 
present. ; 

It. seems to us, therefore, that the 
object sought to be obtained by the people 
of Floyd County, Ga., is a good one, 
viz., to arrange for the issue of well- 
secured money, at cheap rates of interest, 
in quantities as needed by the community, 
and to have that money at hand near 
their own homes. But since the putting 
out of county bonds as money is an im- 
practicable plan, the way to secure the 
desired end is to allow the banks of the 
State and county to issue bank notes, 
safeguarded but with the least expense, 
in order that the people may borrow at 
low rates of interest. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE developments of the week have not 
been of an encouraging nature. While 
no retrograde movement can be observed, 
still there is a pause in progressive tenden- 
cies, and the strong feeling of hope which 
predominated a few weeks ago is being 
tempered by renewed cautiousness and 
conservatism. This is, of course, due to 
the fact that the rush which set in imme- 





diately after the settlement of the tariff” 


has ended; empty shelves have been filled, 
and all departments of industry are now 
waiting to see how the retail trade goes— 
in other words, to ascertain if consump- 
tion is equaling the present rate of pro- 
duction. Slowly but surely the conviction 
is gaining that the silver question, the tar- 
iff agitation, and several other questions 
which disturbed the public mind for 
months, have only been aggravations 
rather than causes of a business depres- 
sion which is world-wide. As this convic- 
tion becomes general the idea also gains 
that recovery must of necessity be slow, 
and quite probably accompanied by tem- 
porary ‘setbacks. The present lull in 
business is apparently of the latter sort; 
and when the process of adjustment 
has reached a further stage we may ex- 
pect renewed improvement in business 
results, The chief causes of complaint, 
not only at home but also abroad, are the 
low prices of products and the high cost 
of labor. Our factories and our railroads 
are all running with minimum profits, 
and distributers have not sufficient con- 
fidence in the future to purchase beyond 
immediate requirements. In large sec- 
tions of country there is considerable de- 
pression from the low prices of wheat and 
cotton; altogether, therefore, the out- 
look for the coming winter at this time 
seems only moderately encouraging. Since 
midsummer some improvement has taken 
place, and sound conditions on which to 
build for the future are prevalent ; but it 
is more certain than ever that real prog- 
ress is going to be a matter of slow re- 
covery. 


In Wall Street the tendency of values 
has been downward, mainly because oper- 
ations on the bear side have been encour- 
aged by the slow improvement in railroad 
affairs. Earnings upon thirty-seven roads 
in the third week of October showed a loss 
of more than 2%, compared with last year, 
while in the second week seventy-four 
roads reported a decrease of over 5%. In 
1893 the earnings of a few lines were 
materially increased by the heavy traffic 
to Chicago; but the wide distribution of 
declines and their frequency point to 
unsatisfactory conditions, such as low 
rates and small business. The Southwest- 
ern lines, however, are a noticeable ex- 


ception, several roads in this section 
showing liberal and well-sustained gains. 
Renewed efforts have been made for the 
restoration and maintenance of rates, 
finally with prospects of success, so that 
within a few weeks several of the Western 
lines and those embraced in the Central 
Traffic Association ought to feel the benefit 
of better rates. Railroad managers are 
also now looking forward to the passage 
of a bill legalizing pooling at the next 
session of the Legislature ; hence, inspite 
of the present unsatisfactory state of 
affairs, the outlook for railroad interests is 
not at allinauspicious. This fact seems to 
be appreciated by all holders of railroad 
stocks ; for the amounts offered for actual 
sale are unusually small. It may be that 
there are few buyers; but sellers are 
even more scarce, simply because of 
universal confidence in the future. 
The coal'shares were a source of weakness 
during the last few days on account of the 
demoralized condition of the coal trade. 
Production of anthracite has largely ex- 
ceeded consumption, and with the in- 
crease of ‘‘ outside” competition a revival 
of the old quarrel about percentages is 
threatened by the necessities of curtailing 
the present rateof output. Resolutions to 
restrict production and advance prices 
were passed at the meetings of agents, 
apparently, however, without any inten- 
tion of keeping, as prices are being gen- 
erally cut. No further shipments of gold 
were made, but foreign exchange was 
firm and close upon the shipping point. 
Perhaps the most remarkable feature of 
the financial situation is the unusual ease 
and abundance of money at a time when 
loans are about the highest onrecord. As 
commercial houses are borrowing less 
than usual and the speculative demands 
for money are known to be limited, this 
expansion of loans excites no little inter- 
est, the only explanation thus far offered 
being that several of the larger railroads 
have been compelled to make temporary 
loans for tiding over present emergencies. 
Call loans on the stock exchange rule as 
low as$@1¢%. Time money is plentiful but 
in light demand, rates being 14@2¢ for 
one to four months respectively. For 
longer periods up to eight months 2}@3¢ 
is quoted. Commercial paper is scarce, 
few desirable names being offered. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Oct. 27. Oct. 20. Decrease. 
LO@DS.....0.+0000 $499,692,700 $500,772,500 $1,079,980 
Specie.....cccccce 93,926,600 93,937,200 11,300 
Legal tenders... 118,512,100 117,252,500 *1,259,600 
Deposits.......0. 594,295,200 594,706,900 411,700 
Circulation...... 11,619,700 11,723,000 103,300 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








SpPecie....cc.cccce $93,926,600 $93,937,900 $11,300 
Legal tenders.... 118,512,100 117,252,500 *1,259,600 
. Total reserve.. $212,438,700 $211,190,400  *$1,248,300 
Reserve required 
against dept’s... 148,573,800 148,676,725 102,925 
Surp. reserve.. $63,864,900 $62,513,675 *$1,351,225 





* Increase. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows : 
October 28th, 1893—Surplus .........seeseeeecees $48,787,475 


October 29h, 1892—Surplus.............0..0000+- 3,893,675 
October 3ist, 1891—Surplus...........eeeseeseee 12,338,525 
November Ist, 1890—Surplus. ........-csese+++« 701,975 
November 2d, 1889—Surplas........--+0--+sse0% 1,120,475 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows : 


Sixty GAYS....ccces ccccccces aededsnsd Sanceul 4.8634— 
SIg*ht..... .cccccrcocvccccccccccevccccsecs oncsces 4.8734—734 
Cable transfers.......cscccccecescsvccccceesscee 4.8734— 


Commercial, lONG.......e.ceeceereeeceeeces sees 4.86144— 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were firm, and 

quoted as follows: 
Bid. Asked. 

28..000 iatadpuce - aakerendnbensoesedoceesedeee 96 ee 
48, Registered..........ccscecccssccseccseseee 115% 11536 
Registered COUPONS......0..00--e0-+eeeeeeee 115% =o: 
New 58, Registered.........sesecceesceeeeee 11834 11944 
Registered COUPONS.........+-seereresserees 120 1204 
Currency 68, 1895........sseecesessseceseeeees 101 <6 
CUFTENCY 66, 1896..... . cercsercccecceccccess 104 
CUrrency 68, 1897.......seeeeecereeeteneeeees 107 
Currency 68, 1898........cseecssecereee covees 110 
Currency 6S, 1899.......260 cee cee coeseeccees 113 
Cherokee, 1896. ....c..cccccsseccerccseecseees 10344 
Cherokee, 1897.....060 seccccccvecers + 1043¢ 
Cherokee, 1898,.... eccceeveceevepons « + 010556 oe 
Cherokee, 1890......ssvercvasseceene- + Bie ry 
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CITY BANK STOCKS, _ 
The following table gives the curtent 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 









Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
AMR i aicekccnecccessccsce 200 200 210 
American Exchange....... 154 153 15 
MOOR isdcndetbaceccicceccss 291 250 gue 
|. ERS ars 2 230 250 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 160 165 1% 
Central National........... 120 12046 este 
Chase National. ............ 225 450 oece 
GR scncccccsesd 0 ccece 365 350 400 
MaKe cscccctscece ob 4,330 4,200 4800 
ink kodsts cdevede seccssccus 428 425 on“ 
SEE. ccussenéseuvepenstsce 141 140 163 
COE cccecccccccccsccce 23034 200 esse 
COMMETCE........02002 06 - B® 17 185 
Continental. .......-0-see.00 132 120 eos 
Corn Exchange. 28534 230 300 
East River.... 135 140 160 
East Side......... 100 ease 100 
Eleventh Ward 275 200 esce 
Fifth.......... 320 eeikie ose 
Fifth Avenue. 625 2,00 neew 
First National...... é - 50 2,500 wags 
First National of S. I...... i 113 125 

199 195 
300 320 
115 120 
116 din 
305 320 
cove 110 
156 ote 
530 550 
140 160 
180 210 
no 1% 
Lincolp National............ 426 525 none 
Nias ectccrccpnnetd 18544 180 195 
Market and Fulton......... 210 210 225 
ROO 006000 cece cesses 18544 180 200 
Mechanics’ and Traders’... 150 140 165 
RR re nviccccscioscecs 184 170 200 
Merchants’......0.000decceee 135 135 145 
Merchants’ Exchange....., lit 110 anaes 
Metropolitan................ 6 2 6% 
| ee 435 400 460 
Mount Morris...........+..+ 190 150 ence 
i iacacddonvens «o 313 “aan éqee 
PO iacsenedisie das csadde 166 162 170 
BOOS TOG. ce viwtcceccscsscsd 230 230 237 
New York County.......... 605 520 awse 
New York Nat. Exchange. 108 105 120 
Pi ades pecnceccesgesesecs 120% 117 ose 
Nineteenth Ward.......... 145 125 ‘tsi 
North America. ...........+. 160 140 165 
Siete vece-cccceeuses 232 230 250 
andes need: <ceve aptcces WS+g 165 evece 
BOG. sc: ccccencencedesccccecs 285 230 300 
Rocce: concccressedces 270 266 esee 
PD ds cnancpniatendneres ae 116 130 
MOIR: ke cedcivnce see tuee 152 155 165 
Seaboard National ....... 170 170 cose 
Second National... ........ 350 300 ose 
Seventh National........... 1% 120 ones 
Shoe and Leather......... 110 Ww 120 
GIR sc cccsine 0. cnesivecvece 315 300 pane 
Southern National.......... 156 160 165 
State of New York......... 106 100 110 
Third National......... 105 105 occs 
i eT eee ee 7944 ones 100 
Twelfth Ward.............. 125 Site’ 1% 
I indantigdieqnacwudeccsuns cece 200 200 
Co eee 195 209 205 
United States National ... 175 189 200 
Western National.......... 11244 110 11244 
WHO Bisa cc ccsccssvescc 275 200 270 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Last 
Bid. Asked. Sales 
H. B. Claflin Company, ist pfd....95 100 99° 
do, GO, 2d DIG............eeees 95 100 es 
Proctor & Gamble, com ........... 139 
do. do. BEG. .00c0.ccccce 136 
P. Lorillard ©0., COmM.........c0000s oe ws 
GO. GR, WB cccccce cee. secee 17 121 e 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... 15 16 15% 
COMNISEA OO. cccccccsercccccecccccce 67 70 7 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... 90 100 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....The Lincoln National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 23%, payable 
November 1st. 


...-Porto Rico is to have a gold stand- 
ard of currency, the Mexican dollar to be 
retained as a basis of weight for the value 
of silver. 

....The Southern Pacific Company an- 
nounce that the coupons due November 
1st, on the following bonds, the Galveston, 
Harrisburg and San Antonio Railway 
Company (Western Division) first mort- 
gage 53, and the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, of California, the first Cons. 53 will 
be paid at their office in this city on that 
date. 

... Some of the banks of this city hav- 
ing a large number of out-of-town corre- 
spondents, have heretofore been paying 
from 14% to 2% interest on balances; but in 
view of the large amounts of money find- 
ing a lodgment in this city nearly all will 
hereafter decline to pay more than 1¢ in- 
terest. 


....The furniture manufacturers of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., have opened a ware- 
house in Manchester, England, and have 
stocked it with American furniture, which 
they have no trouble in disposing of in 

‘England at satisfactory prices. American 
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manufacturers have for many years been 
sending furniture to South America, Aus- 
tralia and other out-of-the-way portions 
of the globe; but not until recently have 
they competed with England at home. 


.. One effect of the income tax upon sav- 
ings banks has already been foreshadowed 
by the action of some of the savings banks 
of Hartford, Conn., who have notified their 
large depositors to reduce the amount to 
below $3,000. The provision of the Income 
Tax Law requires that all savings institu- 

-tions having no capital shall pay an in- 
come tax of 2¢ on the entire income of the 
bank, provided the bank has individual 
depositors amounting to $10,000 or more, 
or receives $1,000 or more from an indi- 
vidual depositor in a year. 


.-The holding up of trains by train 
robbers continues and is not confined to 
sparsely settled portions of the country. 
Some effeetive measures should be taken 
to put a stop to this form of brigandage, 
and that without delay. The Pacific Ex- 
press Company has refused to forward any 
money or valuables to any point in the 
Indian Territory on account of the train 
robberies it has suffered from, the result 
being that business men in the Territory 
are suffering great inconvenience. It is 
not the business of express companies t» 
prevent train robberies, but it is the busi- 
ness of the different States. 


.-The following securities were sold 
at auction : 
$20,000 Cairo, Ark. and Tex. Rd. Co. first mort. 


EL NGS Sosesaccbeds sodcbivcctes sooue 102 
$10,000 Montana Cent. Rd, Co. first mort. 5¢ gold 
EEE. is cucchcmeey chiresnetp sap ae 10i%4 


$25,000 N. Y., C. and H. R. Rd. Co. “ gold deb. 


WORE OE TBD, BOTS... 2.2.0. ceccneccuece 10436 


$2,000 B’way and Seventh Ave. Rd. Co. 5g bonds, 


et So abd Sets sabenuascnneavessncestd 86 
$1,000 Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Coal Co. 7% cons. 
mort. bond, due 1900.................0.005 110% 
47 shares Long Island Rd. Co.................¢ 8846 
13 shares Cons. Gaslight Co. of N. Y......... 118% 
25 shares Eagle Fire Co............0...... 0.0008 220 
100 shares Peter Cooper Fire Ins Co............ 137 
$3,000 C.and O. Ry. Co. gen. mort. 4% gold 
Rs 05 5iSa0 siividwhsevessveswencwe 76% 


$5,000 R. J. Waddell Inv. Co. of Ottawa, Kan.; 
6% real estate deb. bond, Series H, due 


100 shares N. Y. Equitable Gas Co........... 170% 
$10,000 L. I. Traction Co. and Brooklyn Heights 
Rad. Co. collateral trust 6% gold notes, due 


SR has Scan tleabewebneines cownes Sbeboun 0a 83% 
$23,000 Town of Gravesend 5¢ forty-year reg. 
Pi ccM enh dbbnecin dn cece svssscccenteu 80 
33 shares Standard Oil Trust................. 169% 
50 shares Greenwich Insurance Co........... 121% 
$25,000 Metropolitan Ele. Rd. first mort. 6¢ 
REINO ss vn cbacWeecevcecsccddcccccces 1 
5 shares Equitable Gas Light Co............... 170 
$5,000 N. Y., Prov. and Boston Rd. Co. first mort. 
es nasa vi venensseces mabins oc cencceases 75 


. fhe enactment of laws in various 
States, in recent years, levying taxes upon 
property transferred by will or inherit- 
ance upon the death of the owners, has 
given rise to many difficult questions of 
interpretation. The Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court has recently handed down a 
decision affirming the constitutionality of 
the Massachusetts Collateral Inheritance 
Tax, Judge Lathrop, however, dissenting. 
The Massachusetts Statute levies a tax on 
estates which, after the payment of all 
debts, exceed the sum of ten thousand 
dollars. The Supreme Court held that an 
inheritance tax is a tax upon a commodity 
within the meaning of this word in the 
Constitution, and that the tax is a reason- 
able one. Judge Lathrop held that the 
provision exempting estates amounting to 
less than ten thousand dollars was unrea- 
sonable, and that, therefore, the act was 
unconstitutional. A very important de- 
cision has also been recently made in the 
New York Court of Appeals in the matter 
of the estate of Hoffman. The New York 
Inheritance Tax Acts have always con- 
tained a provision providing that the 
transfer of property to an immediate rela- 
tive shall not be taxable under the act, 
unless it is personal property of the value 
of $10,000 or more. Under the acts in 
force prior to 1892, the New York Court 
of Appeals held that the tax was not im- 
posed upon the estate possessed by the de- 
ceased person, but upon so much of it as 
passes to each next of kin or legatee. The 
Act of 1892, however, provided that the 
words ‘‘estate” and “ property” used in 





\ 


that act were to be taken to mean the 
property or interest of the testator or in- 
testate and not the property or interest 
when transferred to individual legatees, 
devisees, etc. Under the acts prior to 
that of 1892, it was well settled that in 
computing the collateral inheritance tax, 
no tax was payable in respect to any in- 
dividual legacies less than $10,000, and 
the same construction has been generally 
given to the Act of 1892, and was so given 
by the General Term on the appeal in re- 
lation to the will of Mrs. Hoffman. The 
Court of Appeals, however, is reported to 
have recently reversed this decision, hold- 
ing that under the Act of 1892 a testator’s 
entire estate must be taken as the basis of 
computing the tax, and if there remain 
anything after the exemption of $10,000, 
the residue is taxable even if it is all be- 
queathed to different legatees in amounts 
less than $10,000. 


DIVIDENDS, 


The American Exchange National Bank 
has declared a dividend of 334%, payable 
November ist. 


United States Bonas 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “ Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Seow. 





5 
Wiil be sold ata great sacrifice; $5 
cluding all improvements, to bona fide ee: 
Principals in A York. Address, stating where 
interview can 

OLIVES, care of INDEPENDENT. 


INTEREST ALLOWED 


Krom NOVEMBER ist on deposite made 
not later than NOVEMBER 3d, and remain- 
ing in bank on JANUARY 1st, 1895, bythe 


Excelsior Savings Bank, 
COR. 23D ST. AND 6TH AVE..N. Y. 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 te 65 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 
Mutual Life Building. 
CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - $1,000,000 


In addition to its special charter privileges, this 
Company possesses ali the powers of Trust Companies 
under the New York Banking Laws; acts as Trustee 
for Corporations, firms and individuals, as Executor 
or Administrator of estates, and is @ iegal depository 
of trust funds, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR,, Vice President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas, and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D, Juilliard, 
George F. Baker, James N. Jarvie, 








Frederic Cromwell. Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 


George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman. Henry W. Smith, 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombley, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vander bilt, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C. Whitney, 

J. Hood Wright. 


eCHEQUESe 


of THE CHEQUE Sone of JORDON, 
issued for over 20 yea ve TR. 
ELLERS the advatitage o their Own 
BANK ACCOUNT, in Cheques fro: 
£1 eee es that are cashed EVERY: 

RE by 15,000 Agents, and 
HOTELS, 2 LOPS, STEAMSHIP and 
RAILR as 7 money 
saved. g ~*¢ cay Ci 

DERICK  PERR 

Gen’l Agent, 2 Wall St., New York, 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 5% Deben- 
tures) Write for desoription, 











THE INDEPENDENT. 








THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital = $600,000 
RNG ios casa Kawi bis doo incwcec ce $150,000 

Offers 6 per cent. De 
deposit “a ast mor 4, 
of. sale ne Soear _— nder Shaporetsion York, 
ene raed aine, pent aoe issue limited by 


- Connecticut Trustees, Executors, ete., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 











LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


United States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
~~ into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
itee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain — — Company. 

Executors, administrators, or tru: 8 of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, me individu- 
als will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 


JoHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES 


W. BAYARD CUTTING 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEX. E. ORR, B’klyn, 
ge EE gab Jr., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, Wa. D.S 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |GUSTAV ae SCHWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN, éklyn, 
Gponga F. VIETOR. 

WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 
jum STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN. 





DANIEL D. Lorp, 


pe TS LIBBEY. 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN. 
EDWARD COOPER, 





6% AND 7% 
CAN BE OBTAINED ON 


Indiana Mortgages. 


This has been our business for 20 years. We have 
been successful because we prefer to do a safe busi- 
ness rather than a large one. Just now we can in- 
vest very safely some money on city and\farm secu- 
rittés. On request we will explain our mi@thods and 
give all the evidence you can ask as to our integrity 
and responsibility. 


THOS.C. DAY & CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 


DULUTH 


“Wheat no longer tollows the routes of the past 
decade, from the Northwest to Minneapolis and 
thence to Chicago by / rail. Most of the product of the 
great Red River Valley es passes north of Minne- 
oe directly to Dulut This represents one-third 
of the whole tk nen wheat product. The in- 
creasing yield of the Red River sect wea gee itmore 
of a factor each year.’”’—New York Tim 

Duluth offers more opportunities for “fav orable in- 
vestments than any other city in the country. Write or 
callonC. E. LOVETT & CO.. Duluth, Mina. 


THE 


SAFE DEPOSIT CO, 


OF NEW YORK, 
140, 142 and 146 Broadway. 


EXPERIENCE, SECURITY, SUOCESS. 


STRONGLY GUARDED. 


New Safes and offices newly furnished. 
Large Safes suitable for Bankers and Estates 


FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President. 
GEORGE H. VOSE, Secretary. 


DIVIDENDS. 


THE AMBRICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL Bors. 
1238 BROADWAY, NEW Yo as a § 
8 


October 23d, 
ATA MEENG OF THE BOAKD OF DIRECT- 
ORS, beld tnis day, a dividend of THREE AND 
LF (36) PER CENT. 
yable November Ist 
Transfer books will close this f av ey ‘reopen No- 
vember 5th proximo. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 




















NEw Yo r 24th, 1894. 
IVIDEND.— THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared a quarterly dividend of 
be per cent. on = capital stock of this bank, pay- 
le November 1 
Transfer books will remain Pinaes until that date. 
W. T. CORNELL, Cashier. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COM. 


23 BROAD sT. (MILLS BUILDING). 
NEW YORK, Oct. 24th, 1894, 
OUPONS due Nov. ist, 1594, from the following 
And ——" will be paid on Nov. ist, and thereafter at 
8 office 
Galveston, Harrisburg and San ey prt Railway 
Co. (Western Division) first mortgage 5 per cent. 
Southern Pacific of Cal. First Cons. 
N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


Nts EW ye qeouRirx ANDTRUST company. 
sof this datamans have ins day’ 4 lare 
‘om, age ave this ec: reds 
dividend of Lode | BER ENT., payable November 
to si Ikholders of record, at the close of 
business Och 18 ith. The opener soeas ad close 





OFFICE 





Oct, 15th and reopen Nov, 24 
A. M, HYATT, Secretary, 
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FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND. 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com. 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Har 
The Greatest Area o veo me toste 


mmense Veins of the Best Coal in the Wes: sc wk 
—— ii coke equal to —— teow tron Silver, 
er uarries of 

Blue dstone for building r 
Bine Band t ing purposes. Valuable in. 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
‘FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamme. Interest and principal net wo 
lender. Twenty-two years’ business and no loss. The 
highest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet, 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
521 Chamber of Commerce Bldg , C Meee. 
First National Bank Bldg., lowa Falls, Ia, 








=e ational Park Bank of New York. 
Capit SabinissepebeseSecasee cacepaacseons $2,000,000 
Sarpine Spe ekvarhachd« swoowapakerhsoauenva 3,000,000 
Accounts Solicited .Buy and Sell Forei x a Exchange, 

Superior Facilities for Conece 
SAFETY D ei VAU EQUAL TO 

AN THE COUNTER Y. 
EBENFZER x! aw, ab ee STUYVE Baur 
ce-Pres, 
; iGkoK, Cashier. EDWARD J. BALD: 
DIRECTORS Eu Kelly, Eb K. Wright, 
Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant "Fish, George 8. Hart, 
at es Sternbach, mae Scribner, Edward [on 
a , Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August 
Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Appleton, 
John Jacob Astor, George S. ‘Hickok. 


Chicago & Kansas Cit y Cot Commission Co. 
KANSAS CI 
High-class long and short aS. Write us, 


COMMERCIAL. 


GENERAL business is not coming up to 
expectations either in volume or profit, 
There is general complaint that goods are 
not going into consumption as rapidly as 
hoped for. In many districts the retail 
trade is slow, and distributers are buying 
only for immediate necessities. Perhaps 
this is the wisest policy at present, but it 
does not suit manufacturers and others 
who have been calculating upon a more 
pronounced revival in trade. In some 
depariments of business, notably the 
wholesale dry goods and boot and shoe 
trades, a reasonably satisfactory fall trade 
has been done ; but the usual reassorting 
demand which follows at this season is 
light, and there are no indications of im- 
provement. There is some hope of better 
things with the advent of colder weather, 
and when the elections are over that dis- 
traction will be moved. Nota few mer- 
chants are also looking forward to a good 
spring trade, altho that is several months 
distant. The best feature of the situation 
is this common confidence in the future, 
which has suffered little injury from the 
present temporary lull in traffic. Some 
trades, however, are threatened with a 
dull winter; less dull, perhaps, than in 
1893, but stagnant enough to produce 
much complaint. 
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Speculation on the various commercial 
exchanges has rarely been solifeless. This 
applies to all the great staples. Wheat 
has no friends, altho the phenomenally 
low price checks further selling. The vis- 
ible supply in this country is 76,000 000 
bushels, or 9,000,000 in excess of last year, 
the local price having dropped to 55c. 
With the prospect of sharper competition 
than ever from Argentine, Russia and In- 
dia, the outlook for the American wheat- 
grower is dark indeed. For cotton the 
futnre is hardly so gloomy, in spite of 
present low prices, middling uplands 
being quoted at 513-16c. Cotton can be 
raised in many sections of the United 
States at 5c. with a profit, and spinners 
show a disposition to stock up more freely 
in expectation that overproduction this sea- 
son will lead tolessened planting next year. 

Yorn continues to sell above wheat, No- 
vember delivery being quoted about 55e. 
The tendency of pork products is still 
downward, the price of hogs having de- 
clined 25@30c. per 100 in the Western 
markets. Farmers are still rushing their 
hogs to market, and the total packiug at 
the West since March ist is now 8,280,000 
against 6,515,000 the same time last year. 
In staple groceries the movement is light, 
sugar being weak and coffee firm. The 
dry-goods trade is exceedingly dull, and 
colder weather is needed to stimulate the 
retail trade. For staple cottons the new 
demand is lightgbuyers holding off, owing 
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tothe position of cotton. Print cloths de- 
clined to 2%c. for extras, and the situation - 
between manufacturers and operators at 
Fall River continues unsatisfactory. Wool 
is quiet but steady. The iron trade isstill 
unable to thow any improvement, and 
while there have been great expectations, 
orders materialize but slowly. The boot 
and shoe trade, nowever, is in satisfactory 
shape, and good supplementary orders are 
being placed, considering the rush of Au- 
gust and September. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
The annual meeting of the Woman's Board of 














t . 
dresses will be given by Mrs rs. 
3 ty A. Stimson, Miss Ellen °C Par: 


vited 
men will be "held on Brey ing J evening at 7: Ar- 
rangements will be made for reduced railroad fares. 
Those oe to theta tickets should make inquiries with 


I , CHILD, Home Secretary W. B. M. 
No.1 ‘ininesscee Hous, Boston, Mass, 


READING NOTICES, 
TO OUR READERS. 


Our Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their papers by send- 
ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











One month........$ 25] Six months........$1 50 
Three months..... 5 | Nine months...... 2 25 
Four months..... 100] One year........... 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber........ceeessees $5 00 
One year each te two subscribers........... 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber............. » 700 
Three subscribers one year each............ 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber........... cocne’ 8 
Four subscribers one year each............. 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber..... Suscereeees 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More $2.00each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
‘6 TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
magazines, will be sent to any one asking 
for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc. with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 





Poud’s Extract, for i years recognized as the 
great remedy, destroys Pains, Aches, Soreness. In- 
siston the Genuine ; take no “counterfeit ‘if offered.—Adr. 


“THE DEEP PLACES OF THE EARTH.” 


In passing through the w onderful Luray Cav- 
erns, the Crowapite ul mind cannot but im- 
pressed with the thought that the Psalmist 
must have seen like wonders when he wrote, 
“In His hands are the deep places of the earth ; 
the strength of the hills is His, also.” Here are 
wonders beyond the powers of description b 
either tongue or pen. Scenes of beauty an 
formations graceful meet the visitor at every 
turn and fill the mind with awe, as well as won- 
der and praise. Electric and magnesia lights 
are used to bring out the various shades and re- 
flections. The noted caverns are reached by 
the Norfolk and Western Railroad from ail 
points North and East; South and West... A line 
passing through some of the most picturesque 

and beautiful scenery in our great country. 
Mr. W. B. BEVILL, General ee Agent, 
N. & W. R.R., Roanoke, Va give our 
readers any information ¢ desired.—Adv 


OPEN-AIR MEETINGS. 


No one can question the apect spiritual good 
which has been accomplished in open-air meet- 
ings. But it is also an established fact that there 

tt danger of bodily harm to be received at 
at. therings. Standing on cold ground, ex- 

to chilling winds, or talking in the damp 
evening air. go starts a cold which, un- 
less romptly treated, results seriously. For 
all the purposes of a cough medicine, and as an 
poe e expectorant, to allay a prevent 








cou; , and check the of a_cold, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral | ‘others. It was 
‘= wei Me pasty for diseases of the throat and 

ving a medal and diploma at the 
Wittaeee Caran ian Exposition.—Adv. 


* OURSELVES AS OTHERS SEE US. 
THE Herald, of Glasgow, Scotland, speakin 
of the * Four-Track Series,’’—the New Yor 
Central’s guide books—says: 
“ No effort is made in this country to prodnce 
iilway guise books that can compete with this 
e scope of the books gives every op- 
pone for the bang A ss the varied charms 
of American scenery, re being views on the 
Hudson River, in the ‘Adirondack bagged 
and Catskills, on the St. Lawrence, Niag 
Falls, etc. The great feature of the ‘suides” is 
the admirable pictures. 
A copy of the Pitustrated ca talogue souieining 
a thorough review of the * °Four-Track Series 
mah post posted and ny address be sent free by 





yoorwe ral Passe t 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, Neg York.—Adv, 





Sroae ney call attention particu- 
jealy toa pe nated by them—the “life 
pommel pol icy we peatieuiese of which will 
n their advertisement in our insuran 
pat mr 


Messrs. THOMAS Cook. i... Son, of 261 and 1225 
Broadway, announce of three interest- 
ing es to Egypt. ¢ the Nile and Palestine 

and also t yen aternctive winter cruises to the 
Tropics. thes will be bow to send descrip- 
tive programs to any address upon application. 


Seno 








Constable K3 Co 


LYONS VELVETS 


Plaid, Check, and Stripe Velvets, 
New Colorings Plain Velvets, 


GLACE VELVETS, 
NOVELTIES 
Lyons Silk and Wool Fabrics. 
Srroadovay KH 19th 


NEW YORK. 


O'NEILL'S 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St. 


NEW YORK. 





DOLLS 





Jointed Indestructible 
DOLLS, 


Suitable for Fairs, Schools 
or Festivals, at the fol- 


lowing Low Prices: 
(Bisque Heads, Pretty Faces, Flowing Hair.) 


12 inch....... pigs eodibeeeupe es +.-.-20C, each 
NS as So REE Sr ee a Seo 29c. each 
PMN ok cS ov ccsidisnmhinnsce sco 59c. each 
RON Ra oo. S Setaiertnctuen to Ns aves 98c. each 


Dressed Dolls. 


Satin, Lace Trimmed Gowns, assorted 
colors, 16-inch, 


75 Each. 
IMMENSE VARIETY 


Silk and Satin Dressed Dolls, Curly Hair, 
Closing Eyes, 18-inch, 


98° Each. 





6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St. 
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Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Successors to A. T. STEWART & CO. 


“Millions of Dollars of 
Wholesale Stocks 
at Retail.” 


LADIES’ LISLE THREAD 
STOCKINGS. 


Ribbed and plain—black boots, col- 


ored tops, wholesale 50 cts.; now f 19 Cts. pr. 


Ladies’ Swiss Ribbed Silk Adee 
white, pink, sky and black; were 1.50} Cts. 


Ladies’ Ribbed Merino Vests ana 39 
Drawers—wholesale 75 cts.; now cts. 


Ladies’ Swiss Ribbed Black Wool) +69 t 
Vests—all styles; were 1.25 C Ss. 

Ladies’ Ribbed Black Wool ie t 
ankle length; were 1.85 C S: 

Ladies extra quality Black Cotton 
Stockings, unbleached soles—were 48 cts 
75 cts; new retail price 


Children’s Fine Ribbed Black Cashmere | (35 
Stockings; were 65 cts. 


MEN’S WINTER UNDER- 
WEAR. 


In English Star Brand—the best underclothing for 
the money in this country. 

White Merino Shirts and Drawers 

Were 4.50; new retail price, 2.50. 


“6.00; “ 3.30. 
In Scarlet Wool—were 4.75; now 2.50 
Naturalall-wool— “ 5.00; “ 3.50 


Men’s black Cashmere 1-2 hoese— 
were 50 cts.; now 3 pairs, 1.00. 


GREATEST BARGAINS 
CARPETS AND RUGS 


Ever Offered in New York. 





THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


B’WAY, 4TH AVE.,9TH AND 10TH STS., 
NEW YORK. 


A. JAECKEL, 


MANUFACTURER 


Fine Furs, 








SEAL and PERSIAN 


COATS, JACKETS, CAPES, Etc. 


Gentlemen’s Fur-iined Coats, 
Sleigh Robes, Caps, and Gloves. 
19th 8t., bet. Broadway and 5th Ave., N, Y. 
OPPOSITE ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 

Send for Fashion Plate. 





CARPETS. 


AN IMMENSE LINE OF 


ROYAL WILTONS 
AND WILTON VELVETS, 


At the Former Price of a BRUSSELS. 


OIL CLOTHS. 


Remnants of sheets at 50c. and 60c. per 
square yard ; worth double the money. 


INLAID LINOLEUMS A SPECIALTY. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


We offer the balance of stock of the oldest and 

largest manufacturer in Europe, consisting of Lrish 

Point, Brussels gud Tamboured Lace Cur- 
He and Sash 8, 


At Less Than Siichioien Wholesale Price. 


FURNITURE TAPESTRIES 
In Silk, Wool and Cotton (latest styles and 
colorings), 

Sh ABOUT ONE-HALF THEIR VALUE. 





Shep ard Knap pp & Co,, 


veo, 13th and 14th Sts., N, ¥, 





(1419) 28 


al Miss Histyle 
ee has had her new visit- 
ing gown made with 

eight gores in > the 
skirt and finished 
with the fashionable 

“Redfern” 

Bias Corded , 9° 








‘ 
” 3 
‘ . 
as b. PF. Bias 
oN 

a deauis » < Velveteen 
of the famous Skirt sero 
Look for “*S. H. & M.” First Quality on the label of 


every bolt you buy. 





“S. H.& M.”’ Dress Stays ar are the Best 





DRESS GOODS. 


Attractions for this Week. 


Two cases of French Novelties in per- 
forated Broadcloth and Velutina, in 
fifty different designs, handsomely 
embroidered in gold and silver. 

Llama wool and worsted Plaids in 
bright and quiet colors. 

English tailor Suitings in checks and 
stripes. 

Liama Zibeline, Diagonal and tufted 
Crepons, Corean Crepes, etc. All of 
the latest foreign fashions. 

Also,a number of other attractions, 
both on Main Floor and Basement 
Salesroom; all of extraordinary 
values. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 








STATIONERY ETC. 








; ou nee 1. . 
ir N Rt conD PAPERS 


RRANTED ALL LINEN 
SI E LINEN PAPE 

















DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade Stationery, jmported Novel- 
ties, Leather Good 


Union Square, 36 East 14th Street, New York. 


STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS anp 





ACCESSORIES, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


to CHAS BESELERmaxer 218 CENTRE ST. 
NEW YORK. 








Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent, 





























































ITTY ARE a) PL 


Bens aac 


















24 (1490) 


Saves expense of a bath-room. Strictly sanitary. 
No water tocarry. Complete with Cabinet or Water 
Heater. White enamel, zinc or copper lined. Gas, 
gasolineor oil burners. For city and country homes. 

Send 2 cts. for Catalogue illustrating 18 Styles Tubs, 
Improved Water Heaters, Quadruple Action Force 
Pumps, etc. 


MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB CO., 


“G@”’ 16158. Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL 














New York: Pittsburgh: Boston: Los Angeles: 
7 W. th St. 88 Diamond St. 625 Wash’tn St. Cal. 
“THE MONITOR” WOOD FURNACE 
is the most erful heater sold. 
WOOD & BISHOP CO., Bangor, Me. 
M USIC. ; 
TO 
ARN #ix 
THE 


“Richardson's New Method.” 


Just published. The new edition. Revised, en- 

, embodying the latest ideas in teaching. 

New amusements. New annotations. Dr. Mason’s 

famous system of touch and technics. 500,00 of the 

old edition sold. Price, American or Foreign 
Fingering. $3.06. 


“Mason and Hoadley’s System 
for Beginners.” 


American or Foreign Fingering, $3.00. 


“SEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY METHOD,” 


The official book of piano instruction in this 
famous school. Three parts, each, $1.50; 
complete. $3.00. American or Foreign 
Fingering. 


“Mason's Pianoforte Technics.” 
By Wm. Mason and W. S. B. Matthews, $2.50. 
“PETER’S ECLECTIC PIANO 
INSTRUCTOR.” 


Over 300,000 of this standard work sold. $3.00. 


“ Bellaks’ Analytical Method.” 


Paper, 75 cents; Beards, $1.00. 


“Winner's Eureka Method.” 
































Price, 75 cents. 
ny postpaid on recempt of price. 
and standard piano music. 

Oliver Ditson Company, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N.Y. J, E. DITSON & CO.,Phila. 
CHURCH GEO. 8S. HUTCHINGS, 
Richard Henry Warren, 

Manag 
NEW MUSIC BOOKS 
‘oR SOCIAL MEETINGS: 
Christian Endeavor Hymns - - - $30 per 100 
ymns Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, , 

Small, Music, Type Edition, $45 per 100 
t So. No.2, - - - =< Cloth, $40 per 100 

sel GLOW & MAIN CO. 

Sold fer cash and easy payments. 
Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO, 
See HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
== Boston and New York. 


Send for catalogues and bulletins of new 
453-463 Washington Street, Boston 
BOSTON. 
ORGANS er; 
503 Sth Ave., New York. 
For REVIVAL MEBSTINGS: 
Gospel B 
For Mip-WEEK MEETINGS & SUNDAY SCHOOLS: 
76 East oun oe New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
New styles just introduced. 
= ~ 
ORGANS & PIANOS 
Ewe: Established in 1827, 








J. CHURCH CO., Music Publi s,Cinci i,O. 


WANTED. 
RETIRED CLERGYMEN 


Can secure lucrative employment by addressing, 
J. A. HILL & CO., 
44 East 14th Street, New York. 


AGENT'S she Mii, calc. Ost 


G, CO., 84 Fifth Ave. Chicago, III. 























SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us. on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
ike the paper sent, 





Susurance. 


THE JEW IN FIRE INSURANCE. 





Mr. Hing, of the Insurance Monitor, 
has lately read to the annual convention 
of the Fire Underwriters of the Northwest 
a paper upon a subject which is not new 
with him—the Jew in fire insurance. 
Many years ago, he says, it became neces- 
sary to one department of his business to 
have for ready reference a street record by 
numbers and an alphabetical record by 


names of all fires occurring in this city, 


and of all the men interested in such fires. 
Once. begun, this matter of daily com- 
pilation from the public records was con- 
tinued, until now it covers a term of 
twenty-two years. For the purpose of his 
essay, @ count was made, and at the date 
of it 49,686 city fires had been recorded. 
Going through the list, Mr. Hine picked 
out every Hebrew name (judging them as 
well as he could) against which an ag- 
gregate of five or more fires had been re- 
corded in this term of twenty-two years ; 
then he computed the ratio of the 49,686 
fires to the 387,411 names in the city di- 


rectory, which is 12.88. Having also taken 
a list of representative American and Eng- 
lish names of like number, and following 
closely the alphabetical order of the other 
class, he found 3,561 fires standing against 
36,459 names, a ratio of 9.77, more than 
one-fourth below the general ratio as 
above stated. The Hebrew names in the 
directory foot up 17,655; against these 
names are recorded 3,449 fires, the ratio 
being 19.54, running more than one-half 
above the general average and exactly 
double the ratio of the representative 
American names selected at random. To 
state the comparison in another way, 
36,459 American and English names are 
charged with only 112 fires more than are 
charged against 17,655 Hebrews, 

By occupation, says Mr. Hine, the Jew 
is a merchant or trader, and less frequently 
than the average American a builder, a 
machinist or a manufacturer, thus having 
less to do with combustible materials ; his 
fires ought, therefore, to be less frequent 
than among other classes, instead of his 
risk being twice asliable to burn as that of 
the average American. Names, also, have 
an interesting part in Mr. Hine’s inquiry, 
The Cohens, Levys, Meyers and Jacobs 
are most numerous in the directory, but 
these do not have the most fires. The 
bad eminence belongs to the Mehrbacks, 
the ratioof number of fires to number of 
persons of that name being 83.33; next 
come the Lubelskys, with 80 per cent.; the 
Applebaums and the Freeamans have 
72.73 and 65.91 per cent.; the Silbermans 
are lowest, wi:b 5.95 per cent. 

Whether this record of New York City 
is a just index for any other places, Mr. 
Hine does nov know and does not attempt 
to conjecture ; he simply asserts its truth 
as to New York, and he will be glad if 
any antagonism or discussion which he 
may arouse shall be the means of stimu- 
lating search for the facts elsewhere. 

Mr. Hine’s subject is a little explosive 
in its nature ; and, as he says, as soon as 
an underwriter opens his mouth about 
the Jew, he exposes himself to the cry of 
religious persecution. Yet this ought not 
tobe so. If a hotel keeper or a merchant 
thinks it will be to his interest to refuse 
the custom of Hebrews, that is undenia- 


bly within his right ; he may be mistaken . 


in his judgment, but he is not a common 
carrier, and he must be left free to make 
any discriminations he chooses, even tho 
they be irrational; he may say that he 
will not sell to Jews, or to the Smith fam- 
ily, or to women with blond hair ; he may 
not say that he will defraud such or 
such classes of persons, but he may re- 
fuse to trade with them, or may make any 
conditions he likes. Underwriters, who 
also are not common carriers, are at lib- 
erty to make their ownterms, They may 
—as in practice they often do, altho not 
in pursuance of any rule—charge A more 
than B for the same hazard ; they may re- 
fuse to write in any town, or in any street, 
or on any class of risk, or On any class of 
persons. If they think the Jew a danger- 
ous customer, they may refuse to insure 
him at all; they may reject him at once, 
as s00n as they learn his nationality, mak- 
ing no exceptions ; or they may try to dis- 
tinguish the dangerous Jew from the Jew 
atlarge. They are bound, by therules of 
business and prudence, to have reasonably 
good reasons for their conclusion; but 
when their conclusion is reached they are 
bound by those same reasons—and also by 
other more powerful ones—to act out their 


honest sng yment. 
Nobody whose opinion is worth any- 
thing condemns the Hebrew sweepingly. 


A race always foremost in music, art, 
finance, statecraft and business needs no 
defense. No words need be expended 
“pus this, and the man who in New York 
jects to Straus and Seligman and Adler 
of their race would have pret 

to Peter because he had ‘not re- 
ceived a educaticas, But is it not 


THER INDEPENDENT. 








. 


poeinle to dieing a tengo oe 


erable to do with the matter, and the hon- . 


est hs should be made to bear the 
penalty of perio. an unfortunate name 
by béing put somewhat on the defensive ; 
certainly individuals who have had several 
fires ma; ly be blacklisted.. It is a 


current jest that the low-class Jew likes to ' 


sell out to the underwriters, at his own 
valuation ; the best curative for any in- 
cendiarism in bim is to make him 
out insurance, 


EXIT THE COMMERCIAL ALLI- 
ANCE. 


Some weeks ago tardy announcement 
was made that the long withheld report 
of the examination of the Commercial 
Alliance had substantially been made pub- 
lic, and that its result was to show a very 
considerable impairment. Then the posi- 
tion was that action was suspended, to 
give opportunity for making good the im- 
pairment, and during this interval—there 
seeming very little p! t that any cap- 
ital would be actually obtained—we were 
about to compose a brief obituary, but 
delayed yet a little that we might not be 
premature. Next came a flaming an- 
nouncement from President Dunham that 
not simply the trifle of seventy-six thou- 
sand required to fill the gap (which trifle 
had been so very backward about coming 
forward) had been managed but that six 
hundred thousand had been raised and 
added, making the Alliance ‘‘the strong- 
est in the world.” His circular is not at 
hand at the moment, and we do not recall 
whether Mr. Dunham specified the denom- 
ination and precise character of this six 
hundred thousand ; but we remember the 
fate of some ‘‘strongest in the world” com- 
panies in years t; we felt somewhat 
skeptical about this money, but would not 
have hesitated to say that Mr. Dunham 
said it had been raised. Still, the word 
‘‘ securities” is a blanket word which 
spreads over many sins, and ‘until a prom- 
ise reaches the shape of cold, hard cash 
there are contingenciés about it—and we 
waited a little longer. _Now the latest 
announcement is that the six hundred 
thousand was a piece of audacious bluff, 
that the feline-canine quality of the new 
capital was unacceptable at Albany, and 
that a receivership is coming positively, 

This, we think, will stand. And yet, 
now that the time for it has come, the 
obituary may be very brief indeed. We 
are far from sure that there is not room 
for another Life compeuv or two,and that 
such may ateneneed, but they must be of 
the right sort. The Commercial Alliance, 
née Commercial Union, did not seem to us 
of that sort, and the most urgent and per- 
sistent entreaty on its brhalf failed to move 
us to indorse it in any way. It has never 
shown any good call to be; and certainly 
did not show any when it took in one or 
two assessment societies and changed its 
name in so doing. The qualities requisite 
for the successful establishment of a new 
Life company we need not state; those 
persons who are competent to establish one 
do not need to have them pointed out, and 
the many persons whose competency does 
not extend beyond the desire and ambi- 
tion to do things would not understand 
them. We will simply remark that the 
successful new company will not go to 
fooling with popular cheap rates nor will 
try to attain size at a sudden by gulping 
some moribund assessment society—such 
strains upon digestive apparatus are espe- 
cially dangerous to young and tender 
stomachs, 

With apologies to the memory of King 
Charles the Second, the Alliance might 
apologize for being so longa time in dying 
—it seems to be dead now. 


INSURANCE. 














go with- 









‘November 1, 1894, 
1894, 


1851. 
. THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. ; 
AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Sécretary. 


“ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN’ 1 











Prefered Accident Ins, Co 


Originated the 
popular “LIFE 
INDEMNITY 
POLICY” giving 
the beneficiary 
$12,000 death 
benefit and $10 
per week during 
life for a trifle 
more than the 
ordinary policies 
issued by other 
companies. 


Is strong finan- 
cially, and writes 
more insurance, 
of the preferred 


class only, at 
lower premiums 
than any other 
accident’ insur- 
ance company in 
the world! 


Other liberal policies, $12, $20 and 
$50 a year. 


PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, President. 
KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Secretary. 











256 and 257 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


146 Broadway, New York. 





DAVID ADEE, President. 


WM. H. CROLIUS, Vice. Pres, and Sec. 
CHARLES P. PEIRCE, Ass’t Sec. 
SILAS P. WOOD, Agency Man’gr. 


1850. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE (CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS : 








- GEORGE H. BURFORD........... 
g. B FRALEIGH spss eins mpgpicpat. 
WM. T. STANDEN..... er ae 
ARTHUK C. PERRY...........-..0. 00. Cashier. 
JOHN P. MUNN........c000 scccccccces Medical Director 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEORGE G. WILLIAMG..... : 
JOHN J. a nesanensertnedencece ate © m9 


E. H. PERKINS, Jr. 
es. ” and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 


Pres. Im) 
pular plans of LIF& INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY, whieh, tind 


to the insured the grea: e@ amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest 4 ssible 
t cash outlay, and the GUARANT 


es every valuable fea- 

ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 

of adversit: See ite insured May be used as 
LA’ LOAN. 


policies. 
GOOD AGENTS, a to represent the Com- 





pany are invited to ad e President, at Home 


THE 


** Dividend Endowment’’ 
POLICY 


OF THE 





HOME LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


OF NEW YORK, 
256 BROADWAY, 
Is Considered to be the MOST DESIRABLE because 
of its LOW COST and GUARANTEED BENEFITS. 


GEORGE E. IDE, President. 


WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 








November 1, 1894. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 


Re 


4 


Insurance Company 


See Their New 


of New York 


67. 


Investment Credit Policy. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, January 22d, 1394, 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the dist of December, 1893. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1893, to 8lst December 1898......... $3,193,868 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

PT, BO Bre cab dae: vess, asesboenes n0b0 1,408,200 31 
Total Marine Premiums.... ............0005 4,597,068 47 

——_Z 

Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1893, to 3lst December, 1893....... BRE 2 BH 3,490,552 70 
Losses paid daring the same 

POLE 2.0.0 s.ccecccesssseresces $1,892,970 60 
Returns of Premiums 


and Expenses....... $711,138 89 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks..... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


$7,998,455 00 
1,652,000 00 


CUCAMMRTED AG. 000 vciccccccccccccccceccoscecs 1,086,828 74 
«Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 29 
SN Pas oc cnkncdéipdssogetccecdonescdoeces 205,600 46 
MING. ison ccenocasscecasctcces Jebake + ++ -812,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date allinterest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1848, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an . after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 





TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES, AS. H,. MARSHALL, 
W. H.H. MOORE, HAS. D. LEVERICH 
A. A. RAVE DW’D PLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY, 
JAMES Lo LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WM. LDKON P. BROWN 
JA WES o ‘DE FOREST ANSON W. 
WIL , AAC BELL 
WILLI EvEs : GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HOKACE GRAY JOSEPH A AGOSTINI. 
HENKY E. HAWLEY, VERNON'H. BROWN, 
WILLIAM £. DODGE, CHRIS" N DE hos EN, 
GEORGE BLISS LEANDER D. LOVELL, 
JOHN 1. RiKER, EVERETT® FRAZAR, 

A HAND, WILLIAM B, BOULTON, 
SOHN DHE WLE QUINTARD, 


CHARLES P uUKDErT, PAUL x 
N. DENTON SMIT 


J.D. tg President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN. 24 Vice President 








THE 
FIDELITY AND SasuaLTY C0. 


Casualty Insurance. Specialties, 


BONDS oF sURETYSHIP> 
PERSONAL AQOIDENT, 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


PAID “SINCE ORGANIZ 
LOSSES PAN, 08,992.53. TION, 














_AMERICAN — 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


Reece ena ee eeeeeeeeeseesssseseseee 





THOMAS H. 


aDPAvRE Raa” 











J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE. Secretary and Treasurer. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 
January ist, 1894. 


ASSETS 
LIABILITIES............. acecees 7,826,230 65 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
c. W. ANDERSON. Gen. Agt. 


Continental 
INSURANCE CCQMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from statement made January Ist, 1894 





Gash Oaplsal. ....sccccccccescsced $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

fOPOS) CCC......02..20006 3,856,575 95 
Net Surplus 1,576,595 38 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,576,595 38 
Gross ASSCtS.............ceeceees 6,433,171 33 
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Street, New York. 
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Rialto Building, Chicago, Il. 


W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
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FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Lile Listrance Compal 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, New York, U.S. A. 
ORGANIZED 1845. 
A Purely Mutual Company Having no Capital Stock. All Profits to Policy Holders, 


_ SANUARY ist, 1894. 


. ASSETS. 
Rea) Fstate, including 11 Office Buildings and 85 pieces 
of property purchased under foreclosure. 
Stock and Bonds owned (market value). 
Bonds and Mortgages. 
Loans secured by collaterals (market value of Securi- 


$13,139,049 93 
89,992,636 45 
25,805,235 20 


ties held as collateral, $3,349,425.67). 2,428,966 67 
Premium Loans on existing Policies (the reserve on 

these Policies, included in Liabilities, amounts to 

over $8,000,000). 3,757,681 71 


Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies, 
Interest and Rents due and accrued. A 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums. 


7,012,468 92 
1,455,908 02 
5,108,834 30 


EEE ta ae ae eae #%$148,700,781 21 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on outstanding Policies, at Actuaries’ 4 per 
cent. as Per Certificate of New York State Insur- 
ance Department, including Additional Reserve on 
Annuities and Accumulation Policies voluntarily 
set aside by the Company. . $129,862,448 00 
Losses awaiting proof or payment. 1,330,854 37 
Matured Endowments due and unpaid (claims not pre- 
sented). 





122,007 76 


Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented). 22,770 02 
Unpaid dividends due policy holders. : 134,583 64 
Premiums paid in advance. 134,554 82 
Trust Deposit, held for account of ‘beneficiaries. under 

terms of Policies. 67,982 42 


Total Liabilities. ° ° ° it ie ‘ . 
Net Surplus per Certificate of Insurance 


$131,675,151 03 





Department. . ° ° ° ° i ° %17,025,630 18 
INCOME. 
Premium Receipts. ngs hg oe rae aN $27,488,657 44 


Tuterest Rents,etc. . ; 6,374,989 51 


Total. . ° er . ° . ° ° ° $33,863,646 95 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses Paid. . . $8,440,093 46 
Endowments matured and discounted, paid. 1,083,445 95 
Annuities paid. : F 1,407,256 95 
Dividends paid. 1,744,391 78 


Paid for Purchased Policies. 2 A . ; . 2,359,062 13 
Installment paid on Trust Deposit. ; d : ‘ 4,200 00 
Total Amount Paid to Policy - 
holders. $15,038,450 27 
Commissions, Brokerages and Payments to Agents. 4,579,880 89 
Agency Expenses. : : : 1,079,342 28 
Physicians’ Fees, Advertising ond a : ; : 383,167 96 
Salaries to Officers and Employés. 765,469 22 
Law and Office Expenses, Stationery and Printing, 
Traveling and other Siavene. F ; 761,117 52 
Taxes in the State of New York and other States. 


Total Disbursements. e ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


$23,425,725 21 








No, Amount. 
New Policies issued in 1893 (declined 10,395, $28,569,757), 85 568 *$223,848,991 00 
In Force December 31, 1892, : 224,008 - 8680,248,620 | 00 
In Force December 31st, 1993, . 261,992 79,156,678 00 
Gain in 1893 ‘ . 37,984 $50,008 049 00 


* Not including policies revived, paid- -ups, or reversionary additions. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, Jan. Wah, 195. 


I, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify: 


that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, ia the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I further certify that, in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance 
law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company outstanding on the 
3ist day of December, 1898, to be valued as per the Combined Experience TABLE of MGRTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day of December, 1898, to be 


$128,969,67 2.00. 


I further certify that, from its Annual Statement for December ist, 183, filed in this Departmen, vax 


NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 
#$17,025,630.18 
#148,700,781 21 
after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($128,969,672.00) as calculated by the Department, and all other 
liabilities. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, [ have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be 
affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written, 
JAMES F. PIERCE, 


Superintendent ef Insurance, 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
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Wid and Young. 


IN HEAVEN. 


BY BELL STUART. 








‘ THERE shall be no night there.” 
{ wonder will we sometimes say, 
“D> you rememer how the darkness 
checked 
The hurrying day ? 
The soft, cool darkoess, bringing time to 
love 
Aad time to pray. 


‘* Dc you remember how the twilight came, 
by wandering breezes fanned, 
How all the flowers talked in plainer speech 
Oa every hand, 
With feagrant voices that our souls were 
then 
Too dull to understand ? 


“And ere the twilight fell, that blazing 
west 
That gave to us the clue 
Of colors builded into heavenly walls, 
Even then we knew 
Those tints but faintly hinted at the sights 
Which now we view.” ‘ 


And if there falls no night in Heaven 
Mast we the mornings miss ? 
Or are these too but hints of brighter 
things ? 
What unimagined bliss 
Has ben prefigured in this earthly joy, 
A dawn like this ? 


A whispering breeze has waked thesleeping 
leaves 
With the birds’ first twittering call, 
The dew washed earth turns to the climb- 
: ing sun, 
The stars grow small, 
Soon o’er the grass with westward pointing 
hands 
Long shadows fall. 


How will it seem when day and night no 
more 
Measure the hours that fly, 
When changing seasons mark no more the 
years 
That hurry by, 
When time itself shall cease and be 
Eternity ? 


In that eternal summer shall we sometimes 
miss 
The miracle of spring ? 
No August ripeness wears the tender flush 
That May-times bring ; 
To June’s first roses, richer touch and grace 
Of freshness cling. 





The vision reads, ‘‘ And there was no more 
sea,’’ 
The sights we love so well— 
The flashing spray, the white-fringed tum- 
bling surf, 
The rolling swell— 
Its many voices, singing truth, our lips 
Can never tell. 


Yet as a child with ignorant delight 
Follows a funeral train, 
Drawn by the notes that break the heart 
bereft— 
The sad refrain 
Makes one whose grief was healed feel the 
old loss 


s 
Made new again— 


So could we read the message of the sea, 
But grasp its mystery, 

But know the meaning of its music deep, 
It well might be 

If we could understand, we could not bear 
To hear the sea. 





Suppose the children lived apart from us, 
Not knowing of our joys, 
And one shouid tell them, “ When you grow 
to be 
No longer girls and boys 
Your hands must put away these childish 
things 
And have no toys.” 


‘*No toys !’”’ the disappointed little hearts 
Might grieving say, 
“‘No rocking horse! No dolls! When we 
are grown ; 
What can we play ? 
If this is trae then we will not grow up, 
But children stay.” 


Ah, little hearts, as childishly we ask. 
Shali we earth’s beauties crave 
When we have grown to Heaven’s high 
estate ; 
: Does manhood brave 
Sigh for the wooden horse that once 
Such pleasure gave ? 
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“No dolls!” for her whose heart exulting 
knows 
The bliss of motherhood ? 
So when we reach the fullness of that great 
Undreamed-of good, 
We may forget these sights, nor ask to have 
them 
If we could. 
New BEpForD, Mass. 
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MISS HESTER’S ROUTE. 








BY JANE PRATT. 


‘*I pon’T know as I have any special 
call to be resigned; I hope I am as com- 
fortable and as well off as most folks.” 

The erect old woman in the worn, 
straight-backed rocker drew herself up 
with dignity as she spoke, and looked at 
her well-dressed visitor fiercely from her 
sharp gray eyes; but the visitor was ap- 
parently unaware of the sting in the an- 
swer and in the look. She was aslow, 
unresponsive woman, and the conscious- 
ness of her expensive and immaculate 
calling costume seemed to protect her 
from all hostile attacks like an armor. 
She had been saying to Mrs, Caldwell that 
she ought to be resigned to her troubles ; 
that she had a great deal to be thankful 
for; that of course her lameness was an 
affliction, but she must remember that if 
she did not have luxuries she had a com- 
fortable home and a little to live on; 
‘*and,” she had finished, ‘‘ you and Hes. 
ter ought to beable to get on very well 
with care. Money isn’t everything. We 
all have our troubles.” 

Having said that with a little sigh she 
had thought immediately’ of her own 
troubles, chief among which she reckoned 
her difficulty in keeping a servant, and so 
she had paid little heed to Mrs, Caldwell’s 
indignant response that she had no call to 
be resigned; thatshe was as well off as most 
folks, but had at once proceeded to give a 
minutely detailed account of the coming, 
exploits and departure of her last maid. 
Her hostess listened grimly. The one 


‘constantly changing servant which Mrs. 


Desmond kept was considered in Longfield 
quite as much an assumption of worldly 
superiority as her elegant clothes; but 
Mrs. Caldwell’s grimness was not for that. 
She was scarcely listening to this tale of 
domestic wo; she was thinking that 
Harriet Desmond, who had been the 
stupidest girl at the old academy when she 
was the brightest, and of whose intellect 


. now she had the poorest possible opinion, 


had told her with bland superiority that 
she ought to be resigned to poverty and 
infirmity. 

There had been no deceit in her answer ; 
her lameness might be unpleasant at times, 
but her poverty troubled her but little. 
So long as she could know the gossip of 
the town, so long as Mr. Shepard sent her 
his daily paper after he had read it, and 
Hester went to get her a book at the library 
every Saturday afternoon, and she had 
plenty of rags to make into carpets and 
rugs, and the maple tree in front of the 
house was kept trimmed so she could see 
what was going on over at the Browns, so 
long Mrs. Caldwell never felt a sense of 
privation, She and Hester almost never 
bought anything to wear ; their food was 
of the plainest ; they never traveled—all 
this she took as a matter of course. She 
sat in the old rocker now in her rusty 
black gown, and looked at Mrs. Desmond 
in her silk and velvet as a queen might 
have looked at the meanest of her sub- 
jects; and when the caller rose, saying : 
‘* Well, I must be going, for here I am 
without a girl again, you see, and Henry 
always wants hot biscuit for supper ;” 
even this self-satisfied matron felt some- 
thing of the dignity with which she was 
dismissed, and went away reflecting that 
Abby Caldwell, for all she was so poor, 
was very proud. 

As soon as the door was closed Mrs, 
Caldwell said: ‘If Harriet Desmond 
knew what a fool she was she wouldn’t 
make so many calls.” 

Hester sat at the window sewing. This 
was her fortieth birthday, tho nobody had 
remembered it. She said nothing about 
that or about Mrs. Desmond’s call; and 


_ nobody cared what she thought. 


A week or two after this Hester and 
her mother were eating breakfast silently; 





at least her mother was eating; Hester 
sipped her coffee and occasionally took a 
mouthful of bread ; but she neglected the 
griddlecakes which lay on her plate, and 
played with her fork nervously. The fact 
was she was bracing herself for a dreaded 
interview. At last, with a little catch in 
her voice, she began : 

‘*Mother, I have been thinking for sev- 
eral weeks of a plan, which I want to tell 
you about.” Her lips were dry, and she 
could scarcely control her voice; but, 
having started, her heart was filled with 
a glad desperation, a feeling that now she 
must go on, whatever happened. 

Mrs, Caldwell, really too much surprised 
to speak, looked up with an expression of 
blank inquiry on her face. ‘‘ Plan!” 
When had that word been heard in her 
house before? She waited, and Hester, 
clasping her hands tight under the table, 
continued : 

**T have been thinking for a good while 
that it would be pleasant if we had a little 
more money—and I could work much 
harder than I do; I should like to. And 
when Mrs. Desmond was talking about 
the trouble she had keeping a girl, the 
other day, it gave me an idea. And she 
isn’t the only one ; for ever so many peo- 
ple are expecting summer boarders in a 
few weeks now, and they say it never was 
harder to get help. Mrs. Dunlap doesn’t 
know what she will do; and so I have 
planned it all out. I am going to make 
bread and cake and pies to sell. Mr. Shep- 
ard says he will lend me thirty dollars, 
and Mrs. Brown will be glad to let me 
take their old horse afternoons if I will 
pay her in food ; and—and—I am going to 
begin in a week.” Hester finished in a 
great hurry and much out of breath. 

Mrs. Caldwell’s face was rigid with sur- 
prise and horror. Her very hairpins 
seemed in sympathy with her absolute 
stupefaction and bewilderment, and,losing 
half their grasp, allowed her hair to sag 
down asifit were abouttofall. Catching 
at the sum of money mentioned as a solid 
rock of fact in a tempestuous sea of new 
ideas, she ejaculated: ‘‘Thirty dollars! 
Hester Caldwell, are you crazy ?” 

“‘T wasn’t willing to try baking on so 
large a scale without one of these won- 
derful new ovens. Mrs. Brown’s sister 
has one, and she told me all about it.” 

‘* Large a scale!” repeated her mother. 
‘* Hester Caldwell, do you suppose any- 
body will buy your trumpery cakes and 
pies? We are on the highroad to the 
poorhouse.” With this she rose from the 
table. 

Hester drew a sigh of relief, The in- 
terview was over, and it had not been so 
trying as she had feared it would be; for 
the volley of stinging words which she 
had braced herself to meet had not been 
forthcoming. For once Mrs. Caldwell’s 
emotions had nearly paralyzed her powers 
of speech ; she had not even reproached 
Hester for making all the arrangements 
for her enterprise without consulting her. 
Hester herself had felt guilty in this 
respect, yet she knew it was the only way. 
She had never been able, had almost never 
tried, to convince her mother of anything; 
since she wasa child she had quailed before 
that caustic, unpitying tongue; and she 
knew if she told her plan of a home bakery 
before the details were fully worked out, 
her poor little hopes and calculations 
would drop withered and dead in the heat 
of her mother’s sarcasm, Her courage 
would have been gone and she would have 
given up at once. So she had gone quietly 
on her way, had talked with those matrons 
of Longfield whom she hoped would be her 
principal patrons, and had received num- 
berless suggestions and unbounded enthu- 
siasm from Mrs. Brown, whose seven boys 
and many cares only made her heart larger 
and her sympathies broader. 

It was all very exciting to quiet, old- 
maidish Hester Caldwell, who had never 
taken an independent step in her life before. 
It frightened her, and yet it fascinated her 
too. It was a kind of an awakening, a 
becoming conscious of powers which she 
had never dreamed she possessed. She 
felt a new sensation when Mr. Shepard, 
always spoken of in Longfield as ‘‘ an ex- 
cellent business man,” selectman, repre- 
sentative, listened to her careful expla- 
nation with respect, and found nothing to 
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ridicule in her reasoning; she began to 
have a vague idea that she might not be 
so stupid a person as she had always sup- 
posed. But this exhilaration was more 
than counterbalanced by the thought that 
she ought not to undertake work which 
would necessarily affect her mother with- 
out her consent, and she carefully ex. 
plained to everybody that the accom- 
plishment of her scheme depended on her 
mother’s approval. 

Certainly Mrs. Caldwell’s attitude was 
hardly that of approval. yet she seemed 
to take it for granted that Hester was go- 
ing to do as she pleased; and Hester for 
the first time in her life decided that she 
would do as she pleased and went about 
her preparations at once. 

They seemed very tremendous. The 
details of ordering and paying for the 
oven with the borrowed money and then 
its arrival by express made her gasp. She 
prepared careful lists of the materials 
which she should need for her baking, be- 
ing determined not to touch a pinch of 
salt from the family stores, and then she 
lay awake nights revising these lists in 
her mind, systematizing her work, and 
fixing the just prices for rolls, bread, 
cookies, cakes and pies, Never did gen- 
eral contemplating the subversion of em- 
pires marshal his forces with greater care 
than Miss Hester, lying under her patch- 
work quilt in her attic room. 

Daring this time of preparation Mrs. 
Caldwell for the most part maintained a 
stern silence, spent much time in patch- 
ing and darning a hopelessly worn and 
faded brown gown, which she had in- 
tended to cut into carpet rags, and told 
callers who made curious inquiries in re- 
gard to Hester’s venture that she knew 
and wished to know nothing about it ; but 
whén the oven arrived she said: “Iam 
glad your father did not live to see this 
day ;’ and when a poor woman with a 
bandana tied over her head came to their 
door offering cheap laces for sale, she 
asked her daughter why she did not try 
that instead of peddling bread. 

But tho she made these cutting re- 
marks and looked grim, she felt as if the 
very ground were slipping from under 
her feet. When the grocery man brought 
around the supplies from Mr. Shep:ird’s 
store, she grew pale with horror. It 
seemed to her excited vision as if his 
wagon were full of them. Two barrels 
and a large bag of flour and smaller bun- 
dles without number, a firkin of butter 
and a jug of molasses—would the man 
ever get them all in? and where was the 
money coming from to pay for them? 
The poor woman actually wondered how 
long they would have a roof over their 
heads. And Hester was taking this fear- 
ful risk that she might sell biscuit and 
cake to fools like Harriet Desmond! She 
gulped as if she were swallowing a bitter 
draught. 

Pride, my fair lady, flourishes not only 
in stately mansions ; it grows most luxu- 
riantly sometimes under very lowly roofs. 

With her mother in this state of mind, 
we can imagine that Hester’s home at- 
mosphere was not the most cheering in 
the world ; but for once she was so busy 
that this did not depress her. She saw 
nearly every housewife in Longfield Cen- 
ter and in the adjoining village of Little 
Longfield, and mahy of these overbur- 
dened country women ‘heard of her under- 
taking with grateful enthusiasm. The 
farm work was pressing, and the farm 
hands were voracious; the city boarders 
were beginning to come, and good help it 
was almost impossible to find. There 
were some timid souls who were doubtful 
of anything new, some who prized their 
own culinary powers so highly that they 
could not help doubting those of anybody 
else, or who thought they would wait and 
see how it turned out. But Hester se- 
cured enough regular orders to make a 
good beginning, and found many who 
could not promise but would take some- 
thing occasionally ; and the always ami- 
able Mr. Shepard was willing that orders 
for her wares should be left at his store. 

The first baking day began early and 
was full of work and excitement; but 
Hester was a born cook, the new oven 
worked to perfection, and everything 
came out just right and done toa turn, 
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That afternoon it was funny to see care- 
ful, prim little Miss Hester start out on her 
first business trip. At half-past three on 
that June afternoon white Billy and 
the old carryall were at the door. Long 
use in the numerous and active Brown 
family had reduced the carryall to a some- 
what shabby condition ; but it suited Miss 
Hester’s purpose because it afforded plenty 
of room for the stowing away of her boxes 
and baskets of savory food. As for Miss 
Hester herself, she was prim and neat be- 
yond description. Impressed with the 
importance of this first public appearance, 
and resenting her mother’s remark apropos 
of the lace woman, she had put on her 
second-best black dress and wore her 
church bonnet and lisle thread gloves. 

Mrs. Caldwell watched every movement 
of departure from her window. Her 
parting words had been: “I hope you 
won’t be brought home dead ; you don’t 
know anything about driving ;’ and she 
scornfully observed Mrs. Brown, who was 
smiling and waving her apron enthusi- 
astically on her back porch, and who, 
carried away by the inspiration of the 
moment, ended by throwing one of her 
low shoes after the retreating carryall. 

‘‘Now she'll have to walk out in her 
stocking foot and get it,” soliloquized her 
grim observer in the window opposite. *‘I 
do hate such crazy doings! And not got 
her work done yet! I should think she 
would be ashamed to have anybody see 
her with her kitchen dress on at this time 
in the afternoon.” Yet down in the bot- 
tom of her heart Mrs, Caldwell wished 
her daughter godspeed also. 

And to-day everything seemed to smile 
on Hester. Abijah Moon, who overtook 
her on the pleasant stretch of meadow 
road between Longfield Center and Little 
Longfield, quite expressed her sentiments 
when he greeted her with, ‘‘ Well, well, 
Hester, this is a pretty good day to be 
made just for you and me to travel about 
in.” Abijah and she had been in the same 
class at school, and Abijah still looked 
like a ruddy and good-natured schoolboy. 
He carried on a most miscellaneous busi- 
ness between the two Longfields and the 
adjoining large town of Millville, taking 
to Millville vegetables; berries, cream— 
anything which he could find a market 
for, and bringing back for his Longfield 
neighbors whatever Longfield desired. 
To-day he was almost pushed from his 
seat by parcels—a rocking-chair, a slatted 
box containing a dog, anda baby carriage; 
but if Abijah had been driven, as a last 
resort, to the horse’s back, he would have 
regarded his inconvenience merely in the 
light of a joke. He told Hester that it 
seemed to him she was kind of encroach- 
ing on his route, but it was all right; and 
then, leaving her at Mrs. Ashton’s door, 
he rattled along, whistling. 

For a week the sun shone on Miss 
Hester, and her affairs prospered, but 
with the first rainstorm came misfortune. 
In the morning she overslept, and every- 
thing was hurried, the rolls seemed a 
long time rising, and she discovered at 
the last moment that she had not so many 
eggs as she needed, and had to rush out to 
buy some. It seemed as if nothing were 
as good as usual, and Hester’s spirits were 
consequently depressed. But these little 
fluctuations are to be expected in all un- 
dertakings, and there would have been 
nothing to complain of if it had not been 
for that unfortunate slip in front of the 
Babbitt’s house. 

Miss Hester had recovered from her 
morning perplexities as well as might be, 
and had started out in the rain to supply 
her customers. It was altogether very 
uncomfortable, all the more so because 
she had not been in the habit of going out 
in bad weather. She wore an old water- 
proof, but her skirts got draggled, and 
this distressed her beyond expression. It 
was wéll that she was not obliged to tie 
Billy every time she stopped ; Billy might 
have his faults, but he knew how to stand, 
and she had quite enough to attend 
to getting in and out of the carry- 
all, and taking her food to the 
different doors. The Babbitt house was 
the next to the last one on her trip, down 
in Little Longfield, and she drew a sigh 


of relief as she reached its elm-shaded’ 


yard, But she was congratulating herself 
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too soon. The elms were beautiful but 
too thick, and made the yard damp even 
on sunny days; now the walks were cov- 
ered with a green slime, Miss Hester’s 
foot slipped, her ankle turned, and before 
she had time to think she was stretched 
on the ground surrounded by rolls and 
doughnuts. Up again at once, her eyes 
beheld a frightful sight. Old Billy was 
running away! Abijah Moon’s convey- 
ance was rattling along the road, and 
there was evidently something about its 
appearance which had excited Billy’s 
hitherto sluggish emotions; for he was 
dashing after it as if his youth had re- 
turned. Miss Hester did not know wheth- 
er to laugh or to cry ; she madean attempt 
to rush after the retreating carryall, but a 
sharp pain in her ankle made her cry out, 
and she was only able to hop about on one 
foot, picking up her mud-bespattered rolls 
and doughnuts, and feeling sure that Mrs. 
Sarah Babbitv’s inquisitive eyes were upon 
her. Just as she had put the last dough- 
nut into the basket, and stood face to face 
with the horrible fact that she must now 
go to Mrs. Babbitt and tell her that she 
could not let her have the food which she 
had ordered, Abijah Moon appeared be- 
fore her, cheerful in his rubber coat and 
cap, and leading Billy, now meek and de- 
jected. j 

‘* Billy thought he would start on a little 
trip for himself,” said Abijah ; ‘‘ but he’s 
decided he doesn’t like it much. What, 
hurt your foot? The Babbitts ought to 
keep some skates hanging on their gate- 
post. You take my arm and J’ll help you 
to the carryall. Got to go and see Mrs. 
Babbitt? Oh, I will goand give her your 
message ; the old lady depends on seeing 
me once a day to find out all the news.” 
And, as he carefully helped her to her 
seat, ‘‘ You had better do your foot up in 
witch hazel when you get home: my 
mother always thought there was nothing 
like it. Have you anything more to de- 
liver? Well, you wait until I have fixed 
Mrs. Babbitt up. all right and I'll take 
Almy’s custard pies along with me.” 

That was all, and yet little Miss Hester 
could have cried with gratitude. A min- 
ute ago she had been consumed with a 
sense of humiliation and disgrace, and by 

a word or two blunt and awkward Abijah 
had healed her wounded vanity and re- 
stored her self-respect. He came back 
presently to tell her that Mrs. Babbitt 
warn’t depending on the biscuits and 
things, she had got plenty in the house 
and had only thought she would try some 
of Hester’s baking. She also sent word 
she had better use arnica for her ankle. 

But tho Hester’s peace of mind was so 
easily procured, her ankle continued pain- 
ful. When she came limping into the 
house Mrs. Caldwell’s face took an expres- 
sion of resigned despair. 

‘©You will probably never get over it,” 
she said; ‘‘and what is to become of this 
baking business n®w is more than I know.” 

She sighed, and Hester could not help 
feeling that her mother had foreseen this 
special disaster from the first. However, 
this lameness lasted only a few days, and 
during that time she struggled along with 
the cooking, keeping up with her orders, 
and engaged a reliable boy to take charge 
of her delivery wagon. Before the week 
was over she was so nearly recovered as 
to be able to dismiss Charley and appear 
outside again herself. 

From that time on she grew constantly 
busier ; it seemed as if she never stopped. 
Buta person who is doing what she wants 
to docan endure a good deal of healthful 
work ; and it was most satisfactory to see 
the money in the box in her top bureau 
drawer increase so rapidly. Not long 
would she be in debt. Her mother gave 
up saying that they would soon be in the 
poorhouse, and predicted instead that 
Hester would become a helpless invalid 
from overwork. But Mrs. Brown beamed 
with pleasure and innocent pride at the 
thought that if it had not been for her 
this timid neighbor never would have 
dared begin. 

**And how she has changed,” that 
worthy matron exclaimed, as she watched 
our heroine starting on her rounds one 
hot, summer day. ‘As sure as I live 
she’s got on a bluecambric and looks as 
young and pretty as you please. Poor 


thing! her mother has always kept her 
under her thumb so she hasn’t dared say 
her soul was her own; but now she has a 
chance to be around among folks and feel 
herself of a little importance in the world, 
she is beginning to perk up and be as gay 
as anybody.” ‘ 

Hester certainly could not help feeling 

herself of considerable importance in the 
small world of Longfield. Her cooking 
was praised, messengers were always 
coming to their door with some special 
order or for some of the staples which she 
kept cohstantly on hand, Abijah Moon 
told Mrs, Caldwell he hoped she appre- 
ciated what a smart daughter she had. 

Abijah, a bachelor, the death of whose 
mother had left him his own housekeeper, 
was one of Hester’s most regular custom- 
ers; andas he always stopped at the house 
for his supplies he found ample opportunity 
for short but racy conversations with Mrs. 
Caldwell. ‘* Your motherand I generally 
disagree,” he explained to Hester after 
one of these encounters ; ‘‘ but we do like 
to hear each other talk.” 

Hester smiled as she kneaded her bread. 
She almost always found something to 
smile at in Abijah’s remarks and was apt 
to remind herself after them that he was 
just the same that he used to be when he 
was a boy. 

However, one afternoon when he came 
rattling up behind her on the meadow 
road he appeared serious enough. Ac- 
commodating his horse’s pace to that of 
old Billy he remarked, with gravity: 
‘*This is a pretty hot day.” Hester as- 
sented. The heat had brought a flush to 
her cheeks and made little curls about 
her temples ; but she held the reins rather 
listlessly and leaned back as if she were 
tired. ‘And I suppose the hotter it 
grows the more people want you to do for 
them, eh *” 

‘- Yes, I never have been so busy as I 
have heen this past week.” 

‘* Well, now, I have a proposition to 
make,” continued Mr. Moon, flicking a fly 
from the horse’s back. ‘It ain’t for me 
to say, but it seems as if it would bea 
good thing all round, You see, I have a 
niece up at Hilltop, smart girl, set on com- 
ing to the Academy this year, and wants 
a place where she can work for her board ; 
she wouldn’t have any trouble in finding 

that ; but the thing of it is she would like 
to earn a little money this summer, and it 
occurred to me that you and she would fit 
together justright. Here youare working 
yourself into the grave and piling up 
money that you will never know what to 
do with ”—Abijah was slipping into the 
jocose again—‘‘ and here is she, as smart 
as a steel trap, can take right hold and 
help you about anything. It'll do you 
good to see heraround,too. Well,” giving 
the horse, who was fast going to sleep, a 
gentle reminder with his whip, ‘‘ you 
think of it, Hester. It ain’t any of my 
business ; but it seems to me it’s about 
time you had some help.” 

Hester did think of it, and the result 
was that pretty Flora Jillson came down 
from Hilltopand “ took hold” witha right 
good-will. 

The little house under the maples held 
a cheerful, busy household now. Flora 
sang at her work, Hester was in the best 
of spirits, and Mrs. Caldwell’s sarcasms, 
which never had been meant so serious- 
ly as they were taken, lost their old 
sting and simply served as a sort of pun- 
gent seasoning for the prevailing amiabil- 
ity. 

Albijah Moon appeared to enjoy both 
the sarcasms and the amiability. He 
came in often ‘‘to see how Flora was 
getting along,” he explained at first; but 
as time went on he came more frequently 
and made no excuses for his calls, and in 
November he asked Hester if she would 
marry him; whereupon she said she 
would. 

When she told her mother what she had 
done, Mrs, Caldwell exclaimed: ‘* It 
seems to me you haven't much stability ; 
a minute ago you were all excitement 
about this bakery business, and just as 
soon as you get it well started, you upand 
say you are going to get married.” 

When this remark was repeated to 
Abijah, his eyes twinkled. ‘‘ You tell 
your mother, Hester, we all have to choose 
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our own route, but we never can tell who 
may overtake us on the way.” 
DEERFIELD, Mass. 
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FOUR EVENTS IN BABY’S LIFE. 


BY EBEN E, REXFORD. 








1. 
** You can’t guess what has happened,”’ 
Says Grandma, looking wise ; 
“‘Something so unexpected 
It took me by surprise.” 
And when we fail at guessing 
What we’re sure of, forsooth, 
She makes the proud announcement, 
** The baby’s got a tooth !’’ 
2. 
“ve got some news to tell you,”’ 
Says Grandma, by and by. 
** Of course it’s of the baby,” 
We say, with twinkling eye. 
** Of course it is,’”’ says Grandma, 
And the news too good to keep 
Is told us in 2 sentence— 
** The baby’s tried to creep !” 
3. 
‘*Guess what I heard to-day, dears,” 
Says Grandmamma, a-grin, 
As to the baby’s presence 
We all come tumbling in. 
* Something so cute! so cunning ! 
I know you will be glad! 
I wish you could have heard it— 
The baby said ‘ Dad, Dad!” 


t. 
**T’ve something new to tell you,” 
Says Grandma, in delight ; 
And then she bugs the baby 
And takes a great big bite 
Of kiss from lips like cherries 
In a hungry kind of way, 
** Just think, dears ! Grandma’s darling 
Took two big steps to-day !”’ 
SHIOCTON, WIS. 
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ABOUT TWO BAD BOYS. 


BY CHARLES NEWTON HOOD. 











THE little story which I am going to tell 
you is of something which happened a 
good many years ago, when I was a little 
boy. 

Tt isn’t much that I have to tell, either ; 
but it has been a great deal to me all 
through life, and it has taught me one 
thing, which is—but you will find that out 
when you hear the story. 

At the time of which I write I had, in 
company with just twenty-three other 
children of about my own age, which was 
then the tender one of seven years, begun 
laying the foundation of an education at 
asmall private school, experimenting with 
the alphabet in a limited way, under the 
instruction of a very estimable lady who 
held sessions of school twice upon every 
week-day except Saturday in the unfur- 
nished back parlor of her dwelling, and 
did her best to bend us as twigs should be 
bent, with a consideration for future 
growth, netting her every quarter quite a 
tidy sum, and temporarily relieving our 
parents of a considerable amount of re- 
sponsibility. 

I can see that old schoolroom yet. It is 
a good deal clearer picture in my mind’s 
gallery than are the halls of more preten- 
tious places of learning which have, so to 
speak, tried their hands at me since, from 
little Pearl Wilson asleep over her primer 
in the corner to John McDonald over at 
the other side of the room, endeavoring 
by all honorable means to accidentally 
close the door on the cat’s tail ; our much- 
loved teacher sitting at her little table 
with one arm about tiny Anna Jones, 
whose troubled face shows the worry 
which First Reader lessons may cause 
even the brightest minds when first en- 
countered; and we twenty other little 
people, in various positions and in various 
degrees of application struggling with the 
tasks which seemed such great ones to us 
then—oh, the picture is a very distinct 
one, I can assure you ! 

Among those t venty-three little people 
there were a great many different sorts 
of dispositions. .There was the altogether 
too good little boy whom we all hated, 
and the two tyrannical big boys whom 
we all feared. There was the boy who 
never could learn his lessons, no matter 
how hard he tried, but who could make a 
kite or contrive a water wheel to perfec- 
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tion ; and there was the bright boy who 
seemed to master his lessons at a glance, 
and devoted all of the rest of his time to 
making the rest of us uncomfortable, and 
devising various mischievous schemes, 

Then there was little red-headed Jimmy 
Gotts, who traded jackknives and other 
juvenile chattels under cover of his desk 
at every opportunity, never had his les- 
sons, and is now a millionaire merchant ; 
the little fellow who never knew any- 
thing about the subject in hand, but who 
always seemed to have gleaned from 
somewhere an immense fund of other 
interesting information, which could be 
worked in in lieu of the correct answers, 
and who is now a clever newspaper ed- 
itor; and poor, hunchbacked, lame little 
Harry Graves, who walked with two 
crutches, very slowly, suffered a great 
deal of pain always, and was so patient 
under it all. 

I haven't said much about the little 
girls who brightened that well-remem- 
tbered schoolroom, because this story is 
mostly about boys; but they were there 
just the same. 

The two big boys, who, while they 
weren’t much older, had succeeded in 
doing a great deal more growing in the 
time allowed them than had the rest of 
us, were Ezra Jackson and Lemuel Skin- 
ner. They were quite large and strong, 
and the rest of us, I remember, used to 
lock upon them as bullies of the first 
water. They used to delight in snatch- 
ing our hats and holding them, in a very 
tantalizing manner just out of our reach, 
calmly taking apples or candy away from 
us by force and daring us to tell, tripping 
us up on every possible occasion and ren- 
dering our lives miserable in many, many 
ways which, if you are a boy, or if you 
ever were one, you will readily recall. 

How cordially I used to hate those two, 
;and how many times I secretly planned the 
athrashings I intended to give them, in set- 
#tlement of many old scores, as soon as I 
wrew large enough. How I used to re- 
hearse the scene I intended should be en- 
acted, after some particularly atrocious 
laceration of my feelings; every telling 
blow and relentless cuff I intended to give 
them on that occasion in the future ; every 
bitter reminder and accompanying kick— 

I could fairly hear them begging for 
mercy; but, ofcourse, this was all in 
private and in my mind. 

We all loved poor Harry Graves, and 
were very tender of him. Patient little 
sufferer ; I can see him now, with hi8 pale, 
drawn face, his large mournful eyes and 
his queer, misshapen body, sitting in the 

, oddiy-shaped chair which his father, who 
was a carpenter, made and brought to the 
schoolroom. He hada bright mind tho; 
but some way I don’t think that any of 
us minded very much when he spelled 
the words which we missed or answered 
the questions which puzzled the best of 
us. 

There was but little of joy in Harry’s 

uife. His father was a poor carpenter 

«with a large family ; and while they were 

:all gentle with him at home, there was but 

little that they could do to make his lot a 

more happy one except to bear the extra 
oxpense of sending him toa private school. 

When we went to play in the yard at re- 
cess Harry would come out and sit on the 
steps, watching us almost hungrily, but 
always trying so hard to keep down the 
longing he felt to join in our sports. On 
his little throne, the steps, he acted as our 
referee in all of the important questions 
which come up so often on the playground, 
and I never knew any of the boys to be 
other than pleased with his decisions, ex- 
cept, perhaps Ezra Jackson and Lemuel 
Skinner. 

Sunny-tempered little fellow; he has 
been gone away from us a good many 
years now, and over on the other shore 
where there are no misshapen bodies, nor 
crosses to bear, no broken hearts or blasted 
lives, poor Harry is very near, I think, to 
another throne in the court of the angels. 

One playtime Ezra and Lemuel, to cap 
a climax to their meanness, snatched the 
crutches from the side of the little cripple 
on the steps, and out upon the green went 
through the most heartless and exagger- 
ated imitation of the. unfortunate boy’s 
gnethod of locomotion, 
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My blod boiis éven now when I think 
of it, and the look of pain and despair that 
came over the poor lad’s face as he watched 
them, in silent agony, is beforeme yet. It 
was not anger or hate, it was just a look 
of heart-broken anguish which made even 
the bullies pause when they saw it. 

Presently they brought the crutches 
back in a sheepish sort of - way, and 
Harry crept into the schoolroom. When 
we tiptoed into the entry way and looked 
in a little later, he lay curled up in his 
chair while great sobs shook his poor little 
body. Such grief we had never seen 
before. We tiptoed away; and I think 
that any of us would cheerfully have 
tired ourselves out wielding a cat o’ nine 
tails if we could only have had those two 
boys bound, barebacked, before us. 

But Harry bore his hurt alone ; he never 
complained to our teacher or would per- 
mit us to; and I fancy that even Ezra and 
Lemuel were’ just a little bit ashamed of 
themselves, : 

One Friday afternoon, shortly after this 
occurrence, our teacher announced that, 
after a very brief session, school would be 
dismissed and that she would take us all 
for a walk in the woods, Thesessiou was 
brief, and by two o’clock we were all 
assembled in front of the house and two 
by two started gayly on our walk. The 
teacher did not notice at first, but Harry, 
with his two crutches, was limping along 
in the rear with a look of as joyous antic- 
ipation upon his face as was worn by any 
of us. 

‘* Why, Harry,” she said, ‘“‘ you mustn’t 
go. You never couldstand the long walk 
in the world: I’m sorry; but it would 
never do for you to try it.” : 

Poor Harry! The quick tears sprang to 
his eyes, and we could all see that he was 
grievously disappointed ; but. he smiled 
bravely and turned back, and we could 
see him on the piazza, waving his hand, 
until we turned the corner by the mill. 

Suddenly some one asked: “ Where is 
Ezra Jackson ?” 

Sure enough he was not with us. 
Neither was Lemuel ‘Skinner. They had 
dropped dut quietly, and we immediately 
expected some mischievous design to spoil 
our enjoyment. We had not gone far 
when a great clatter behind us caused 
everybody to look around as the oddest 
turnoutimaginabledashedup. The hand- 
cart which old man Skinner used to draw 
firewood to the house in, with the stakes 
stuck in at the corners, was piled high 
with straw, and there, reclining in the 
easy vehicle, was happy Harry Graves. 
And who do you suppose was dragging at 
the handles? None other than the two 
bullies. How we all shouted, and how 
happy Harry was ! 

All of that afternoon Ezra and Lemuel 
dragged that rude but comfortable vehicle 
after us. We all offered to help, but not 
one of us would they permit to assist them 
in the least. When we reached a point in 
the woods where the handcart could not 
be dragged, they made a sort of chair of 
their hands and very tenderly carried the 
cripple to every last quarter of the wood 
which we visited that afternoon, even tho 
Harry implored them not to tire them- 
selves to that extent. I have always 
thought it was a sort of penance with 
them. They were pretty nearly exhausted 
when we reached home ; but the happiness 
they had given the gentle little cripple 
must have more than repaid them. 

That one act seemed to change the 
whole characters of the two boys, and 
perhaps it was the turning point in their 
lives. They became the stedfast guardians 
of poor Harry Graves, and when they 
won him they won us, I don’t know 
whether they became great men or not. 
I have not heard from them in a good 
many years, but Ido know that if both 
of them were right here before me now 
bound hand and foot, I wouldn’t go 
through a single bit of the thrashing per- 
formance I rehearsed and anticipated so 
pleasantly in those days. 

Let me see, what did I say about some- 
thing I learned then—perhaps you may have 
thought of it already—that there are very 
often good traits in people when you feel 
the least certain that you will find them. 

That’s what it taught me, anyhow. 

Muzpnra, N. ¥, : 


BILLY'S BOOMERANGS. 


BY GULIELMA ZOLLINGER. 





BILLY STAPLETON was undeniably a 
queer boy—the only queer boy in the class. 
Miss Hollingsworth might teach as she 
would, Billy never took her hing as 
the other boys took it. They sat and lis- 
tened respectfully and attentively as well 
brought-up boys should; but Billy just 
kept one eye on her, and with the other 
eye and all the rest of him seemed to be 
thinking the lesson out to himself. 

The other boys, it must be owned, reg- 
ularly forgot from Sunday toSunday what 
Miss Hollingsworth told them, but Billy— 
Billy remembered always; and always 
he applied the lesson to his own life in 
such a way as suited himself. 

Billy was not a well brought-up boy. 
How could he be when he had no father, 
no mother, no brother, no sister, and de- 
pended mainly on the exertions of Billy 
Stapleton for his livelihood? He was 
thirteen, and the other boys ranged in age 
as high as sixteen. 

When be was nine years old he had been 
left an orphan with a very small sum of 
money, the income of which barely paid 
his board and lodging at the Widow Grim- 
by’s. 

He had been put to board there by the 
town, because widow Grimby needed 
money that the county must otherwise 
supply. His fare, then, was not sumptu- 
ous, and his coarse garments were such 
as he had been able to earn for himself by 
doing little odd jobs before and after 
school during the school year, and any 
time of day in vacation. And while he 
worked Billy practiced what he learned 
from Miss Hollingsworth’s teaching. 

The Sunday-school opened. There sat 
Billy in his place, for Billy was 
never late. His straight, bristly hair 
apparently gave him no trouble, for, 
according to its custom, it had arranged 
itself and was standing cheerfully on end 
all over his head; his bright blue eyes 
sparkled and every freckle on his little 
nose looked alert. The other boys all sat 
nearer to Miss Hollingsworth than Billy. 
He always sat in the outermost chair in 
the row; some way the outermost of 
everything seemed to be Billy’s special 
province. - 

‘* What application will he make of 
this lesson ?” thought Miss Hollingsworth. 
She was a very good young lady, but she 
did not understand boys, and particularly 
she did not understand Billy. And yet 
all the boys liked her, and Billy never 
dreamed that he was a constant puzzle to 
her. 

That day she had hit upon a particular- 
ly happy illustration of a point in the les- 
son. But it was not till the hour was 
almost up that she began to describe to 
her boys the boomerang—that. wonderful 
curved club which reverns to the neighbor- 
heod of the sender, and not only to his 
neighborhood but sometimes upon his 
head. 

‘* Boys,” she said, ‘“‘I want you to re- 
member that every act of your lives isa 
boomerang. Every unkindness you do to 
another, every hateful word you speak to 
or of another, will come back to injure 
you. It may bea long time coming ; but 
it will come.” 

And then the lesson was done, and Miss 
Hollingsworth, flushing under the intent- 
ness of Billy’s eye, turned her face toward 
the superintendent. 

It was a long walk from the church to 
the widow Grimby’s, and Billy had plenty 
of time to talk the lesson over with him- 
self on the way. That was another queer 
trait he had—he talked to himself. But 
then he had hardly any one else to talk 
with ; for the widow Grimby was unsocial 
and he had few acquaintances. 

“T'll get me some of them things,” he 
was saying, ‘‘ Boomerangs she called ’em. 
Just make ‘em out of deeds. But Vil 
make the kind that hit soft and easy and 
not whack like an ice snowball. I can do 
it, if what shesaid is so. Stands to rea- 
son if badness comes back to whack you, 
gooduiess must come to hit you easy.” 

On their way home, and their way led 
in a direction opposite to Billy’s, the other 
boys were talking ; and they were saying 
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that some day they were going to tr 
to that far country and see those natives 
throw boomerangs. 

The next morning was frosty. And 
Billy, aftersuch a breakfast as the widow 
Grimby saw fit to furnish him, was off 
betimes to Squire Hafferty’s wood lot, for 
he had been engaged by the squire to 
org his sawed and split wood to the 
shed. 

Squire Hafferty was an old-fashi 

man, rather stiffand ‘“ rheumaticky ” 2 
his joints. He believed in having every. 
‘thing done just so; and that was why he 
had hobbled down to the wood lot, He 
wanted to start Billy just right. The little 
round sticks were to piled by them. 
selves, the split sticks in another place 
and the ‘ chunks” in still another, But 


starting ina hurry, for Billy had been up. { 


expectedly prompt, he had come witho 
his glasses. He felt in all his pocketa, 
for he needed them. He wanted 10 take 
a good look at Billy, who was almost a 
stranger to him, 

‘*Here’s the chance to make me one of 
them boomerangs and let it fly,” thought 
Billy, as the slow old feet turned to retrace 
their steps. 

“Let me run, sir!” he exclaimed, « py 
have ’em here in a jiffy.” 

The squire lethimrun. “ When I get 
a good look at him Ishouldn’t be surprised 
if I see a likely lad,” was his grateful 
thought ; but his tongue said nothing be. 
yond a ceremonious ‘‘ Much obleeged to 
you,” on tle boy’s return. 

‘*There’s one of ‘em done a’ready,” 
thought Billy, a little out of breath from 
haste. ‘‘ Makes me feel good to think it’s 
coming back to hit me cachug and easy 
some day. A boy can’t be so very lone. 
some with boomerangs a-hitting him often, 
*Most as good as having somebody you 
like say ‘ Hello.’” 

And all the time one eye was on the 
squire, and the other eye and all the rest 
of the boy seemed lost in thought. 

‘‘That’s a queer boy,” said the old man 
to himself, observing him sharply through 
his spectacles. ‘‘Queer! Now I remem- 
ber I used to be/jcalled queer myself, 
Don’t know but J am yet. Well, two 
queer ones ought to be able to make out 
together.” The squire looked quite cheer- 
ful as he gave his instructions : ‘‘ Now 
mind, boy! What’s your name?” 

‘¢ Billy Stapleton.” 

“Oh! Now mind, Billy, all you’ve got 
to do is justto doas I tell you. I hada 
boy here jast year, and spite of all [ could 
do he just mixed them different kinds of 
sticks allup. I ain’t rightly settled it in 
my mind yet whether he done it a- purpose 
or not.” 

**T won’t mix ’em,” answered Billy, 
cheerily. 

**See’t you don’t,” returned the squire. 

** Wonder if I can’t make a boomerang 
out o’ fair dealin,” said Bully, when he was 
left alone. ‘‘I ain’t got time to be doin’ 
faviours for people very much, and be- 
sides I don’t get the chance. ‘This town 
seems to think the widow Grimby’s all I 
want for company. They wouldn’t if 
they could see her set by the hour a-sayin’ 
nothin’ to nobody. I guess I’ll try makin’ 
a boomerang out of this wood wheelin’ an’ 

ilin’.” 
**Well, well, I declare for’t!” com- 
mented the squire—his dim old eyes 
sparkled and his lips were parted in a de- 
lighted smile; ‘* this is something like !” 

And then he paid Billy. 

‘*That must be one o’ your swift flyin’ 
boomerangs,” reflected the boy, with a 
whimsical smile, as he jingled his coins on 
the road home, ‘I thought I just felt it 
touch me when the squire was so tickled. 
Fair dealin’s the word.” 

He had lost half a day’s school, a thing 
in Billy’s case sometimes necessary to be 
done when a good job offered itself, and 
there were lessons waiting to be made up; 
but ‘‘ Fair dealin’s the word,” he re- 
peated. 

The squire lived with his sister, who 
was a muiden lady. He was a bachelor. 
That night he thought often of the even 
rows of wood in the shed, and he thought 
often of his own rheumatic joints. ; 

** What business has the town a-putting 
that voy to board at widow Grimby’s? If 
I had him here he could build tires of 
mornings, and lug out ashes without 
spilling taem, and get in all the wood and 
water without making a mess and track- 
ing in more dirt for Margaret to clean 
than he’s worth. I’m a-getting too old 
for such work, and I’m. agoing to have 
him here if I can get him. "Twill be best: 
for him and ’twill be best for me.” 

That was how it happened that he way- 
laid Billy the next morning. The boy 
lent a favorable ear to all the old man had 
to say. 

‘The widow Grimby don’t like me 
anyhow,” he responded. 

“Don’t she? Why not?” asked the 
squire, with cautious anxiety. ‘ 

‘“‘ Well for something I can’t help,” be 
answered, whimsically. ‘‘Sne says she 
never did have no use for boys ; und I’ma 
boy, you know.” 

Tne old man laughed. 

**Ts that all?” 2 

Billy nedded. ‘‘ Boys eat too much,” be 
said, ‘She says she can’t make not 


keepin’ me, and boarders had ought to be 
a profit,” 
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ys 
ore well as widow Grimbys. I'll 


ates clothe you for what you can do, 


our money can be out at inter- 
por rit youre. ane. How’'ll that suit 
rear Billy almost caught his breath for amo- 
n astonishment, 
“ Well iv il suit,” he answered. 
And then with a ‘mained the old man 
es Or you eer ” said Billy, as he went | 
peer in! ‘* this boomerang business is 
tty big business. I wasn’t lookin’ for 
Bien Soule to have it make me feel good, 
and here it’s got meahome. Wonder if 
hits as much harder than you 
think it will when it gets back? I'll ask 
the squire when I get there to live.” 


NewrTon. La. ee 
PEBBLES. 


Mucu charity that begins at home is 
too feeble to get out-of-doors.—Tevas Séft- 

....(Gazing at the giraffe)‘ Hey, Chim- 
my, how’s dat for a t’roat ter holler extrys 
wid ?”—Life. 


... And so he has succeeded in getting 
engaged to the heiress ?” ‘‘Yes, he is now 
her affinanced.”’— Washington Star. 








... That’s a goodidea. Carry it out,” 
said the editor to the man who came in 
with a better plan for running the paper.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


...-‘ Robbie,” said the visitor, kindly, 
“have you apy little brothers and sisters ?”’ 
“No,” replied Robbie, solemnly ; ‘‘I’m all 
the children we’ve got.”—Harlem Life. 


... Teacher: ‘‘Now, Robbie, you may 
tell us when the days are longest.” Rob- 
bie: ‘‘ When we have to carry coal instead 
of goin’ skatin’.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

.. Bessie: ‘‘ The idea of your saying that 
you are only twenty-one!’ Gussie: “ You 
forget Mamma told us that it is always 
better to underrate than to exaggerate.”’— 
Truth. 

.... Scientist (at railroad restaurant): ‘‘ Do 
you know, sir, that rapid eating is slow sui- 
cide?” Drummer: “It may be; but on 
this road slow eating is starvation.””—New 
York Weekly. 


....Jinks: **There is one drawback to 
these self-made men that thev usually over- 
look.” Filkins: **‘What is. it?” Jinks: 
“They’re seldom able to select their mate- 
tials.” —Puck. 

....Dangerous Familiarity. — Taylor: 
“The Japanese seem to be getting along 
very well.” Naylor: ‘Yes. If they keep 
on, it may not be safe to call them ‘ Japs’ 
much longer.’”’—Puck. 


..““When a man has attained the wis | 


dom of years,” asked the youth, ‘*‘ he loses 
his foolish belief in omens, does he not ?” 
“He loses,” said the sage, “‘ his belief in the 
good ones.” —Indianapolis Journal. 


..““ Wife back from the country, Daw- 
son?” ‘“Yes—just got back.” ‘ Didn’t 
she stay longer than usual?” ‘ Yes. 
Couldo’t aff rd to leave, there were so 
many servants to tip ; she had to stay until 
half of em had gone.” —Harper’s Bazar. 

.-Dejected Youth: “1 would like to re- 
turn this eugagement ring I purchased here 
afew days ago.” Jeweler: “ Didn’t it suit 
the young lady ?”’' Dejected Youth: “ Yes; 
but another young man had already given 
her one just like it, and I would like to ex- 
change it for a wedding present.’’—Tit- Bits. 


..A judge, in crossing the Irish Channel 
one stormy night, knocked agaiust a well- 
known, witty lawyer, who was suffering 
terribly from seasickness. ‘‘CanI do any- 
thing for you?” said the judge. ‘‘ Yes,” 
fasped the seasick lawyer; “‘I wish your 
lordship would overrule this motion.”— 
White Mountain Echo. 

---Here isa specimen of dramatic criti- 
cism as she is written in Chicago: “‘ The 
first scene of the seoond act shows a forest 
of phosphorescent fungi, full of fascineting 
phantasmagorical fireflies, fitfully flitting 
fast and furiously.” An argument allit- 
erated artfully as above awakens esthetic 
appreciations.—Evening Sun. 

--A young woman was making her first 
essay at housekeeping. A friend had sent 
her by mail a recipe for some new kind of 
bread, giving her directions to take a por- 
tion of the dough at a time and make it 
into the requisite form for baking. This 








Unfortunate People, 
Who do not live near the leading dairy regions, 
can now use products of such dairies owing to 
the perfect preservation of milk in all its mother 
Parity, as accomplished in Borden's Peerl es 
Brand Evaporated Cream, 





seemed explicit enough, but what was the 
surprise of the friend to receive a telegram 
from the young housekeeper to this effect : 
“What shall I do with the rest of the 
dough? Please answer.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 





ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and wili be welcomed if 
sent to THe INDEPENDENT. ] 





190.—TRANSPOSITION. 


Beneath a shock of sandy hair, 

A marble brow; bright eyes and keen, 
As black as-one, excuse me there, 

As black as anthracite, I mean. 


He studies sandstone, hornblende, flint ; 
From northern land to Grecian shore 

His hobnailed two have left their print 
In marl, and loam, and Rhenish fowr. 


He three no time, but day by day 
Learns secrets one might be afraid of ; 
I think he knows the sort of clay 
Each indvidual man is of. 


‘Dust unto dust’? may daunt the brave, 
But he is one to take it lightly ; 
He’ll note the strata of his grave, 
And classify his headstone rightly. 
f M. C. S. 
191.—TERMINAL ELISON. 
We’d let him sit up late to see 
The whole (whene’er he’s excited 
He lisps much more than usually 
And two his words unconsciously); 
Of course, he was delighted. 


With puckered threes, and long-drawn 
“ce oh y? 

He gazed aloft, then turned, dismayed, 
(The ‘moon man” is his friend, you know), 
‘‘ Why, Ma, hith night-cap comth so low 

It cove’th up hith fours !”’ he said. 

MABEL P. 
192.—DIAMOND. 

1, A letter; 2, the queen of the fairies; 3, 
any parrot of the genus Sittacc; 4, falls in 
very fine drops ; 5, to make strong (obs.) ; 6, 
the inspissated juice of the common let- 
tuce; 7, writers of ballads; 8, these which 
waste; 9, moots; 10, prefixes signifying 
well or good; 11, a letter. 

CHAS. CISNE. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, OCT. 25TH. 


184.—Pastel, paste, past, pas, pa, p (ea). 
185.—Care,free. 











A Healthy, Happy, Hearty 


NESTLE’SFOOD BABY. 





NO MILK to be added to Nestlé’s Food. That isa 
fact which we want every mother to 
know. The danger of cow’s mijk is en- 
tirely avoided. The loss of thousands of 

infaut lives every year can be traced directly to the 

use of cow’s milk. Nestié's Food furnishes complete 
nourishment, and is safe. 


A can conta!ning enough Food for a day’s meals 
and our book, “ The Baby,” sent free on application. 


THOMAS LEEMING & CO., 
72 Warren St., New York, Sole Agents for U.S, 












































THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., 


261-263 Canal St., 100 feet E. B’'way, New York 

NEW AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS IN 

Brass Bedsteads & Brass Mounted Furniture 

Tren Bedsteads, Church Railings, 
Bedding a Specialty, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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186.— “ , B A Fifty-Two-Week Feast! 
PULER 2 4 
MALLEUS 
CARMINITE 
FITTINGNBSBSS 
STING Ra Ys 
SEABA TS 
STAVE 
ENE 
D 


187. no eoapehe excusable. (Is ‘* blanch” 


X-Q “ sable.’’) 
188.—A vecer photgraphers. 
189.—‘* Vain hopes and empty joys of hu- 
man kind; 


Proud of the present, to the future 
blind.” OFFERS EVERYTHING AFFORDED BY ITS COM- 
PETITORS AND EIGHT ADVANTAGES BESIDE! 














Send for Catalogue, 


PRIZES of $1 to $25 for excellence 
in Needlework, Photography, 
Metal Work, etc. 

Articles to be exhibited in New York in December 
YOU MAY COMPETE 
Particulars, with sample cupy, free 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 


FACTS ABOUT 
WIDEAWAKE SLEEP 


is the title of a little booklet published by Foster 
Bros., Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y. It is full of illus- 
trations and interesting reading, and will be 
mailed free to any address for the asking. 

You spend one-third of your life in bed! 
Never think of it? Well, some spring beds rest 


mulsion 
every part of the body, others rest only a por- 


panacea Wasting, promotes tion. Which do you prefer? Write us forour 
the making of Solid Flesh, and |. pookiet. 
gives Vital Strength. It has no 


equal as a cure for Coughs, Colds, R -, D. as pown’s WEALTH FAERGISER 
Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs, Re, or Gentlemen, L 


: ® leve or invalid. Compiete gymnasi- 
Consumption, Scrofula, Anaemia, Ema: am um; take 6 in. floor room ; scientific, 
ciation, and 


es durable cheap. Overl 0,000 physi- 

- - cians, lawyers, editors, and others 
Wasting Diseases of Children. 
Scott&Bowne, N.Y. All Bruggists. 60c. and$t, 


THE “BROWNIE” FIGURES 


Don’t - Forget 


that when you buy Scott’s Emul- 
sion you are not getting a secret 
mixture containing worthless or 
harmful drugs. 

Scott’s Emulsion cannot be se- 
cret for an analysis reveals all 
there is init. Consequently the 
endorsement of the medical 
world means something. 


Scott’s 
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By PALMER COX. 

The Little Folks can now 
we their favorite ‘“‘ Brown- 

"to play with ; looking 
ve caettikovestioes “Brownies” sow-wow. 
rom different parts of the world; seven 80W-wow. 
inches high when made up; twelve fig- 
ures to a yard of cloth. 

These, in addition to the other 
novelties in the toy figures, as rep- 
resented by these illustrations, are 
printed on cotton cloth in hand- Saco. 
some colors, with directions for cutting  4°K® 
out, sewing together, and stuffing with cotton. 
Any child that can sew can do it. 

They make up so perfectly you would 
think they were alive. 

For sale by your dry goods dealer. If 
he does not have them, show him this 
advertisement and ask him to get you some. 


Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Mass. 





TABBY CAT. 








TOPSY. 





PIT TI- SING, 


PICKANINNY. 





fir ytne. HEN AND CHICKENS. 





sti THIS TRADE MARK, 
LITTLE Isstamped on the cloth next to each object. 


PATENT JOINTED DOLL. 


RIDING HOOD. SOLDIER BOYS. 





“Cpe 1 HEATER FREL «sich Fone” Sone 


DRAFT ROUND WICK OL ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS. HEIGHT, 3 FEET, DIA. OF DRUM 
gi IN IGHT, 30 POUNDS. ONE GALLON KBROSENE LASTS 12 HOURS., THE LAUNDRY AND 
= “ BORAXINE 2AND ger ety ARTICLES, IF BOUGHT AT RETAIL WOULD 


TER, worth AT RETA, — by 99} You Get ‘Au FOR, $10, 00. 


Sar 
WE WiLL SEND BPX AND HEATER on Tan 00 TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY You CAN REMIT $10.00 
iF NOT. HOLD SUBJECT TO OU 
See THe INDEPENDENT, Sept. 27th &Oct. 11th. THE LaRXIN Soap Mre.@.- Burraco.N¥ 


“THATCHER” FURNACE ce. 


240 Water.st., New York 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Thursday, Oct. 25th, 1894.) 


TEAS.—Offerings at the regular weekly 
auction sales yesterday were promptly taken at 
good prices. The market is in fair condition, 
with the best strength shown on fine greens, 
and the best of blacks and Japans are held very 
well. Amoy is quoted at 1l@13c.; Fuchau, 11@ 
28c.; Formosa, 18@45c.; old Japans, 8@1l6c., and 
new, 17@40c. 

COFFEE.--Transactions are generally light. 
The jobbing business continues very moderate, 
and Brazil sorts are steady at lower rates. 
Java is quoted at 19}¢@27c.; Mocha, 25@25c., 
Maracaibo, 165¢@20c.; Laguayra, 1744@20c., and 
Brazil, 14%@15%c. 


SUGAR.—Refined sugar is in moderate de- 
mand, but with the market rulingsteady. Cut 
loaf and crushed are quoted at 5@5 3-16c.; pow - 
dered and cubes, 4 11-16@4%c., and granulated, 
47-16@45¢c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are reported steady at 6@8c. per lb. Dressed 
mutton is low and easy at 3@5léc., and dressed 
lambs slow at 44%@7c. City dressed veals are 
quiet at S@li¢c.. and country dressed, 7@10%c. 
American beef, native sides, is 6@9c. 

PROVISIONS.—Pork products, are weaker 
toward the close en account of large receipts 
from the West. Mess pork is quoted dull at 
$13.75@15.25 ; family, $15@15.50, and short clear, 
$15.50@17.50. Beef is dull, with family at $10@ 
12; mess, $8@8.50, and extra India mess, $17@19. 
Beef hams are dull at $17@18. Lard is weaker, 
at $7.40 per 100. Cut meats are quiet, with 

ickled bellies at| 7@8c.; shoulders, 5%c., and 

ams, 9@934c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The clearances from 
the ports of flour for the week have been pretty 
large, but otherwise the market is dull and nar- 
row. There are some low grades of flour that 
are scarce, and the high grades are not pressed 
for sale, but. between these two extremes hold- 
ers find difficulty in ee py of their stock. 
Winter patents are quoted at $2.70@3; city mills, 
$4. .0o; straights, $2.55@$2.65; spring pat- 
ents, $3.20@3.50, and old clears, $2.40@2.50. Buck- 
wheat flour is quite active at $1.95@2.10 per 
bag. Rye flour is quiet at $2.60@2.90 per bbl. 
Cornmeal is steady at $3.10 for Brandywine and 
Sagamore, and $2.90@3.05 for Southern and 
Western. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—There is little sign of 
improvement in the wheat market. Earlier in 
the week it was generally expected that Europe 
would bea big buyer in a short time, and it was 
currently reported that her stocks were very 
low, but nothing so far has followed to encour- 
age this belief. The foreign markets have 
grown weaker instead of firmer. Meanwhile, 
spring wheat receipts continue very large in the 
West, anc it is even exceeding the arrivals of 
last year at several points. The market is con- 
sequently weak an depressed. Uctober wheat 
is quoted at 547c.; No.2 red cash, 55c., and No. 
1 Northern, 64@6446c. The high prices of corn 
continue, making the consumption of wheat 
large and of corn smaller than usual. The re- 
vival of the old fear that the new crop would be 
coming in very excessively had some depressing 
influence. Cash corn bas a moderate demand. 
October is quuted at 57c.; No.2 cash, 5ic., and 
No. 2 white, 58)ec. The market in oats is very 
weak, the large stocks in store, and heavy accu- 
mulations from large-receipts beginning to tell 
on prices at last. Cash oats are lower, but more 
active. October oats are 3l4c.; No. 2 cash, 3144 
@3liéc., and No. 2 white, 35c. Barley is dull at 
60@6lc. for No.2 Milwaukee, and 60@64c. for 
ungraded Western. Buckwheat is slow at 55c. 
for silver, and 65c.for Japan. Hay and straw 
are quiet but very steady at last week’s quota- 
tions. Prime hay is 75c. per 100 Ih; No.3 to No. 
1, 55@70c., and clover mixed, 50@6Uc. Long rye 
straw is 50@55c.; short rye, 45c., and oat, 30@35c. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Prices for butter 
have deciined somewhat since last week, but at 
the close there are tendencies toaslight revival. 
There is a little more confidence in the situa- 
tion, but holders goslow. The lower grades have 
a very uncertain sale, and State dairy goods are 
weak. Western packings, except fancy cream- 
ery, are easy. State and Pennsylvania extra 
creamery is quoted at 23@23}ec. per hb; Western 
extra, 23éc.; firsts, 20@22c.; thirds to seconds, 
15@19c.; June make, 17@22c.; State dairy, half- 
firkin tubs, 14@22c. ; firkins, 17@20,¢c.; West- 
ern dairy, 18@16c.; imitation creamery, 14@léc., 
and factory, l1@l44éc. The demand for cheese 
bas been light. Jobbers have small orders, and 
tbe English markets seem to be pretty well 
stocked. Large size full creams are 8@10c.; 
smal! sizes, 844@llc.; choice part skims, 7@7}éc.; 

ood to prime, 54@6c.; common to tair, 3K@ 

., and full skims, 3c. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—The market is heav- 
ily overstocked with live poultry, and _ arrivals 
continue heavy right up to the close. Prices are 
Jower and demoralized. Fowls are 64@ic.; 
spring chickens, 6@7c.; old roosters, 4@4}éc. ; 
turkeys, 7@8c.; ducks, 50@85c. per pair, and 
geese, $1@1.37 per pair. Keceipts ot dressed 
poultry are also excessive, and prices low and 
weak. The market is generally in bad shape. 
Turkeys are 10@i2c. per ; Philadelphia chick- 
ens, 11@i8c.; Western dry-picked, 7@8c.; scald- 
ed, 7@84c.; fowls, 7@8c.; old cocks, 5@d%c. ; 
Bastern spring ducks, l6c., and Eastern geese, 
13@l4c. The market for eggs is rather poor and 
unsatisfactory. Poor grades are very abundant. 
Jerseys are 2c. per doz. State and Pennsyl- 
vania, 20@2l%c.; Western, 15@19c., and _ice- 
house, $8@3.50 per case, and limed, 154@l6c. 
per doz. 

FRESH FRUITS.—Late hard apples, and 
medium and lower grades of all varieties, are 
very dull, while choice table fruits are steady. 
Snow and King are $2@2.50 per Dbl.; fall and 
York pippin, $2@2.25 ; Baidwins, $1.25@2; green- 
ings, $1.50@2.25, and common grades, 75c.@§1. 
Pears are quiet, with Boston at $1@3 per box ; 
up-river and State seckel, $3@5.50 per bbl.; 
Beurre Bosc, $3@4 and otuer kinds, $1.50 to 3. 


gift crate, 80c.@>l. ) l 
to 3c. per tb, Cranberries are held firmly, with 
Cape Cod at $8.50@9.50 per bbi.; Jersey, $7.50@ 
8.50, and $2.40@2-75 per crate. Florida oranges 
are steady at $1.50@2.50. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Choice 
potatoes are steady, but others are dull. Long 
island are $1.75@2 per bbl.; Jersey, $1@1.62, and 
Scotch magnums, $1.99 per bag. Swrets are 
dull, with Jersey at $1.50@2 per bbl., and Vir 
ginia, $1@1.80. Onions are steady, with white 
at $3@5, and red and yellow, $1@2. Turnips are 
70 @80c. per bbl.; Hubbard squash, $1; marrow, 
60@T5e.; cauliflowers, $1@2; cabbages, $2@4 per 
100; tomatoes, 49@8c. per box: celery, $1 per 
doz. bunches, and Southern string beans, 75¢.@ 
$1.25per basket. ; 

















SOE SLACKING is 
HAS AN ANNUAL SALE 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE THE 










F DINNER SHINE , ORTO 
TOUCH UP SPOTS wert A CLOTH. 
MAKES NO DUST, IN 5&10 CENT TIN BOXES. 
THE ONLY PERFECT PASTE. 
Morse Bros.PRor’s. CANTON,MAss, 


EMPIRE 


WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE 





JAY C. WEMPLE C0., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 


184 and 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


-OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


s8 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, B.ooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
Industrial and Food 
\ EXPOSITIONS 

\'In Europe and America. 


Unlike the os Process, no Alka- 










~ used in aay. n 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 











4 You often hear of other extracts which ‘ 
claim to be “just as good” as 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, ; 


but these claims only call attention to 
the fact that the Company’s Ex- 
tract is : 


THE STANDARD 


r for quality. 

















DEAFNESS. 
And Head Noises Relieved by Using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 


New scientific invention, entire} 
different in construction from Il 





WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 


Louisville, Ky. 
{2 Mention this paper. 
. 


Drum in 
pozition, 














TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Is the most delightful and most healthful winter re- 
sort in America. It also possesses the moss novel 
attractions. It is reached most comfortably by the 
Santa Fé Route, the greatest railroad in the world. 
Send for free copy of profusely illustrated book * To 
California and Back” to C. A. Higgins, 7: onadnock 
Building, Chicago, I). 


COOK’S TOURS. 


FIFTY-THIRD YEAR.) 


Egypt, the Nile and Palestine. 


First Departure from New York by ** 8. 8 Nor: 
manuia,”’ Jan. 5th. 

Including Trip on the Nile to the First Cata- 
ract and Camping Teur in the Holy Land: 


Cruises to the Tropics. 


Three attractive Winter Cruises by the fine 
steamships of the Quebec Steamship Company to the 
West Indies, 

Descriptive Programmes, containing Rates 
and full particulars, Free from 


THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 and 1225 Broadway, New York. 


AYMOND’S .: 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED, 


A Winter in 
California : 


Special Trains of Magnificent Pullman 
Vestibuled Sleeping and Dining Cars 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT at Fre- 
quent Intervals for Los Angeles, San 
Diego, San Francisco, etc. 

The tickets cover every expense of travel both 
ways, and give the holders entire freedom of move- 
ment on the Pacific Coast, and on the return journey 
if desired. 

Tours to Mexico by Special Vestibuled 
Trains. 
Independent Railroad and Steamship Tick- 
‘ets to All Points. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether in- 
formation regarding independent tickets, California 
or Mexico tour is desired. 


Raymond & Whitcomb, 
31 East Fourteenth St., Lincoln Build- 
ing, Union Square, New York. 


| See You're BACK 


FROM A TRIP OVER THE 


MONON ROUTE 
BEST LINE 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO 

ano tHE SOUTH 

ONLY LINE TO 

West Baden and 
French Lick Springs 

THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA, 

W.H.McDoet, FRANK J, REED, ? 
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‘BARLOW ’'S INDICO BLUE. 


THE FAMILY Wass BLUE. ALWAYS RELIABLE, 
OR SALE BY GROCERS. 
D. 8. WILTBELRGEK, 223 N. 2d 8t., Phila., Pa. 
































WINTER TOURS. 


CALIFORNIA AS A SANITARIUM. 


In an article written for the Californian, 
Lieut. John P. Finley, of the United States 
Weather Bureau, makes the following 
statement: ‘ Theoretically, California 
should furnish the best and the most varied 
health resorts and sanitariums in the 
United States. Within her borders almost 
every form of wasting disease should find 
the means of temporary, if not permanent 
relief.” 

This theoretical statement, from an un- 
biased, scientitic standpoint is fully and 
abundantly confirmed by actual experi- 
epce. The cool and bracing coast climate 
devoid of any trace of malaria, extends 
from the northern part of the State to the 
extreme south. There is the choice be- 
tween this cool, humid atmosphere and 
the dry, warm atmosphere of the inland 
valleys. 

During the rainy season it is usually too 
cool to facilitate fermentation, and the re- 
sult is, except along some of the river val- 
leys, an absolutely pure atmosphere, The 
ocean winds entering through the several 
coast openings, are tempered by the inter- 
mediate area passed over, and often re- 
ceive degirable healing properties by tak- 
ing up the resinous odors of the pines and 
redwoods on the Coast Range. 

Sufferers from pulmonary diseases, peo- 
ple whose systems are charged with ma- 
laria, or are ‘‘run down” by overwork, 
tind immediate and in many cases perma- 
nent relief in this invigorating climate, 
establishing anew the fact recognized by 
all intelligent persons, whether physicians 
or laymen, that ‘* Nature is the best healer.” 


FOUR DAYS TO CALIFORNIA 

In a luxurious train of Pullman Sleeping 
and Dining Cars, The ‘SUNSET LIM- 
ITED” is the name of the New Train 
which the Southern Pacific Compsny will 
run between New Orleans and San Fran- 
cisco once a week during the coming win- 
ter. The equipment and time unsurpassed 
by any route. Through tickets to all 
points in Texas, Mexico, California, China, 
Japan and Australia, For further partic- 
ulars apply to #343 Broadway or #1 Bat- 
tery Place (Washington Building), N. Y. 





HOLY LAND, ETC. 


High-class escorted parties for Italy, Egypt, with or 
without Nile, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, long or short 
tours, leaving New York, Nov. 24th, Dec. 8th, Jan. 1th, 
and Feb; 2d, by North German Lloyd Steamer to 
Genoa. Membership limited. Independent travel tick- 
ets by all routes to the Orient and Round the World. 
General Agents for ALL chief_8.8. Lines. (Choice 
berths secured., Gaze’s Tourist Gazette monthly. 


H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Farm and ¢ Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive - 


any practical hinte, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more vaiuadie 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.} 


THE HORN FLY AND ITs His. 
TORY. 


BY WM. H, COLEMAN, 


DuRING the early summer of 1388, and 
more widely in 1889, farmers in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania became much alarmed 
bythe appearance in large numbers of a 
new kind of fly which attacked Cattle, not 
only to their extreme annoyance, but 
serious injury and even death. They cop. 
gregated chiefly around the base of the 
horns, as well as on tender parts of the 
body, and it was believed they ate into the 
substance of the horns, causing the latter 
to fall off; also, that maggots from eggs 
laid there burrowed into the brain and 
killed the victim. Not that any farmer 
actually saw these things done, but stories 
to that effect began to fly about and to be 
circulated through the press. One dis. 
patch, from Newark, N. J., said cows in 
that city were dying from these attacks— 
one man had lost nine within a week. The 
fly went by various names: horn fly, Tex,s 
fly, Buffalo fly, steckyard fly, Canada fly, 
and, when it reached Texas, Third-party fly, 

State Entomologist Smith began a thor. 
ough investigation in 1889, first by letter 
and then personally. Samples of the flies 
were sent him, and he found them quite 
distinct from the common biting fly which 
annoys cattle (Stomoxys calcitrans), and a 
species new to him. One observer had seen 
them in small numbers near Camden, in 
1887 and 1888, and had sent specimens to 
the department at Washivgton, which re. 
ported them as new. Professor Cope, of 
Philadelphia, had observed them in 1887 as 
greatly annoying cattle and congreyating 
on theirhorns. Their earliest appearance 
seems to have been in Chester County, 
Penn., in 1886. In 1888, the attention of 
Dr. Liutner, of Albany, was called to the 
fly by a letter from Hamilton Square, 
N. J., which was published in the Country 
Gentleman in September. A reply came 
from that county so stating, and giving the 
first definite information about the habits 
ofthe fly. The letter said the farmers be- 
lieved the fly bored into the horn, deposited 
an egg which hatched there, and the grub 
burrowed into the head of the cow and pro- 
duced death. Tothis Dr. Lintner replied 
that he had no knowledge of any iusect 
with the habits described, and doubted its 
existence. If the fly existed, in Texas or 
elsewhere, it would have been known long 
ago to scientists. The second letter de- 
scribed the habits of the fly more fully, but 
said it did not seem to annoy cattleas much 
as the old kind, only it cameearly in spring 
and was more persistent. Specimens were 
sent, which Dr. Lintner did not recognize, 
tho they were evidently closely allied to the 
Stomoxys calcitrans. Dr.S. W. Williston, 
of Yale, an authority on American Diptera, 
after a study of specimens from several 
sources, was inclined to class it as a new 
species ot Stomoxys, under the name of 
cornicola. Dr. Lintner sent a uumber of 
the flies to Baron Osten Sachen, of Heidel- 
berg, Germany, who has made special study 
of Diptera for forty years. He returned 
answer that the insect, altho a true Sto- 
moxyd, and allied to the calcitrans, was 
the Hematobia serrata of R. Desvoidy, a 
well-known cattle pest in Southern Europe, 
which sucks the blood of animals at pas- 
ture. It has been known there since 1830. 

The baron’s dictum was accepted by en- 
tomologists in this country, and they set 
about learning its nature and habits durivg 
the season of 1889. The fly had now spread 
through Maryland and Virginia, and the 
alarm had become great. Even from the 
West that year cameareport that in South- 
eastern Iowa the cattle were being killed off 
by the new fly, several herds near Burling- 
ton having been lost. Members of the 
Washington division made a close study of 
the fly in the field in Virginia, and propa- 
gated them from the egg in the laboratory. 
Dr. Smith did the same in New Jersey, and 
in the course of the summer a complete 
‘‘life-history”’ of the new fly was prepared, 
and drawings made of it in all stages. It is 
needless to say that undef careful scientific 
scrutiny all the ‘‘dreadfual deeds” of this 
insect, like those of the ‘‘seventeen-year 
locust,” vanished into air. No cattle had 
died, no horns had come off; the fly was 
simply a nuisance to the animal it lodged 
on, causing failure in milk and flesh, 

The massing of the flies round the base 
of the horns was simply for resting where 
they would not be disturbed. Their pres- 
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ence here would discolor the horn, but not 
otherwise affect it, They were observed in 
greatest abundance in July, resting not 
only on the horns but on the back, between 
head and foreshoulders. Thin-skinned cattle 
suffered most from their attacks. In biting, 
the flies bury themselves among the hair, 
spreading out their wings, Two operations 
are performed—piercing and sucking, the 
puncture so minute that it would annoy 
the cattle very little, but that poisonons 
saliva is injected into the wound which 
creates an inflammation. The fly is over one- 
sixth of aninch in length, of a dark ash- 
gray color, with a faint yellowish tinge. 
Tothe ordinary observer they appear nearly 
black. The head is almost taken up by the 
eyes, which are dark-red brown. There is 
little difference between the sexes, The ‘‘in- 
struments of torture” are of really won- 
derful construction in so small an insect, 
and a detailed description of them fills sev- 
eral pages in Professor Smith’s report. The 
mouth parts are exclusively for sucking, 


not eating, so that it is impossible to pene- . 


tratethe horn. The pulpy covering of the 
base may, however, be penetrated, and its 
fluid substance exhausted, leaving it dry 
and irregular. Among preventives, car 
bolated fish oil has been found most useful, 
applied around the horns, belly aud udder 
about once a week. To destroy them, to- 
bacco powder dusted into the hair is more 
or less effective. 

The horn fly lays its eggs in freshly 
dropped dung. So quickly is this done that 
the observers of the Washington Depart- 
ment, in Virginia, had much difficulty in 
witnessing the operation. Results indi- 
cate that eggs are laid mainly between 9 
A.M. and noon, or later, till 4 P.M., never 
in clusters but singly, on the surface. 
After the eggs hatch, the larve descend 
into the duny but rot far. When ready 
to transform they enter the ground. The 
eggs hatch in twenty-four hours and 
the new flies appear in about two weeks. 
There are about eight annual generations. 
A ready means of destruction of eggs and 
larve is to spread tie fresh droppings thin- 
ly over the ground so that they will dry 
quickly. Where this cannot be readily 
done, an application of lime is reeommend- 
ed, tho plaster is probably better. 

The spread of the horn fly through the 
country has been slow in some sections, 
unexpectedly rapid in others, owing, no 
doubt, to its being carried long distances on 
railroad lines. The first appearance in 
this State was in 1890, near Monticello, 
Sullivan County, twenty miles north of 
the New Jersey line. Later, it was reported 
from Oneida County. In 1891 it appeared 
in large numbers on farms near Demster, 
Oswego County, also in Delaware and 
Broome Counties. Around Albany it does 
not seem to have been noticed until 1892. I 
saw it in August of that year on a dairy 
farm across the river, in Rensselaer Coun- 
ty. They were very numerous, and the 
base of the horn where they rested was 
roughened and discolored. Still, the cows 
were not much annoyed, nor was the flow 
of milk greatly lessened. They were also 
found in Schoharie County. Late in 1890 
they reached Southwestern Virginia. In 
1891 they were in Kentucky, and fed-cattle 
fell 100 to 150 pounds lessthan they should. 
They were in Southern Georgia and Flor- 
ida and Eastern Mississippi, and milk-flow 
lessened one half. In 1892 it was reported 
in Eastern Massachusetts, Tolland, Conn., 
Michigan, Louisiana and Canada; in 1893, 
Vermont,Oklahoma and Southwestern Tex- 
as. This year they are reported active in vari- 
ous quarters, but no longer excite alarm. 

An ingenious Canadian has invented an 
arrangement to brush off and catch the 
flies. A curtained compartment is placed 
before the stable door, and the cow driven 
in. Asshe passes the inner door a set of 
broom-corn brushes sweeps the flies from 
her body into a close receptacle. The de- 
vice has been patented and introduced into 
the States this season. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 
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CALIFORNIA DRIED FRUIT 
METHODS. 


4 BY CHARLES H. SHINN. 











THE evolution of better methods in pre- 
paring California dried fruits, so as to im- 
prove the product and lessen the cost, is 
one of the most remarkable chapters of 
recent horticultural history. 

I remember very well when fruit was 
dried on the roofs of old sheds or on hard 
earthen floors. Such fruit was very dirty, 
and soon spoiled. As a conseqtence, very 
little was sold, and really it had no stand- 
ing whatever as a commercial product. 

Next there came a period of expensive 
fruit drying, on long tables of rough lumber 


made about three feet high. About the 
same time a great many fruit driers. came 
into use, and large sums were spent in test- 
ing various forms, none of which are now 
in general use. 

Lastly, the raisin makers in the San Joa- 
quin Valley adopted a light, cheap drying 
tray to rest on the ground and thus receive 
all the radiated warmth; the system was 
adopted by orchardists, and found to serve 
admirably for peaches, apricots, pears, 
plums and other fruits. Bleaching by sul- 
phur, if not overdone, was found to aid the 
sale; and in a few years sun-dried fruits 
came into general use under various names 
and brands. Methods were steadily im- 
proved, till the best sun-dried fruits cannot 
now be distinguished from the best ma- 
chiné-dried ones, have higher flavor, and 
cost less to produce. The command of the 
market will, therefore, be held by the sun- 
dried article. 

Within the last few years many co-opera- 
tive associations of fruit driers have dried 
their fruit together, and made money by so 
doing. This, therefore, is the latest devel- 
opment of the system, and it promises a 
very great extension of the California 
dried fruit business, along lines that must 
benefit both producer and consumer. The 
fruit is now being better grown, and the 
best qualities are dried; not, as in times 
past, the lower grades alone. The opera- 
tion of cutting, pitting, drying and every 
detail of handling in the process is superin- 
tended by experts. The product is much 
better assorted and classified; the market- 
ing is done in a more businesslike mauner. 

What the various local associations and 
the State Exchange aim at, can be seen in 
the following schedule of the system recom- 
mended to fruit growers ; 

Build fruit warehouses in every fruit 
center, owned by associations of actual 
fruit growers. Provide these houses with 
the best modern appliances to clean, grade 
and pack all classes of dried fruit. Grade 


bya uniform standard. Brard and pack 
under such grades. Credit each grower 
with the grade and quality he delivers. 

Before packing, subject all the fruit to a 
process that will entirely clean it and will 
destroy all possible germs of insect life. 

Pack so that weight, quality, flavor and 
appearance are fully guaranteed to the 
final consumer. Use cases that will pre- 
vent waste and deterioration. Allow no 
repacking; sell nothing except under a 
guaranteed brand. 

These points are interesting to the con- 
sumer who knows from long experience 
that the closer he can get to the producer 
the higher is the average grade of the goods 
he buys. There will alwavs be middlemen, 
but the difference-is wide between men 
who bandle fruit packages just as they are 
shipped from California, and those who 
buy ungraded lots, in sacks, process them, 
and grade and brand to suit themselves. In 
time. the consumers will learn all about 
the California grades, and will not pay for 
what they donot receive. Our apricots. for 
instance, are classified into four grades— 
Fancy (18% incbes in diameter, and up- 
ward): No. 1 (from 114 to 1% inches): No. 
2 (from 1 to 114 inches); No. 3, everything 
below Linch. Fancies are considered well 
sold, by the driers, at twelve and thirteen 
cents; firsts bring nine to ten cents; sec- 
onds, eight to nine cents; thirds, seven to 
eight cents. There isa fair living profit for 
members of fruit-drying associations at 
these prices. 

It seems to the leading fruit growers of 
California that the greatest hope of the 
future, in respect to orchards, is in the 
dried fruit market. They are well aware 
of limitations, largeand serious, to the ex- 
tension of fresh fruit shipments, tho every 
effort will be made in this field also. The 
canners are wholly unable,in the nature 
of the case, to give as much fruit-food for a 
dollar as the dried fruit mencan give. In 
the long run, the bulk of the middle-class 
consumers will recognize this fact, and the 
area and extent of dried fruit demands will 
multiply many times over. Such, at least, 
is the belief of our most capable horticul- 
turists, who are aiming to make dried fruit 
a food staple of the world’s markets and ex- 
tend its uses until not only the middle 
classes, but every laborer has learned its 
cheapness and excellence. 


NILES, CALIFORNIA. 
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ALFALFA OR LUCERN FOR HAY. 


THOUSANDS of Western farmers who, two 








* years ago, scarcely knew the difference be- 


tween alfalfa and orchard grass, are now 
seeding large portions of their farms to the 


beautiful, purple-blooming clover. Into 
hundreds of neighborhoods alfalfa has made 
its way swiftly, and as yet there has been 
no retreat. The alfalfa seeding may have 
been overdone in some directions—and yet 
the indications are that the mistake of to 
extensive seeding can hardly be made. To 
the average Western farmer alfalfa is now 
almost a necessity. West of the Missouri 
River, tame grass culture is attended by 
many Vicissitudes, and is practically out of 
any farming into which profit enters asa 
factor. Red clover thrives over limited 
areas, and timothy occasionally pays for 
cutting: but over the larger portion of the 
great West no commonly grown forage 
plant, excepting alfalfa, can be depend: d 
upon,even in what are considered the fa- 
vorable years. 

Alfalfa, on the other hand, seems almost 
absolutely certain to give good results, 
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whatever the season. Only the most pro- 
tracted drouths affect it in the least, and 
then only to the extent of the currert 
growth. Frosts have injured it but once 
in Kansas; there are few insects that do it 
damage, and a good crovof most excellent 
bay may be cut two, three and even four 
times a year, or the field may be pastured 
from March until Thanksgiving. Alfalfa 
clover is not, Jike its near relation, red 
clover, a biennial plant, but is perennial; 
and its seeding is for all time if so desired. 

is is a compensating quality, for tbor- 
ough seeding is a slow and expensive pro- 
ceeding, and could scarcely be afforded for 
one, two or three years’crops. The wonder- 
ful capacity of alfalfa for withstanding 
drouth and yielding profitable returns de- 
spite unfavorable weather, is consequent 
upon its permanent character. The yield 
of alfalfa under favoring conditions is as- 
tonishing. Three crops, averaging one and 
a half tons of dry hay each, are common, 
and a recentgeport of a Saguache County, 


Colorado farmer, who harvested an aggre- | 


gate yield of six tons of hay from a single 
acre last year brought out many state- 
ments from Kansas farmers of much larger 
crops. Perhaps three or three anda half 
tons of hay per acre may be taken as an av- 
erage crop. 

Alfalfa is onlv moderately good for pas- 
turage. Its habit of growth is not to form a 
sod. giving weeds an abundant opportunity 
to gain a foothold when the alfalfa is young 
or is kept closely cropped so that it affords 
no shade. Then, also, not forming a sod, it 
allows stock to sink in deeply in wet weath- 
er, to the serious injury of the land and of 
the alfalfa. But it starts early in thespring, 
bears moderately close cropping well, never 
ceases growing because of dry weather, and 
but a small area is required to support an 
animal. A great drawback to pasturing al- 
falfa, however. is its tendency when moist t> 
induce hoven or bloat. It is much worse in 
this respect than redclover. A heavy, imper- 
vious subsoil or an underlying stratum of 
rock within eight or ten feet of the surface 
most effectually prevents thrifty growth of 
alfalfa unless itisirrigated. It is the fail- 
ure to understand and act properly upon 
this point that has led many Western farm- 
ers, particularly in eastern Kansas, to the 
declaration that alfalfa as a farm crop is 
worthless, that it will not yield sufficiently 
to pay the cost of production. It is useless 
to attempt togrow alfalfa except where the 
depth of soil is such as has been suggested, 
and no one should seed more than a very 
small patch nutil he has satisfied bimself 
by actually digging into the ground for ten 
or twelve feet that there is no stratum of 
rock or impervious subsoil within that 
depth. 

Seed is usually expensive, and for this 
reason many farmers make the mistake of 
being too sparing in its use. No more 
fatal error is possible, for of all undesirable 
things on a farm, a half stand of alfalfa is 
the worst. Not less than twenty pounds of 
seed should be used under apy cir- 
cumstances, and except where conditions 
for germination are favorable still heavier 
seeding will be in the interest of economy. 
Twenty pounds of seed at the usual price 
will cost about two dollars, which seems 
excessive; but it is the most reckless of 
prodigality to attempt to economize in the 
line of reducing this cost by lighter seed- 
ing. A thinstandcan be remedied only by 
reseeding, which entails a heavy expense 
and the loss of one or two years’ use of the 
land. It is quite certain that alfalfa is 
destined to grow in importance as an Amer- 
ican farm crop, just as it now is an impor- 
tant European forage plant under the name 
of lucern. The advantages whicb its cul- 
ture offers are so numerous that it cannot 
fail to make its way into the agriculture of 
many regions. But there are obstacles to 
its successful cultivation in many sections 
of the country which preclude the possibil- 
ity of its ever taking the place of timothy 
or clover, or of any other commonly grown 
forage plant. It is a crop adapted to 
special conditions, and more valuable than 
other similar crops only under those special 
conditions which are not found in all parts 
of the country. West of the Missouri River 
it is needed for the semi arid regions; but 
it isacrop to be experimented with cau- 
tiously, rather than adopted blindly, except 
where experience bas proven it to be suc- 
cessful.—American Agriculturist. 








Lamps are good or not, 
according to whether their 
chimneys suit them or not. 
See the “Index to Chimneys” 
— free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 

The Sunplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes, 









The ‘‘SIMPLEX” is the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest duplicating process. Its work is an 
exact fac-simile of the original writing. 

Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and wil! 
Save its cost over and again in sending out notices. It costs 
but little ($3to $10). Send for circulars. 


LAWTON & CO., 22 Vesey St., New York. 






Perfect Cure.» 


“From childhood I was troubled 
landular swelling, and was 
tee from scrofulous sores on 

body. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla effect- 
ed a perfect cure.’’— Mrs. KATE 


Connoks, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s on Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 











Queen’s Physicians 
* 

Eminent and fashionable London physicians are 
practicing treatment of patients by mail for fee of a 
crown. 

A well-known New York specialist, Dr. Bradley, of 
“The Long Acre,” 1491-7 Broadway, New York, is in- 
troducing this novel method of practice in this coun- 
try. His specialties are skin, chest and nerve dis- 
eases. If you live outside of New York, you can con- 
sult him by mail for a nominal fee of a dollar. 

A specialist of standing in New York is able to give 
his patients the benefit of the highest attainments 
and skill of the medical world. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Was been a never-failing family remedy fe: 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORZ 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONI£, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AMD CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPIKG 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains a¢ 
epium,morphine, nor avy deleterious drug. tsoothe: 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats ané 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the tagts 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c.,; 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL OO. NEW YORK 
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One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00| Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 

POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar bakin: wder. Highest 
of all in leavenin: teeth. st United 
rmment 


States Gove Report. 
Roya BAKING PowpER seat 106 Wall St.. N. ¥ 


ACKER, MERRALL &CONDIT 


Chambers a: and College Place, also 57th 
St. and Gth Ave., and Broadway and 42d St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Superior Teas and Coffees. 


Samples sent for approval. 


Also finest canned goods in the world, 

Hampers packed for any part of the 
country. Choice wines for medicinal 
Purposes. Write for price list. 


ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, alse Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


‘Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 























A little smoother 
A little more durable 
A little higher priced e 


Tadella Alloyed-Zink Pens 


are worth trying and are cheapest in the end 
SAMPLES, 20 STYLES, 10 CENTS 


- TADELLA PEN COMPANY 
74 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Sold in 25 cent and $1. 25 boxes, postpaid 


Randel, Baremore & Billings, 


Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 


Diamond Jewelry; 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 
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leading fashionable resort for poliabis and elegant 
Furs. Fashion book mailed to any addr : 

































na, Mellie Kel 


Margaret, A logg (triplets 14 months), Watkins, New York. 
The mother of these sprightly little ones knew the value of Ridge’s Food—so she has them with her today. 








ished Rideoe re 


and youth of succeeding generations. 


Child Growth (in fact, all growth,) depends upon nourishment. 


That is the important problem in the critical period 
of youthful development familiarly known as “growing.’”’ The rapidly increasing activ- 
ity of the vital forces makes a severe demand upon the nutritive powers; and the failure 
to obtain adequate nourishment often results in a permanently stunted and impover- 


ige’s Food supplies this need more abundantly than an 
cums the two requisites of high nutritive value and 
degree which has made it for thirty years the means of physical salvation to the children 


The same properties have made it the unfailin 
conughensente. and all others suffering from weake 
your druggist write the manufacturers. Sample can sent for io — 

A pamphlet prepared by a physician of large experience, with invaluable hints for the child and the aged, 
will be sent to any address mentioning this publication and sending stamps for return postage. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Sole Mnf’rs., Palmer, Mass 


other known diet. It 
ect digestibility toa 


reliance of aormiog mothers, Savane. 
or impaired digestion. If not sold by 





RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


GLENWOOD 





TWO GOLD MEDALS. 





Established 1850. 


Howard Watches. 


These famous high grade watches ate now selling 
at greatly reduced prices. 

Inquire of any Jeweler or of 

The E. Howard Watch & Clock Co. 
383 Washington St., Boston. 


1 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington St., Chicage. 


“DIETZ” TUBULAR DRIVING LAMP 


eS ts —y aly racticable pend 
sonia lamp 





head light. 
oe, throws all the tight 
ay ors ahead from 200 to 


IT bunad ee. 
nd for Book. 
E. “Or ETZ CO., 
60 ratchet Street, N. Ve 


Church Seating 


Upholstered or Plain. 


PULPITS 


and Pulpit Chairs. 


ies! A. H. Anprews & Co. 


215 Wabash Av. CHICAGO. 














W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


me? GokR. ow “4 


Branch W: 
87 John e oy York and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS 
Hydraulic Loy Garden 
Engines, ay ae and 


a, — 5 gt 
WorksFounded in 1832 








GRAY valet assem 


Sec. Send to London 





EDWIN C. BURT & CO., 


Meanpares and Dealers 








FINE 
SHOES 


AT RETAIL. 


446 & 448 Fulton 8t. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
70&72W.23d 8t., N.Y. 


4 ngpine Bete 


c 
MaKcA’” 
NEW YORK 


Uining Stamp, 





shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
m, Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp for sew 100-page 
catalogue. 


House 
Furnishing 


Cooking Utensils 
Cutlery, Crockery 
Fine China and Glass 
Eddy Refrigerators 


LEWIS & CONGER 


130 & 132 West 42d Street 











November 1, 1894, 













Weber Piano 


a tone oat Sp tosnnee tt non 


the %usician’s standpoint, and. in and in 
this respect itis distinguished m any other j 


WAREROOMS, 


Sth Ave. and 16th St. 
NEW YORK city.” { 





antes ewe) 


SEAMLESS 


Filled Gold Chains, 


MADE BY 


KENT & STANLEY COMPANY, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ALSO 
The largest line of 


STERLING SILVER 
NOVELTIES 


in the country. 
Ask your Jeweler to show you our make of goods. 








Our Goods for Sale by first-class dealers throughout 
the United States. 


ic BENEDICT'S TIME je 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


No Increase in the Price of Our Diamonds. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Only perfect cuff,sleeve 
and collar Button made. 
All in one piece. Goes 
and flies 
around across the but- 
tonhole. 

Strong, durable, and 
can be adjusted with 
perfect ease. No wear or tear. 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


Benedict Building, 
1 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


LADIES! ! Why Drink Poo. Teas ? 


tne Boat al 
~ luant ity. 
Great rea CAN Carge prices pany Quan: ty 











kinds of premi- 
ums given to Club Agents, 
Geed Income made by gottine 
ers for our celebrated /” 2°s. 
For “fall particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TE) Cv. 


81 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


COMPANY 





P.O. Pex 289. 





PANELED Permanent and 


balls, and stores. Send 


tractive fer 


3 > nd estimates to 
METAL genie rag and cot OP & CO., 
CEILINGS Pittsburch. Pa. 








HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. 










"ALMOST EVERY TRAVELER 


Wants a hotel full of cosey nooks and 
comfortable — =n" invite repose. 


| THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


, $4: PER DAY AND UPWARDS 
ARNG ARNRAGATARAG 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., ” 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

44 past yeer the ST. DENIS bas been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

All the latest oy "eave been placed in 
the new building, and very attractive 


new Dining-room. connecting with the old well- 
known “ Taylor's Tor's Restauran 5 















for Hair Book and box Have’ Kua Couns. One don bot ya FRE 


New York 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
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